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ce and Precept 

^L 50a Albemarle Street, W, 

and back for five pounds is a tempting 
one which we are sure that many teachers 
ady to accept. It forms the basis of a 
sely Commission — this time for teachers of 
, from the University to the elementary 
\ study the systems w^hich are in existence 
. and the United States* The concession 
, been made by the steamship companies 
J from November to March, and will apply 
sailing both from Liverpool and South- 
the smallness of the passage-money really 
:o this, that the teachers are carried free, 
pay for their food while on the journey, 
I America they will be met by representa- 
committees there, conducted to rooms 
f secured, and provided with itineraries of 
outes for their voyages of discovery. If 
y good whatever at prophesy, we shoiild say 
proposed limit of five hundred applications 
soon be reached* It means an interesting, 
instructive holiday for little more than 



would be its cost at home ; and think of the oppor- 
tunity of broadening one*s mind ! It only remains 
now for local authorities to co-operate, by giving 
leave of absence (without accompanying loss of 
salary) to those who wish to avail themselves of this 
wonderful chance. Those who are desirous of joining 
should lose no time in sending in their apphcations to 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, C,M*G., Union Bank BuQdingSi 
Ely Place, London, E.C- 

We are ready for much that is irrelevant in dis- 
cussions nowadays, and those who are responsible 
for such digressions can easily justify their conduct 
by pointing to the way in which debates are con- 
ducted in our national assembly. But it is rather 
trying to find that the representative meetings both 
of Headmistresses and Assistants, convened to 
discuss the abolition of the register, the value of 
afternoon school, and what not, turned aside to 
talk of the enfranchisement of w^oraen \ and not 
only debated the point, but actually passed votes 
in favour of its adoption ! We are willing to do 
every justice to the ladies in this matter, and to 
recall how they dissociated themselves entirely 
from certain agitating bands that w^e have heard of ; 
but, in spite of our sympathy with the claim of those 
who earn their own living to be allowed to elect their 
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own representatives, we cannot think that they 
will be taken seriously if they turn an avowedly 
educational meeting into a semi-political one. A 
speaker at one of these meetings said, those who 
desired it could find ample opportunities of ex- 
pressing their vieVs through other associations ; 
and such, we imagine (although it was rejected by the 
meeting), will be the view of most dispassionate people. 

The President of the Board of Education has had 
to suffer a good deal of obloquy for abolishing the 
register, or proposing to do so ; and until he pro- 
duces the card which is apparently up his sleeve 
somewhere, we must be forgiven if we think that his 
opponents have the best of it. He protests that he 
hopes very shortly to issue r^ulations which will 
have the effect of satisfactorily maintaining the 
training of secondary teachers ; but this is only one 
side of the question, and, moreover, it remains to 
be seen what form these regulations will take. No- 
body will pretend that the register as it existed was 
not open to criticism : it bristled with points which 
invited it ; but the course we should like to have 
seen adopted was to mend, and not to end it. Too 
long has the teaching profession played the part of 
Cinderella ; it is time that it was put into the posi- 
tion that it deserves (and that so many of us thought 
it was already on the way to attaining), of being 
officially recognised as a branch of the public service. 

The University question in Ireland is passing 
through another phase. A (Commission has been 
appointed, complementary to the recent one on 
University Education, to deal with Trinity College 
and Dublin University. The two are practically the 
same. Trinity being the only College under Dublin 
University. They have not been the subject of 
(jovemment inquiry for fifty years, and although 
they have in many ways been very progressive, e.g.^ in 
abolishing tests long before the English Universities 
and in opening degrees to women, yet much improve- 
ment is obviously possible, and if the (Commission 
can succeed in making suggestions which will render 
Dublin University acceptable to Roman Catholics 
generally, it will be one of the most memorable in 
history. 

It seems that nothing can go aright with the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland. The new rules 
and programme for 1907 which were published in 
May have been rejected by the House of (Commons, 
but the Intermediate Commissioners have, by a 
decisive majority, refused to give way, and there is 
in consequence a deadlock. As many Irish schools 



commence their educational year before the end of 
August, it is easy to see that it is necessary to settle 
the matter very quickly unless a grave situation is to 
arise. The difficulty springs from the desire to push 
the study of Irish. The (Commissioners proposed 
that one of three languages, Latin, German and 
French, should be compulsory, Irish with Greek 
and other foreign languages being optional. Mr. 
0*Donnell, member for Kerry, proposed that Irish 
should be made a fourth with Latin, German and 
French, and Mr. Bryce, apparently forgetting that 
the Government, in the person of Lord Lieutenant, 
had already sanctioned the rules, declared that the 
Government had no control over the Board, and 
expressed his sympathy with the proposal, which 
was accepted by the House without a drvisioii, 
although not without a protest. That the House 
should interest itself in education is eminently 
desirable, but is it desirable that it should be en- 
couraged by the Government to go into questions of 
detail dealing with technical rules and programmes 
which have been drawn up after much deliberatioo 
by responsible commissioners, and should it not | 
rather limit itself to questions of principle and I 
suggestions ? We learn on going to press that it 
being impossible for the Intermediate Board to 
make the necessary alterations, the rules for 1905-6 
will be submitted to the Houses of Parliament for | 
confirmation for 1906-7. This is unfortunate, as , 
the proposed rules for 1906-7 were in many points j 
an improvement on those of 1905-6. ! 

! 

Cambridge University has prepared a very attrac- 
tive programme for its summer meeting in August 
History, literature, art, and science are all catered 
for, while theology, the theory of education and the 
causes of unemplo3rment and its possible remedies wiD 
also form the subjects of lectures and discussions. 
The social side of the meeting will not be n^lected 
either. Receptions, garden parties, and personally 
conducted excursions will alleviate the austerity of i 
the lecture-room, and all kinds of special arrange- 
ments have been made for ensuring the comfort of 
visitors, including cheap tickets on most of the 
railways. Those who desire further informatimi 
should read the pamphlet issued by the authorities 
of the University, which is a thoroughly complete 
and interesting manual. We can conceive of no move 
pleasant or profitable way of spending a holiday for 
those engaged in teaching, and the cost is wooideF 
fully small. Those whose want of means have pi 
duded them from breathing the atmosphere of i 
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jf our old Umversities in the ordinary way are thus 
enabled to obtain a sUght whiff of it ; and, in spite 
of all that may be said to the contrary, it will do 
them good, and send them back with renewed vigour 
to their work. 

The Encaenia at Oxford seems to have lost its 
old reputation for rowdiness, and to have unex* 
pectedly attained to one of dignity, which an 
uninitiated person might not unnaturally have 
expected to take for granted on such an occasion. 
At any rate^ this is the impression that was carried 
away by more than one of the audience this year* 
The old obstructionist tactics of the undergraduates 
were conspicuous by their absence, which is hardly 
remarkable considering the extremely small number 
of them who were present ; and all unprejudiced 
people will admit that the proceedings were the 
more decorous, if less lively, for it. Fancy the 
feelings of a distinguished and learned foreigner 
on discovering that the occasion of conferring the 
highest compliment that the most eminent Univer- 
sity in the world can pay to a scholar is turned into 
a sort of low-class variety show I And yet, if we 
look at the other side of the medal, we caimot help 
thinking that it was not the intention that these 
proceedings should be carried on for the benefit 
of a bevy of brightly apparelled ladies ; surely it 
was intended as an assembly of the members of 
the University, providing an object-lesson to its 
sons to aim high. So we are confronted by a 
dilemma : keep the undergraduates and submit 
to unseemly interruptions, or make their entry 
difficult and play to a gallery of people whose 
only interest is spectacular- It is a somewhat 
humiliating alternative, either way. 



We have received a strong protest from a repre- 
sentative committee pointing out that the financial 
aspect of the present Education Bill has not been 
properly considered, and that if all private effort is 
to be combated it will entail an alarming increase of 
the rates. Those of us who remember Mr. Forster's 
assurance that his elementary scheme would not 
exceed threepence in the pound, and have lived to 
see the average asse^ment rise to more than a 
shilling, may well ponder over this warning in 
connection with o\ir secondary system. The re- 
ligious controversy has dwarfed everything else, it 
seems ; but we who are interested rather in the 
proUems of the more advanced section would do 
weJl to look at other aspects of the Bill. 



New Lamps for Old 

By C* H. Hardingham^ M,A- 

The woman who would he stylish finds that she has 
not time to wear out her clothes before she has to buy 
new ones, so rapidly does the fashion change, and 
Mistress School finds it just as bad in the case of her 
text-books. To have the same list of " books in use in 
the school'* two terms running is to be hopelessly out 
of date. 

Just as a few years hack there was a deluge of six- 
penny, fourpenny, and threepenny illustrated magazines, 
so now we are overwhelmed with equally cheap text* 
books, got up in much the same fashion, and possessing 
much the same value. How true this is will be apparent 
to any one who notices that, under the new maoagement, 
even the railway bookstalls are beginning to tempt 
travellers with these pretty little scholastic booklets. 

Not least remarkable for number, variety, or lightness 
(as opposed of course to levity), are the mathematical 
text -books, AH sorts of dainty mathematical soufflh — 
''elements of algebra," ''simple graphs,*' ** modem 
arithmetic for beginners" — appear day by day till one 
begins to think that the ^Titers will have to adopt a 
mathematical nomenclature, and add A', A" &c., to 
the names of their books to distinguish them from 
others of exactly the same title ; while it is impossible 
to conjecture what, in the days when Euclid held the 
field, became of all the gentlemen similarly minded to 
those who are now compiling their private versions of 
the '* Elements of Geometry/' 

Not only do new books appear in such numbers that 
soon each school will need a reader to save its staff the 
arduous task of becoming acquainted even with the 
reviews of them, but it is just as bad if the master 
decides to keep unchanged a book which he has used 
with good effect for several yeai^, for even in this case 
new editions follow upon one another's heels in a most 
undignified hurry, and not only are the books which 
the new boys bring into the class bound in much brighter 
colours than the old, but a great deal of their insides is 
brand new also. There is a good eleven of pages labelled 
A, and with the sets of exercises it is just the same or 
worse* Very hkely No» LVIIL has disappeared, and 
instead are to be found Ex, LVII. A, B, C, D and E 
composed almost entirely of numerical substitutions, 
drawing to scale, or other mathematical fancy-work. 
In Examples XXXI X*, No* 3 has retained its number, 
but changed its substance, and No. 5, though outwardly 
the same, has acquired a different answer, while if the 
master incautiously bids the class work the examples 
in set XXXIX. from 12 to the end, he finds that while 
most of the boys do four, those who joined most recently 
have done fourteen ! 

Now when books are so many it may seem rash to 
select any particular one for praise, but at the same 
time, of those drawn up on really modem lines, Mr* 
Oughtred's Key of Matfusmaiics has much in its favoui. 
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True it was published about two hundred years ago, 
and would need a little editing, but, in many respects, 
it is in the height of the modem fashion. What, for 
instance, could be more like a recent Board of Education 
syllabus than Oughtred's inclusion of logarithms and 
the contracted methods of multiplication in the same 
course, and his omission of indices from the study of 
algebra ? Oughtred indeed left out indices because he 
did not know of them, while, on the contrary, the Board 
is guided in this matter by— if such a thing exists— its 
collective intelligence ; but the result is the same, and 
consequently some may see here a striking confirmation 
of the value of that great Educational Principle— the 
Historical Method. Unconsciously (if not, the confirma- 
tion lacks reality) we have worked back to the mathe- 
matical course that came into vogue some two hundred 
and fifty years ago, during the infancy of modem 
algebra. 

In spite of this there will be many besides those who 
sneer at all principles of education except the go-as- 
you-please, leave-the-master-and-the-class-alone prin- 
ciple who will refuse to welcome Oughtred's book, even 
if some enterprising publisher produces it in sixpenny 
form and puts it on the railway bookstalls, at Padding- 
ton, say, where its mere name, The Key of MathemaHcs^ 
should be sufl&dent to ensure its ready sale amongst the 
thousands of school-boys going West. 

The persons to whom I refer are those who reject text- 
books altogether in mathematical subjects. "Let us 
go back," they say, " to the Pre-Euclidean days before 
manuscripts were written out for the students at Alex- 
andria." These men are in fact guided by what we 
may call the great Pre-Historical Principle, and would 
revert to the methods of Pythagoras except in one point, 
namely, that they would make use of collections of 
examples. 

Now as it seems probable that gentlemen who are able 
to steer their classes over the difficult seas of mathema- 
tics without the aid of a book will also be capable of 
inventing their own questions (which would then have 
all the charm of spontaneity), we must suppose that 
these printed exercises are to be used chiefly for setting 
impositions to such of their pupils as fail to remember 
work which has been once explained to them, but which 
they have forgotten, and have no means of looking up. 
Accordingly, even this practice may be no exception 
to the general method of reversion to antiquity, as, 
for all we know, Pythagoras may have dealt with his 
disciples in a similar manner. 

In many points besides those already mentioned 
Oughtred is in the prevailing fashion. His book con- 
tains not only arithmetic and algebra, but also mensura- 
tion and geometry, quite in the latest style, treating 
areas algebraically, proving the rectangle property of 
the circle by the aid of similar triangles, and so on. 

Moreover, this blending of the different branches of 
elementary mathematics together is exactly what masters 
of a certain school of thought are nowadays calling 
for. " Give us," they say, *' co-ordination of studies. 
Let us have one complete course of mathematics. The 



boys should not know whether they are doing arithmetic, 
algebra, or geometry.** 

Now by a student of The Key of MathemoHcs this ideal 
might frequently be realised, and the book undoubtedly 
is just in the style of the hour, for which very reason 
it must soon be out of date. Fashions change quickly, 
and it is unwise to prophesy. Still, it seems not un- 
likely that in a few years the most popular book on the 
market may be the earlier Latin edition of the same 
work, entitled Clavis MathemaHca. As this was pub- 
lished fifty years before the Key, it is, if anything, in 
closer accord with the Historical Principle, and what 
could be more pleasing to advocates of Classical Reform 
and of the co-ordination of studies than for the boys 
to do their mathematics in Latin ? They might then 
not merely be ignorant whether they were working 
at geometry or arithmetic, but even whether it was 
classics or mathematics which occupied them. 

Mental Gymnastics 

By H. Bompas-Smith, M.A. 

In the May number of the NaHonal Review^ Mr. Reginald 
Lucas attacked, in what is now the fashionable vein, 
the classical curriculum and methods obtaining in his 
time at Eton. He complained that the teaching given 
bore only remotely upon the interests of actual lUe, and 
that, therefore, the boys left the school but ill equipped 
in Imowledge and habits of thought to play their part 
in the world of men. The June number of the same 
review contained an answering defence of the Etonian 
system, interesting as a naive expression of the tradi- 
tional point of view. The following sentence, if taken 
literally, is almost worthy of the Viri obscuri. Mr. Lucas, 
the writer says, appears not to admit that " Eton is 
essentially a place of preparation, where we learn how 
to learn, rather than actually take in and retain the 
instruction we receive." This is rather hard on the 
Eton boy, but even if we assume that he sometimes 
" takes in " the instruction given him, there remains 
the more important question as to whether the subjects 
in which he is instructed are the right ones. This 
question the writer of the article states as follows: 
" The question really at issue is : Are the Classics the 
best mental gynmastic, the best brain-sweat, available ?" 
and he goes on to answer, "The public school point 
of view is that they are." 

Now such a statement of the question clearly assumes as 
an unexceptionable axiom that the business of a liberal 
education is to provide the most effective form of mental 
gymnastics or " brain-sweat," and the only proUem 
to be solved is the discovery of the subjects b^ fitted 
for that purpose. This assumption, however, Mr. 
Lucas implicitly denies, and hence this skirmish in the 
National Review takes its place as a minor incidwit 
in the great battle that is being fought between fpn 
advocates of the lost cause of formal training and .1 
adherents of a directly practical ideaL 
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Fifty years ago the battle had hardly begun. Then 
Latin and Greek were still the staple mental pabulum 

• in all secondary schools, but they had long ceased to 
be taught as the necessary keys to the treasure-house 
of ancient thought and learning ; they were valued, 
at any rate primarily, as the pre-eminent instruments 
of mental discipline, their grammar trained the memory 
and exercised the logical powers, composition made 
boj's accurate and pract^d their ingenuity; it was 
the day of the minuiux of grammar, of Latin repetition 
and of Greek iambics. Modern languages, if taught 
at all, were taught on similar lines. When the study 
of English was introduced it was mainly in the shape 
of formal grammar* At a much later date many of us 
can remember the Clarendon Press edition of Shake- 
speare holding the field, with Mr. Aldis Wright's dis- 
quisitions on archaic forms, and his quotation of parallel 
passages so distressing to the youthful mind. In 
mathemathics the same principles were followed ; even 

t arithmetic was transfonned into the study of m3raterious 
rules, the practical utility of which no ordinary boy 
could ho|>e to comprehend, while in geometry Euclid's 
array of definitions and axioms and postulates reigned 
supreme ; to suggest that common sense had a part to 
play in the solution of a problem or the demonstration 
of a theorem was to commit a mortal sin, unless the 
said common sense could be justified by references. 
The natural result of all this was that unless a boy 
had a gift for learning, or an unusual fund of in- 
dustry, he became disgusted with what appeared to 
him a Sisyphean labour, and did as little school work 
as he dared. 

Now, however, things have changed. The practical 
necessities of life, even more than the advance of psy- 
chology and ethics, have revolutionised the methods of 
the great body of secondary schools. We have come 
to see that we do not want our boys to grow up into 
men of keen wit and cultivated taste, able to turn their 
ability in any direction, but without the detailed know- 
ledge and the breadth of sympathy which are the condi* 
tions of effective action* Rather we desire for our boys 
that they should develop into men keenly interested 
in definite problems, trained to the performance of 
definite tasks, not standing aloof from the realities 
around them, but anxious to take their share in even 
the tragedies of life. 

But though the theory of formal training in the old 
sense will never again dominate our school procedure, 
much still remains to be done if we are to free ourselves 
from its effects, and I would urge the importance of the 
following maxims if the boy is to feel that his work at 
school is no arbitrary task, but a present help and a 
preparation for his future life. 

First, we shall teach only those subjects which are 
of direct practical value, apart from any mental training 
which may be derived from their study* Of course 
such practical value will be estimated from the stand- 
point of complete living, so that, to take merely one 
eKatnple, it might be well worth while to teach Latin 
in such a way that the boys might learn to enjoy its 



literature, although a course consisting merely of Latin 
grammar and easy exercise would be a misuse of time. 

Secondly, this idea of practical value should guide 
us in our methods of teaching. For instance, when 
arranging our course in any subject we shall make up 
our minds as to the definite value the lessons ought to 
have. Are our French lessons intended to enlarge the 
bo3;s' sympathies by giving them an intelligent interest 
in French life and character, or to enable them to enjoy 
French literature, or to make them able to talk to any 
Frenchman they may meet, or to conduct the French 
correspondence of a business house ? Or again, as far 
as possible, we shall give the boys things to learn only 
after they have reahsed their utility. Thus in language- 
teaching grammar will be introduced according as it is 
needed for the intelligent comprehension of what is 
read or spoken. 

Thirdly, we shaU try to make use of the matter 
supplied by the boys' environment* In science, for 
instance, we shall minimise " pill- box experiments/' 
and connect our physics and chemistry more closely 
with their commercial applications, our mechanics with 
real machines, and our biology with the boys' own 
obser\'a tions. 

I am quite aware that there is nothing new in these 
suggestions, but they are constantly neglected by many 
masters, and they may serve to illustrate the point of 
view. Details of method are unimportant, but the 
general principle is vital. We masters have to prepare 
our boys for their work in the world in a sense unthought 
of by the older dominies, and this we shall accomplish 
only by keeping ourselves close to the realities of life. 
" All knowledge," says Frederick Harrison, " is im- 
perfect, we may almost say meaningless, unless it tends 
to give us sounder notions of our human and social 
interests." 

Mathematics in French 
Primary Schools 

By M< TAbbe Fournier and E< W, Lynam 

" I BELIEVE that, in mathematical science, there exists 
no idea which our brain could grasp without preliniinary 
observation of the world in its manifold features/' 
These words of M. Laisant, Examiner to the Polytech- 
nique, spoken in 1899, may be regarded as the creed of 
advanced primary teachers in France, The new s^'stem 
is pre-eminently scientific. The pupU is taught to 
learn things in the surest way — for himself : and little 
recourse is had to text-bool^, which used to overload 
the youthful brain with confused and abstract dehnitions 
and catalogues of rules* The child is taught to obser\^ 
minutely and to reflect why certain phenomena present 
certain characteristics ; hence his work becomes in- 
teresting instead of dry; he understands everything, 
and leaves the primary school with a sound, methodical 
training, prepared to grapple with higher studies 
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Hitherto text-books seem to have been designed merely 
to pass students through examinations ; moreover, they 
frequently did actual harm by inculcating perverted 
notions into their students' minds. 

Fortunately, a reaction is now taking place. The 
readers of School may be interested to hear something 
about the new method. This system is, however, pecu- 
liarly suited to the French schoolboy, who thinks much 
more than his British counterpart about work and 
examinations, and tries even from his recreations to 
draw new knowledge. 

M. Carlo Bourlet, Professor at the Lyc6e St. Louis in 
Paris, began a course of lessons thus : " Each of us has 
a clear idea of what one object, considered by itself, is, 
and of what a collection of objects is. Eadi distinct 
object in the collection, whether it be like the others 
or not, is called a uniL For example, a flock of sheep 
is a collection of objects — ^which are the animals 
composing it. • . . A unit can, moreover, be itself a 
collection." 

He gives as illustration a regiment of soldiers, which is 
a collection of companies. He defines a whole number 
thus : 

"A whole number is a collection of units. To 
investigate the number of the objects or units in a 
collection is to count those objects." 

Again, the Professor of the Faculty des Sciences at 
Besanfon. M. Andrade, said lately, when opening his 
course of public lectures on the mathematics of engi- 
neering, 1905-6 : " The idea of a whole number can be 
presented in two ways — (i) as a counting, (2) as a result 
of comparing two unities of the same kind. As a count- 
^g$ you may represent each of the objects by a heavy 
line or bar. This bar or stroke of chalk on the black- 
board is a symbolic object representing a real object, 
just as the sum of the chalk-strokes is the sum repre- 
senting the collection of objects." 

The idea of number, presented in this light, accustoms 
the child to abstractions. If, afterwards, wishing to 
arrive at a conception of two quantities or two magni- 
tudes, he begins at a given point and moves to the right, 
marking off lines to represent them, he will naturally 
superpose the smaller on the larger segment. Since 
this smaller segment serves him here as a practical unit, 
he will try how many times the greater contains the 
lesser segment. Thus the notion of multiplication and 
division becomes familiar to him, and he will perform 
those operations intuitively. Thus, too, he grasps that 
abstract thing— number— better and more rapidly than 
if he had juggled with innumerable half-comprehended 
hierogl}^hics. 

If, when playing with pieces of plank, a boy finds that 
one of these material magnitudes does not contain the 
other any exact number of times, he will reflect on this 
and may instinctively conceive the possibility of dividing 
each of these quantities into a certain number of equad 
smaller quantities. Each of these latter quantities will 
be their common divisor. 

By using small objects such as beans or counters 
when at play, a child will come to build up an addition 



table for himself. With only some squared cardboard 
or a box with compartments he may discover that in 
whatever way he sets about adding up, inversion of the 
order of the units has no influence on the result, that 

3+5+7 - 5+3+7 - 5+7+3 - 7+5+3. Sec 
Similarly will he discover that if he multiplies a quantity 
by three whole numbers taken in a certain order, he can 
invert the order of multipUcation without inflmniring 
the result. The theorem, " When a quantity is multi- 
plied by several whole numbers the result is absolute^ 
independent of the order of the factors," will now be 
readily grasped. And, as by playing with sticks or 
matches, the idea of commensurable numbers comes 
naturally, so, by a reflex contrast, will also come the 
idea of numbers which have no common measure. 

Again, if he is taught to place his sticks in some order 
determined by their relations to space, putting them 
end to end from left to right, he will acquire the notion 
of the position of the numbers ; and he will quickly be 
able to assign without difficulty a plus or minus sign, 
as may be, to the absolute value of a number. The 
origin or starting-point and the directions of the segments 
representing quantities will guide him sufficiently, and, 
being accustomed to regard simultaneously the absolute 
value and the position in space of the segments repre- 
senting lengths, he will see that subtraction is merely 
addition. 

Then, using squared paper, the pupil who understands 
the representation of magnitudes by s^;ments drawn 
to the right can establish for himself that 

5 + 9-8 + 6-2 - 



I ■ ■ ■ ; I y 
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Certain ideas, moreover, usually only acquired at a 
late period, can be early learnt by using squared paper. 

Let each of the squares on the paper represent a unit 
The pupil can shade one, then two, then three squares, 
and so on. For each sufficiently important group, ask 
him to make the additions : 

1° 1 + 2 + 3 -6 

2^ 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 -10 

3"" 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 5- 15 
4° &c. 

Having added these series and sought for a general law 
governing their sums, he will deduce 

1+2+3 -^^4 



i+a+3+4 
1+2+3+4+5 - 



2 
4x5 

2 
5x6 
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1 + 2 + 3 = 6— 



}oubUess the pupil might object ; 
Tiat IS, tf X 2 :=: S." 

But as soon as he deals mth the second case, 1 + 2 + 3 
-4, he finds his formula at fault and is obliged to form 
ttother one. So he learns not to generahse too hastily ; 
ad the same caution will be impressed upon hira if he 
Hakes another series beginning with a different first term 
and with another common difference. The following dia- 
gram will impress the foregoing formula on his mind : 
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What ts called association of images is also useful in 

ag facts in the memory* M, Andrade, in his lectures, 

ad that some of the audience confused the signs 

reaier than and lets than. To fix their attention, he 

^marked that if you arrange conscripts according to 

their heights, the smallest will always be at the side on 

irbich the lines passing through the heads and feet 

the conscripts would meet. Ever after the idea 

"conscript '' recalled the signs. 

In his recent work, Science ei Apologetique^ M. Lap- 
parent shows that two fundamental ideas dominate 
matheinatics — that of number and that of space* 
Through the full perception of what a solid body is, 
we arrive, he believes, at the dear notion of space. 

It is by examining the rotation in space of a sohd body 
fixed at two of its points that M, Andrade defines a 
straight line* For his students it is not merely, as in 
Legendre*s classic definition, *' the shortest way from 
one point to another/* It is no longer associated with 
the chalk-mark on the blackboard. For they perceive 
that the straight Une^ being an axis round which a sohd 
body moves, is neither a surface nor a solid, but a 
len^. When, later, these students are told about 
magnitudes of one, of two, or of three dimensions, they 
not to re-adapt their fij^t conceptions, for the first 
Pmoftion given them of the straight Une was not a wrong 

M. Andrade found it difficult to prevent his students 



from confounding the plane he lectured about with the 
plane of the blackboard on which he drew. So he got 
a triangle made of pieces of wood, rigidly fixed. On this 
materialised triangle he stretched a certain number of 
threads from the three angles to points on the sides 
opposite. This triangular web, while answering to 
the famOiar formula, " Plane : A plane is such that it 
completely contains the straight line lying between 
any two of its points/' enabled him to give new and 
clearer definitions of a plane. But a line on the black- 
board also possesses the above-mentioned qualities, 
and the board offers the image of a plane. The child, 
however, will alter " offers the image '' of a plane, into 
'* 15/' This confusion of image with reality in a boy's 
mind is as hard to eradicate as the confusion of the 
chalk-mark with a straight Une. 

Teachers and text-books, servilely imitating Euchd, 
often introduce the definition of parallel lines in 
teaching the rudiments of geometry. This postulate 
could well be dispensed with while teaching the elements. 
Very early in his book, Gcomeirie de VajuUage^ M, 
Andrade examines the movement of a plane about a 
straight hne situated in that plane* His triangular 
woof has shown that a plane is a magnitude of two 
dimensions. By observation of the two sections of the 
plane situated on each side of the given line, he shows 
space to have at least three dimensions. Abandoning 
the system which considers plane as distinct from sohd 
geometry, he has recourse to Euclid's postulate only 
when he comes to study the metric properties of geo- 
metry J but the young pupil already comprehends 
clearly several important geometrical data. However^ 
in this study of the properties of space, we must avoid 
giving to proofs the form of theorems. 

The results are better, generally, when even a.dvanced 
students follow this method and condense their obser- 
vations into formula than when they iwe first told the 
result of a theorem and then expected to prove it. 

The theorem called after Pythagoras— in EngHsh, 
Proposition 47, Book I.— was the terror of Baccalauriai 
candidates. Yet see how simple M. Laissant renders 
it in Educaiion founded on Science / 

'* Take two equal squares and from the four sides of 




• 



one of them mark off four equal lengths, then join up 1 
points thus obtained (see the figure) so as to form f< 
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right-angled triangles — as if four set squares had been 
placed at the corners of the square. These right-angled 
triangles are such that in each the sum of the sides con- 
taining the right angle is equal to the side of the square. 
. . . The interior figure is evidently a square, and this 
square is constructed on the hypotenuses of the triangles 
in question (i, 2, 3, 4)." 

M Laissant shows that if you make a second figure. 
A' B' C D', equal to the figure A B C D, if in this square 
the set squares are so used as to obtain two interior 




squares constructed on the sides other than the h3rpo- 
tenuse of the set squares, you obtain two squares, a and 
fi, whose sum is equal to the value of the square y in 
the first figure. Certainly, this is not an ex professo 
proof ; but in many respects it is as good, for by teaching 
in this fashion you make the pupil fe^l the subject 
Thus is it possible to give a child exact notions of what 
height, breadth, and depth are — to show him, from his 
experience, what geometrical space is. 

It is to the teacher's interest to fix the field in which 
the child's natural curiosity is to range. Instead of 
letting it go to waste and entertain itself idly, he should 
utilise it to instruct Thus, M. Jules Payot advised 
teachers of history to bring their pupils to visit monu- 
ments and ruins so as to give them a concrete frame- 
work into which to refer dry dates and events. 

Since 1880, these and other notable improvements 
have been made in primary education. The ideas 
which La Chalotais expressed in 1763 and Condorcet 
repeated later, seem now to be taking practical shape. 
The teaching of mathematics, long crystallised as if in 
a final mould, has lately been given a move forward. 
But to realise properly what improvements have been 
made one must compare the new system with the old 
methods — which still, alas, prevail widely. 

Edinburgh Univbrsity has decided to appoint a lec- 
turer in Psychology, with a view to assisting in the process 
of training teachers. The salary offered is only ;(300 a 
year, but it is probable that it may be held in conjunction 
with other appointments. 

Thb latest news from Trinity College, Dublin, is that a 
lady student — Miss O. C. Purser — for the first time has 
obtained a scholarship, taking second place in classics on 
marks which in an ordinary year would have given her 
the first place. 



Common Room Papers 

The Schoolmaster's Holidays 

By C. C. Th. Parcz, B.A. 

A THREADBARE theme such as this needs perii^)s some 
apology. Like many other educational topics, the 
disposal of these periods of leisure has been frequently 
discussed, but of the suggestions which have been pat 
forward, some seem to involve a mental or nervous 
strain, somewhat unsuitable to a man who has just 
ended a hard term's work, while others are obviously 
too expensive for a class of men whose remuneratkn 
is strictly limited. 

I have no wish to point another barb at the average 
schoolmaster, by emphasising the folly of wasting long 
and frequent holidays, but as an old hand, I may, 
perhai^, venture to indicate l»iefly a few ways of spend- 
ing them, which, without involving any undue strain, 
intellectual or physical, seem to offer opportunities 
either for improving one's self and one's prospects with 
due regard to necessary relaxation, or for husbanding 
one's resources otherwise than by vegetating at the 
parental domicile. And first, let me say that it is to 
the average assistant master I write, whether at Public 
Grammar, or Preparatory School, who has had an 
expensive and protracted education at school and 
college, who is destitute of private means to any con- 
siderable extent, and without interest, except such as 
he may make for himself in the pursuit of an honourabie 
and highly responsible calling. Let me also add, as 
ground for presuming to offer the following suggestioDS 
and remarks, that I am a public school and University 
man, and have had twelve years as assistant master 
in both private and public schools in England and 
Scotland, and several as headmaster. 

The French, German, or Swiss teacher is a member 
of a State-recognised and -subsidised profession; he has 
security of tenure, an increasing, if modest, income with 
pension attached, and a definite social position. The 
English schoolmaster, if registered in Colunm B, gains as 
yet no very tangible advantage from the fact, and has 
neither security of tenure, or, necessarily, a rising salary, 
and his profession is not always a guarantee of his social 
standing. 

It is obvious, therefore, that his success in life depends 
directly and not indirectly on his own individual exertions, 
after the first step secured by his degree <x diplomas. 

He has to fend for himself to secure preferment and 
position. His calling involves some fourteen or fifteen 
weeks' enforced cessation from normal work every year, 
while in almost every other cultured profession the year's 
holiday may be reckoned in weeks on the fingers of 
one hand, and the disposition of this prolonged period 
of unemployment shoidd be an important factor in the 
schoolmaster's life. 

Men often complain that teaching is hard and worry- 
ing work, and assert that long holidays are essential to 
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the maintenaBce of that crisp and fresh attitude of mind 
and body necessary to keep in touch with boj^. Hard 
and worrying it may sometimes be, but most doctors 
and many clergymen work for longer hours than the 
schoolmaster, with much fewer breaks, if any, and 
often with many more calls on a narrow income, wMle 
their opportuniti^ for sport and healthy recreation 
are generally extremely scanty, if they exist at all. The 
schoolmaster has constant opportunity for fresh air 
and exercise in the pursuit of his regular work, and even 
though it may nec^sarily be with youngsters whose 
play is child's play to him, it is none the less sufficient 
to keep him in health and strength* 

Nevertheless, a very large number of schoolmasters 
imder the age of forty — I do not think I am wrong if 
I say the large majority* at any rate of unmarried 
men — devote their holidays entirely to their own 
personal amusement, either at their homes or else- 
where. 

There is no doubt that the present-day craze for 
athletics is largely responsible for this* A man must 
have his golf or his fishing at Easter, his skating or 
shooting at Christmas, his cricket week, his tennis, or 
his jaunt abroad in the sunwner; he must go and see 
the Australians here or the ** All Blacks" there, and 
so the weeks — and the money — shp pleasantly away 
till next term draws his nose again to the grindstone 
for a brief period, before he is free to follow his own 
pursuits again. 

Holidays are the schoolmaster's opportunity. — If well 
and wisely spent, they may prove, instead of a fruitless 
period of idleness devoted simply to vegetating or to 
the immediate dissipation of his modest income, the 
most potent weapon he has for advancement in his 
profession, and that without sacrificing the modicum of 
mental and physical relaxation which every Englishman 
regards as his birthright > 

First amongst holiday occupations most be put 
Holiday Courses^ — in France or Germany, 

These are now so well known that comment or ex* 
planation is unnecessary, but I may add that the amount 
of study to be done and number of classes attended 
are largely dependent on the individual, and plenty of 
opportunity is afforded as a rule for interesting excur* 
stons and outdoor exercise. They are usually most 
economically arranged, and are consequently well 
within the means of the average schoolmaster, and they 
involve residence in a carefully selected foreign pension 
or family where daily opportunity is afiorded of improv* 
ing one-s conversational powers in a foreign language, 
and one should not lose sight of the fact that entire 
change of scene, climate, acquaintances and cuhins 
affords a healthy and bracing mind and nerve tonic 
which can hardly be too highly rated. 

To the modem language man these courses are 

mvaluable, as a means of keeping him an couranl with 

the spirit of the nation whose language he professes; 

and to others they afford an opportunity, ready cut 

^. and dried for them, of enlarging their mental horizon 

^kin the pleasantest way, and even, as I have known done 



in several cases, of adding in time a second and most 
valuable string to their scholastic equipment* 

Some of th^e advantages may, no doubt, be got equally 
well, simply by living in a French or German family, 
but this requires careful selection which can often be best 
done by the English Chaplain, if town life is preferred, 
and care should be taken to secure one where only the 
language of the country is spoken. Even if successful^ 
however, in finding the right one, the stimulus of the 
holiday course is lacking, and one h rather inclined 
to succumb to the temptation of frittering away too 
much time in cafis, or making the only too-easy ac- 
quaintance of other English-speaking people about the 
place. Residence with a forester, however, in one of 
the German mountain and for^t districts can be strongly 
recommended to any one fond of country hie; and in 
the summer some sport can generally be had as weD, 
a little shooting or trout-fishing, and often riding. The 
Oberf6rster or Forslmeister have the local authority 
and position of a landed proprietor and magistrate in 
this country, and are invariably well-educated men and 
socially extremely pleasant. The cuisine is generally 
simple, but good of its kind, and often includes venison 
and trout, while inclusive pmsion is seldom more than 
five shiUiDgs a day. 

Closely connected with this, or easily fitted in with 
it, is the walking tour, and if a camera can be taken, 
and a short stay made in one of the historical or mediseval 
towns, such as Rouen, Niimberg, Goslar or Innsbruck, 
so much the better, 

Rouen, for example, could be combined with a tour 
in Normandy; Goslar, with a tour in theHarz; Eisenach 
with a tour in Thiiringian Forest. 

Most of us know very Uttle about European history, 
not to mention European architecture, and the ways 
and customs of the people, and it is astonishing what 
a vista of great deeds and great men can be obtained 
by a stay of a few days in one of these towns aided by 
a little study of its history, A camera will do much 
to brace our enthusiasm to seek out the notable spots 
and buildings, while the results may be incorporated 
in an illustrated lecture for school purposes. 

Thus, for example, I can imagine no more interesting 
town to spend a few days in than Goslar, on the borders 
of the Harz ; picturesque to a degree, closely associated 
with the history of the Emperors from the early Middle 
Ages, and still preserving abundance of traces of its 
history in its walls, towers and old houses. It is within 
twenty hours of London, and forms a gateway to the 
Harz, than which there is no more picturesque and 
bracing district for a walking tour in the length and 
breadth of Germany, while incidentally such a tour 
might include a visit to the Rotenburg and the colossal 
Kyffliauser monument with all the legends that 
cluster round the old Emperor Barbarossa. 

A longer journey might take one to Innsbruck, where 
one is in the centre of the country of Andreas Hofer, the 
Wilhelm TeU of the T>toI, and thence it is a short run 
to the inimitable Dolomites, or the lovely Austrian lake 
district. Or again, a study of Renaissance architecture 
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Vy eke ujw^^^^m ^xi^x «t^» Prvxif hcyj h& Court 
tiiM«, wvttW fcif tt 4 f yi* &vJ '^ vf>«Tr4tk« with «adi 

i tfj^/^j'/r; witikjfjir laA uA c>'di&ir, Ucuife I am 
fj^^tf^M tirfrf £f'/fft Vy-^yy j<«r;t r/f vktw, the ixan wbo 
1/^4 V/ Axit '/wft kif^ ij^rtt ti^ J/«t vaiae ->ot of life for 

liMtjAOt/Ji fjfi l/vJc, iJj* ;/e4^uian i» fr« erf every 
i$yf*^$Ai$m ys^h iuA ^isuiy i$Wj. H« nuiy never see the 
i/i|^i f'Au4 /f'/f/j '^^ duty t// «/y>t)jer. He ak/ne can note 
iM^ «j/|>f4/4;iM>; t>^ ti^tU and v/ttivfe <rf natore as tbey 
//M|(f#t t// 1^ a|/|yfe<,«at^l. He can cot acroM cr/ontry 
rA^/re '/r Je^ at wjJl, v^ tfie liei^it or refresh himself 
to t)A tfif/mtiMin ttrea/n without tbott^it of means of 
i;4my^U9^M. No rouirtj road, liead wind, or pancttsred 
fyie ihU^Urft: with hiJ> iA*:siAurt, and ^^nce arrived at 
tlie end ^/f lji^ 'la/^ \fMrn^, ii0s out sleep without care 
for iJie uynum. 

'liimi ai$ain, Dr. Lunn's tours in the good ship 
Artumaut, tli//u^h s//fnewliat more expensive in the 
rnd than tlie oiitin^^ I have s^> far alluded to, afford a 
'^tijy pkai^afit oj/|x/rt unity //f visiting classical spots, and 
might wdl 1^ in/lulg'r'l in fMxuhifmzlly. Everything 
is mftp|>«!il out for the traveller, so that he can devote 
liis wliole energy U) a study of tlie scenes and places 
visite^l. 'I'liit vivid im|iresskin made on one by a 
visi(| say, lo Greef:e, and tlie |M;rsonal contact with the 
remains of (he grealimt civilisatirm of the ancient 
woild are w^ll worth the initial outlay; and here 
Again, tttmrt from the hnMulening influence on the 
mind, which ran Imnlly fail to have its effect on the 
everyday work of the chissical man, a most interesting 
lecture cun Ihi compiled with the aid, of course, of the 
nevtir-to-lje-foigotten camera. 

I come now to those op|K>rtunities, more or less 
casual, which, unlike tliese liefore mentioned, afford 
little Mro|Mi for self-culture, l>ut, on the other hand, 
generally have the gratifying effect of filling instead of 
lightening one's jmrse, ut the exjiense of agreeable, 
yet not sevcire, work, with time for regular exercise 
and amuNemrht. I rrfrr to tutorshi|w and reading- 
parties. More of thrNe are to l>e had than is com- 
monly NupiMMtd. For example, many parents are 
tmly t(Hi glad to find one of their l)oy's masters 
ready to take his tiwn and one or two other ho|)efuls 
in chaige tor puit of the sunnuer holidays at some 
pleasant country s|M)t, where three or four hours' work 
a day in tuliliing up weak |Miints or putting on the 
IhiIIhIi for some future examination can l)e pleasantly 
vaiieit Ivv it'gular exercise in the slmiHi of golf or flnhing 
with a lesiHmsiltle |teisou at tlie head. And once a 
leading-iuirtv has Itern MuoiTSHfuIIy organiseil and 
cunietl out fitwh candidates are ahniwt certain to come 
iorward in smHYeiling jtium. 

Hrief tutimhii^ are iHUistantly to Ite heard of, too, 
thn^ugh the rectHSi^l-'^l agents, and are by no means 
diMcuU to secure. NVhile tlie amount of hard work 



they ectail is ^eatniSj iacqpidenble, tfaey often lead 
to jieasam acqaaactaootsinps v&kb may pvove osefal 
at socae luiire rbry, 

The greaz tizm^ ^ to make a stare One tatotsbip 
often leads to aiMXfaer, or the man may be asked to come 
back another year, and tfaoug^ it may not bang in 
many shekels, it has the great advantage of filling up 
tp9Jt time, and thns pmJaJing tbe imrssity id spemdinf 
money. 

Other ways of spending one's bolidajs will occnr to 
the readers of this article. Some of them will no doobt 
appeal to men with special tastes. 

I have met, for example, one ylioolnMSte r who made 
at least as much in the holidays as in tenn-time by 
designing book-covers for pablisheis; another wbo 
owned a small p i op e ity and farmed it Him^rff in the 
h(didays, patting in a r e sp o ns i b le man to look after it 
during term-time; another who anselfisUy gave up 
most of his hoHdays to a boy's brigade, of which he was, 
I think, a most efficient captain. 

There is, however, one holiday empioynient wfaicfa 
should appeal to many University, especially the j^oonger, 
members of a school staff, idikh, while it demands 
pre-eminently unselfish labour for others, deserves from 
every moral aspect all that can be said for it, and richly 
repays those who give their time to it — ^I refer to MissioD 
work in the slums. Many colleges have a mission nowa- 
days, and most of them are only too gjad of the un- 
grudging assistance of their alunmi, for there is always 
work to be done there, and work that can be truly called 
a labour of love. 

I have not, so far, alluded to literary work pore and 
simple. The writing of school-books is doubtless a 
source of income to a good many schoolmasters, partico- 
larly if they are fortunate enough to come to terms with 
some well-known publishing firm, or are able to introduce 
their books premanently into a large school, but this 
branch of industry has been undoubtedly overdone of 
late. The adoption of reformed methods of teaching 
modem languages and mathematics gave a fresh impetus 
to the production of text-books for schools, and specialists 
in these departments found fresh scope for their enetgies, 
but every educational publisher offers now a weal^ of 
choice in almost every class of school-book, and a new 
hand has little chance of getting a book on the market 
unless he is prepared to take the risks of loss on 
himself. 

There is, however, one form of literary work vdiich 
occasionally offers opportunity for remunerative employ- 
ment, namely, the translation into English of notaUe 
books from other languages, more particularly French 
and German. A striking novel or biography of some 
public man often commands a ready sale, and if a man 
has a facile pen and a ready conmiand of English, and 
is prepared to devote a few weeks to a translation of 
such a book at the right moment, he should have 
little difficulty in getting in touch with a suitable 
publisher. Such an opportunity may not occur often, 
but when it does, time must be seized by the fare- 
lock. 




By W, Edwards, M.A. 

Middlesbrough High School 

The problem of what boys read is of considerable 
inter^t* The great increase in cheap magazines and 
light literature tends to sacrifice instruction to amtise- 
xnent, and to div^^rt attention from solid reading. An 
attempt was recently made in a large secondary day 
school in Yorkshire to ascertain how far this tendency 
had gone, and to what extent it had been checked by 
the provision of wholesome general reading in the school 
library* 

An inquiry as to the most popular authors showed 
that Henty is the favourite, and ninety-seven out of 
one hundred and sixty-six boys included him in their 
six favourite authors. Next came Talbot Baines Reed 
^^wilh sixty* nine votes, two more than Ballantyne re^ 
^^bdved. Dickens and Manville Femi came next with 
l^mty^seven each, and Conan Doyle with forty-four 
irotes received three more than Sir Walter Scott, and 
four more than Charles Kingsley, Four well-known 
authors were in the thirties r Jules Verne thirty-eight # 
Kingston thirty-six* Captain Manyatt thirty-five, and 
Faiimore Cooper thirty-two. Twenty-six boys voted 
for Rider Haggard, twenty*one for EUis (whose Indian 
tales are deservedly popular), eighteen for Dumas, 
sixteen for Gordon S tables » fourteen for Mayne Reed, 
thirteen for Mark Twain, eleven for Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and ten for Harrison Ainsworth. Tom 
Hughes received only eight, as many youthful critics, 
while thoroughly enjoj^ng the mighty deeds of Tom 
Brown at school, find the introductory chapters some- 
what uninteresting, although one boy singled them out 
for special commendation because of the light they throw 
on country hfe in the south of England. Kingston, 
Mis. Henry Wood, Seton Thompson and Jerome K. 
Jerome gain six votes each, and were placed one vote 
behind Guy Boothby, and one in front of Thackeray, 
whose *' bCK>ks are interesting, but do not give way to 
excitement/' In addition to the above, nearly every 
popular author obtained some measure of support. 

As a general rule, the same reasons are given for the 
preference of authors, but pungent criticism is not 
lacking. Henty is chosen because he ** puts history 
in the form of adventures/' but a less favourable critic 
sa>^ that ** Henty seems to have an attraction for some 
boy's, although his books are only history in another 
forna.*' Another critic, even less favourable, angrily 
demands, "If Henty wants to write a history book, why 
doesn't he, and have done with it?" Dickens finds 
favour because of his humour and the reahty of his 
characters, and because he showed " the condition of 
the poorer classes of his time," but we respectfully beg 
to c^er from the boy who hkes The Old Curiosity Shop 
" because of its jolly nature.** Jules Verne *' makes 
so many sdenti£c books understood by the reader of 
ordinary educadon/' and shows " that all Englishmen 




are not good, and that Frenchmen can also be heroes/' 
Dumas and Scott are appreciated, not only for the 
interesting incidents they narrate, but also for the 
information they give as to the conditions of life, the 
dress and arms of different periods of European history* 
As a general rule, books of natural history are not 
popular, but Seton Thompson, who "treats of animals 
from the animal's point of view/' is a marked exception, 
ajid one youthful naturalist included him with Rev, 
G. Wood, Kearton and Morris, who *' gives splendid 
accounts of entomology," among his favourite authors, 
Mark Twain affords '* a pleasant change after heavier 
readings" while Talbot Baines Reed, the most popular 
writer of school tales, owes his ability as a writer to the 
fact that '* he himself was once a schoolboy." But 
reasonable exception is taken to " the terrible illustra- 
tions '' of his books, and the critic rightly dbapproves 
'* of the same plates doing duty for many different 
stories," 

School tales are among the most popular of books, but 
even these do not escape censure. The White Feather is 
praised *' for its humour, always spontaneous and never 
forced. It» too, has a novel plot, an unusual thing in 
school tales, and the omission of the inevitable bully 
and goody-goody hero is also a vast inducement to a 
perusal of this story/' Another school tale is worth 
reading because " it does not picture impossible things 
as in Stalky and Co^* Stanley Weyman, Conan Doyle 
and R. L. Stevenson meet with general approval, and 
there is a considerable demand for the addition of 
Sherlock Holmes to the hbrary, although one boy declares, 
'^ I think Sherlock Holm^ stories are done to death." 
Tales of adventure always appeal to bo>*s, but the ided 
is one " which is not too bloodthirsty, but yet full 
enough of adventure to make it interesting/' This 
^dew might not be endorsed by the boys of one form, 
who, we are told, " need something to thrill them/* 
One boy considers that Motors and How to Manage 
Them is his favourite book, and suggests that Henty's 
books should be replaced by books on engineering, 
because '* the British boy hkes to do something prac* 
tical." Our boys object to love-stories, "one of the 
classes of books that I am glad to say are not at all 
numerous in our library is love-stories/* But one boy 
of fourteen hardly shares this view. " Shakespeare 
gives a great amount of mirth mingled with the most 
serious thing (no words can express it) ever known, that 
thing being love. How one is rejected and another 
received. What is the cause of this ? Can it be ex- 
plained by any human power ? No I We cannot speak 
its language. Not even Shakespeare can»" We should 
be glad of further information from this gentleman in 
ten years time. We feel pretty sure that when he has 
been rejected once or twice he will find plenty of words 
'* to express it/' 

The papers received do not bear out the beHef some- 
times expressed that Dickens and Scott are no longer 
popular. The boys in the fifth and sixth forms have 
each read on the average five and a half books by these 
authors, and Ainsworth, Cooper and Lytton have their 
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Its, Huy of the joastfer boys tbtxe 

tbetr ^ddi'prefsciioe for Scolt and Dickim, An 
inqttiry was made as to tbe ttumbcr of boys in the uppti 
fchcKii who had read certain standard boolcs, and it 
was fofond that oat of 187 bo3rs, X45 bad read RMmom 
Cruso€^ 118 Sw<$$ Famiiy Robinum, log Tom Bnmm*$ 
SckooUays^ 104 VmU Tom's CMn, 90 Trmsm^ l$Umi, 
68 Iwnhoi, 84 W§simm4 Ho, 77 Otw^r Twi^, 65 PU- 
grim's pFOpiss, 61 Dursl&y€w, 58 Pidsmkk PaperSt 57 
Th€ L4isi of the MoUc^ns, $1 Dmd CoppirUM, 

The boys in tbe two top fonns ba\*e read not less 
than threti and in some cases seven, plays of Shake- 
speare in school More than two- thirds have read other 
I^ays al home,, one boy has read ten, one eleven, one 
fourteen, and one fifteen* Twitfth Nigki seems the 
most popalar because of its humour, although the 
stirring speeches in Henry V. and the story of Ths 
Merchani of Vtnice are much appreciated* Tlie boy 
who approves of tlie pla)rs of Shak^peare *' be- 
cause of their eiceUent ponctuation ' ' may perhaps 
prove to be the founder of a new school of literary 
criticism. 

Home influence is a factor of supreme importance 
in the development of the reading habit in children. 
The mere presence of well-stocked bookcases in the 
home is a guarantee of the parentis interest in a culture 
wider than that of the modem newspaper, and inquiry* 
has shown condusively that the opportunity of easy 
access at home to the English classics has greatly 
contributed to raise the standard of boys' literary taste, 
WeU^illustrated editions naturally prove the most 
attractive, but the cheapness of many excellent reprints 
of standard works, which are now appearing in such 
large numbers, enables even the poorest parent to form 
a well-selected library at a very small cost. If, as has 
been recently asserted, there are many households in 
which the Bible and an Enghsh dictionary are the only 
books available, some boy^ have a just cause of com- 
plaint. The feeding of the mind is no less a parental 
duty than the feeding of the body, and that duty is not 
properly discharged by any man who allows his boys 
to depend solely upon the school or free library for 
general reading. It will often be sufficient to lead older 
boys to the water. They may be left to drink them- 
selves, but direction and supervision are necessary in 
the case of their younger brothers. The task of selection 
has been rendered somewhat difficult by tbe enterprise 
of publishers who have catered almost as much for 
children as for their elders. But there are general 
principles which make the task easier. The unrestrained 
imagination of the young, which leads in the race to the 
growth of myths and legends, in the individual to the 
love of fairy-tales, decides the kind of reading best suited 
for the nursery and first years of school Ufe. But the 
parent must take an active interest, and while boys of 
fourteen or fifteen who try to read The Gfcek Heroes or 
Tanglewmd Tales without knowledge of ancient history 
or personal explanation often find them uninteresting 
and childish, they appeal most strongly to boys of eight 
or nine if read under the direction of a sjnmpathetic 



parent or teacher who explains difficolti^ as they ame* 
Mr. W. T* Stead's admiFabla series of •' Books for the 
BaJms" b of the greatest vahie as a means of fomuof 
the habit of goieral rteadiflig» and tbe example of soise 
boQsdiolds in which the children receive one of these 
books every month is to be commended strongly, hi 
tbe next stage, books of adventure wiU be the fa^ 
and in this case too carefol selection b 
With such assistance boys will gradually pass froa 
Henty to Stevenson, and thence to Sir Walter Seott 
But personal interest is essentiiJ If the best results 
to be attained* and it ts tooat unfortunate that pressure 
of bu^fiess or tbe deammb of sodety often render thai 
peiBonal interest impoMble. 

Host of our seraodafy sdiools possess lending hbrarits, 
but lack of e&ctive or]ganisation frequently limits thdr 
usefulness. It is not enough to provide books. Every 
effort must be made to see that boys botrow and read 
the books provided, and this task is rendered easier if 
a smaQ library Is pronded for every form, and stocked 
with t>ooks suitable to tbe a^ of the boys concerned 
It is easy for a form master to see that such a library 
is property used, and some difficulties which arise wliea 
all txx»ks are included in one large school library are 
obviated. In addition, a general reference literary of 
books supi>lementary to school work should be pro\-tded, 
and the senior bo^'s, with proper direction, will find this 
of great value* If, from time to time, the boj-s are 
required to write essays on the books they have rcid, 
the benefit derived will be greatly increased. Cenenl 
reading is further stimulated by special ** Reading Prijws** 
awarded after an examination in standard works read 
in leisure time during term or holidays. Those boolcs 
should be chosen which combine hterary merit with 
general information, but the books should not be too 
difficult for the ordinary boy. Historical novek are 
the best, and many boys who cannot read Carlyle's 
Fren€h Revoluiion will derive both pleasure and profit 
from A Tale of Two Cities. The judicious selection Df 
prire books in school, and gift books at home, may do 
much to develop the love of good literature. The 
possession of a good book is a strong: incentive to read 
it, and an EngUsh cl^sic which might never be taken 
from the shelves of a public hbrary is often read 
and appreciated when given by a friend or wonjal 
schooL 

The work of the public hbraries has b^n of 
value in providing general reading for boys, es] 
for boys of the poorer classes, whose homes often contaia 
very few books. But our free libraries would be more 
effective if some means were generally adopted for 
directing the reading of the younger borrowers. The 
hbrarian is often most anxious to give advice as to the 
selection of books, but his time is fully occupied, and 
the pr^sure of other duties curtails his work in this 
direction. The establishment of juvenile departmeatSi 
first started by the Birkenhead Free Library, has done 
something to meet the need; but the final sduliou is 
to be found in the co-operation of the public library and 
the primary school* Cardifi afiords an excellent example 
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>f such cooperation. The Cardiff School Board voted 

I initial grant of one-eighth of a penny for the pro\i5ion 
fof school libraries for its Board Schools, and supple* 

lented this by an annual maintenance grant of one- 

[twelfth of a penny. The books were purchased and 

issued under the direction of the head of the free 

library in special cupboards to the primary schools. 

The teachers take charge of the books , and distribute 

I them to children above the fourth standard, who make 

Ino payment for the loan. It is felt that it would be 

[wise to offer similar facilities to younger children, as 

I penny dreadfuls appeal uith fatal power to boys of ten 

[or twelve* Originally the books were moved from 

school to school, but as a general rule every school has 

low its permanent libr^y* This arrangement enables 

teachers to gain a better knowledge of books available, 

to obtain books suited to the particular requirements 

jf their school, and to check misuse more easily* One 

book is provided for every child in average attendance 

above the fourth standard, and the choice of books is 

Itarefully supervised, as indiscriminate selection tends 

to lower the standard of reading. The Higher Grade 

chools receive books of a more advanced character, 
s^hile the hbrary for the Pupil Teacher Centre is chosen 

itb special reference to the work of these students, 
|al though text-books are not supplied. Visits to the 
j)ublic library are arranged for older scholars, and lec- 
ftures on such subjects as "The History of a Book,'* illus- 

ited by specimens of Egyptian papyrus, horn- books, 
fand masterpieces of the Kelmscott Press have been 
much appreciated. The interest of infants is aroused 
by showing them books of legends^ of fairy- tales, and 
nursery rhym^, illustrated by such artists as Caldecott, 
and it is important to bear in mind the value of good 
illustrations as a factor in the growth of the reading 
habit. 

These arrangements, due largely to Mr* J. Ballinger, 
the head of the Cardiff Free Library, have proved an 
unquahhed success. The number of books issued rose 
from 116,553 for sixteen months ending 1901 to 201,605 
lor tu^elve months ending 1904. The cost for the first 
year's maintenance was £260 and for the last complete 
year £356* 

Speciad arrangements are made to induce boys after 
leaving school to borrow books from the free library, 
and the increasing demand for more solid readings which 
has been one of the feature of the last two or three 
yeaiSj is probably due, to a great extent, to the influence 
of the school Ubraries, 

Most boys can be taught to appreciate good Uterature. 
But the power of appreciating good books, like other 
acquirements, requires guidance, and the lack of efficient 
guidance, together with the increased production of 
light literature, is the main cause of the failure to read 
the English classics which characterises so many of our 
young men and women. The hearty co-operation of 
the parent, the schoolmaster, and the pubhc hbrarian 
can do much to counteract this, and it is to be hoped 
that this important question will receive due attention 
from education and free library committees. 



Vacancies 



Monmouth Grammar ScHOOt,^Headniastership. There 
is a vacancy here, but we have no details. 

Borden Grammar School* — Head mastership. Graduate 
wantedp between 25 and 35* Apply, W. J, Harris, Sitting- 
bourne » Kent. 

Lyijm Grammar School, Chester. — Headmastershlp : a 
dual schooL Applicant must be married. Write t>cfore 
July 9 to T. J. RIdgway, Wildersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire. 

South Norwood Secondary School for Girls, — 
Headmastership. Salary ;£250, Apply before July 7, to 
Jame9 Smyth, Katharine Street, Croydon. 

Wig AN Gram MAR School. — Science Mastership. Salary 
begins ]^i40. Apply to the Headmaster. 

Blackpool, — One Form Master and three Form Mis- 
tresses wanted* Salaries begin ^£125 and ^£105, Apply 
Director of Education, Blackpool 1 before July 7. 

Llakelly. County Intirmediate School. — Form 
Mastership. Salary £^30^ Apply Headmaster. 

Goldsmiths* College > New Cross, S.E. — ^Teacher of 
Music wanted. Salary ^250* Apply, before July 5, 
The Warden. 



Appointments 
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Mr. E. Sharwood Smith, of Newbury Grammar School, 
was selected as Headmaster of the Cr3rpt Grammar School, 
Gloucester, but we understand that he has since asked to 
be allowed to resign. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, of University College School p London, 
to be Headmaster of Cheltenham Grammar School. 

The Rev. R. W. Clarke, of Gravesend, to be Head- 
master of Alcester SchooL 

Mr. J. R. U. Penry, of Reigate Grammar School, to 
be Headmaster of Helens School, E%eter. 

Mr. E. C. Sherwood, of Westminster School, to be 
Headmaster of the South Eastern College, Hamsgate. 

Mk. W* H, Milkes to be Headmaster of the Mumcipal 
School of Art, Coventry, 



Tbe Chairman of the Irish Commi^ion mentioned else- 
where in our columns is Sir E. Fry, and the other nam^ 
are ; the Chief Baron of Ireland, Sir T, Raleigh, Sir A. W. 
Rucker, Professors Jackson, Butcher, and Coffey, Mr* 
Douglas Hyde and Mr. Kelleher* The last-named is the 
only Roman Catholic Fellow of Trimty College, and was 
elected just two years ago. 

The London County Council has taken counseVs optnion 
as to whether they may provide spectacles for children 
with defective sight, but they have received a douche of 
cold water, and had to fall back upon charity. The Scots^ 
man suggests that free tooth- brtishes will be the next thing. 
Well, rather than that the same state of things should be 
perpetuated as exists now, we would be inclined to go the 
whole distance. We take care o( our cripples and idiots, 
but won't intervene until we have the finished article. Is 
not preventiofi better than cure ? 
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Our Schools 

VI. Westminster 

Every public school has its peculiar characteristics ; 
Westminster has an individuality which begins from 
its geographical position, and may claim to be 
marked above that of any other school. It is not 
merely that Westminster stands alone among the 
great schools in belonging to the heart of London, 
for the half-century is not complete which has seen 
Charterhouse, St. Paul's, and Christ's Hospital 
desert the sites of their foundation. It is above all 
to intimate association with a foundation historically 
the most famous in the British Empire that West- 
minster owes its peculiar character. The Abbey 
may probably be called (in an ultimate sense) the 
birthplace of the school whose buildings stand within 
its precincts, and in whose government the Dean and 
Chapter have a share. In the Abbey part of the 
daily life of the school is spent. No other school 
has such a chapel, and it is on this association 
that when in modem times some have spoken for 
the school's removal to a country site, others 
have argued that Westminster removed would be 
Westminster no longer. 

From the knowledge of its history, it is only pos- 
sible to claim the Abbey as the birthplace of the 



school on the ground that, before the dissolatioa d 
the monasteries, there was, as dsewliere, a nMuastic 
school. It is possible, but cannot be asserted, that 
there was a fully organised Grammar Schocd ; but 
this could not, at most, have left any other Iq^aqr 
than the conception of founding a school here after 
the monastery was suppressed. Eluabeth is ac- 
claimed foundress of the modem Westminster, hot 
the idea had already taken form in 1540 when 
Henry VIII. set up or provided for the tnainfAn^iw 
of a school within the precincts. The monastezy 
was restored from 1556 to 1559, but when, in 1560, 
Elizabeth refounded the College of St. Peter, she 
paid special attention to the school, and it is fc^ this 
reason that the founder's prayer offers ** groHMS pn 
fundairice nostra Regina Elixabeihay This was the 
beginning of the Royal College of Westminster. 

It is beyond purpose to enter minutely into the 
subsequent history of the school. There may be 
observed, however, certain instances of the sur- 
vival of the foundress's own provisions until the 
present time. Her provision for forty Queen's 
Scholars (who bore their original title during the last, 
but are King's Scholars in the present reign) is 
maintained. There are now sixty scholaidiqa, 
but the twenty outstanding date only from the time 
of the late headmaster. Dr. Rutherford, and are a 
natural outcome of the development of the home- 
boarding system at Westminster. But the origiiial 
number of scholars board in the school, and *' Col- 
lege " ranks apart from and (it may be said) above 
the ordinary houses into which the rest of the school 
is divided ; in football and cricket, for ^y^mp^ 
the King's Scholars pit a team against one select 
from the whole of the ** Town Boys," who inclnde 
all the non-collegiate members of the school, whether 
boarders or home-boarders. This eminence is wdi 
deserved. To College belong the fullest oppor- 
tunities and main duty of cherishing the historic 
traditions and characteristics of the school. For 
example, the Westminster Play, the most famous of 
her ceremonies, is exclusively the work of the forty 
King's Scholars resident in College; while in the 
daily hfe of the school (to take no higher example) 
the bulk of the peculiar ** Westminster vocabulary " 
deals with the affairs of the King's Scholars. In 
short, life in College very clearly inspires a fidelity 
to the trust of tradition which a Town Boy, thouj^ 
greatly admiring, perhaps cannot fully appreciate. 
Nevertheless the home-boarders and half-boarders^ 
that is to say, the great majority of Town Bqyis^ j 
lose less than might be expected of the ben^dal 
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ts of the boarding system. Very few of them 

home between moming and afternoon schools, 

the house S3retemj and in other ways, Westminster 

eserves, as nearly as may be, the usual constitu- 

on of a school of boarders. The To\^ti Boys are 

divided, as will be seen, into four houses, two of 

which contain boarders and half-boarders, and two 

only horae-boarders. 

To Eli^beth is attributable the school's connec- 
tion with Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity, 
Cambridge* The Christ Church scholarships are in 
themselves the higher prize, but those who are elected 
Trinity exhibitions may hold minor or major 
tolarships won in open competition as well Elec- 
ion is made to three (or less) scholarships or exhibi- 
ions at each foundation annually. The Town Boys, 
ice 1873, have stood on an equal footing in this 
ard with the King's Scholars, to whom the privi- 
tge of election was before confined. Benefactions 
later date than the original foundation have both 
ided to the income of elected scholars and pro- 
ided for further exhibitions. "Election," which 
falls at the close of the summer term, is not a public 
ceremony, but the Dean of Christ Church and the 
aster of Trinity are commonly present in person 
ong the electors, and many of the congregation 
at the ordinary services ** in Abbey " on " Elec- 
ion Sunday ** are astonished by the appearance of 
le election candidates there in evening dress. 
The election to College (for which boys are eligible, 
thin certain limits, whether already in the school 
not) is known as ** challenge " from the former 
ractice, perhaps coeval with the foundation, of 
ting a boy on his proficiency in orally asking 
answering questions of his fellow competitors* 
A pleasant Elizabethan survival is that of the pre- 
sentation of Maunday Money, which the Queen 
granted to the school for distribution as prizes to 
the annual amount of £a- The coins are given now 
to the head boy in each form or set monthly ; the 
epigrams read by boys **up school" on "Election 
Tuesday/* the last day of the summer term, are also 
rewarded with Maunday pence* 

Most great schools treasure the memory of one 
peciiUarly eminent headmaster, Westminster's 
famous name in this connection is Richard Busby, 
His term of office covered more than half the seven- 
th century, a period during which the fortunes 
f the school had close and interesting association 
with the political history of the country* The school 
possesses a beautiful memorial of him in the Old 
Libraiy, a room (architecturally notable for an 
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exquisite plaster ceiling) now occupied by the 
Seventh Form, the highest on the classical side. 
Busby buUt this room, and the cases which line its 
walls contain the libraiy which he bequeathed to the 
school. The School Library, however^ a far larger 
collection, commemorating the name of Charles 
Brodrick Scott (headmaster 1855-^3), enriched by 
many presentations^ occupies five rooms in Ash- 
bumham House, of which mention is presently to 
be made. There also dates from the close of Busby's 
reign a custom which is the most splendid heritage 
among Westminster traditions* At the coronation 
of James IL in the Abbey, the King*s Scholars were 
permitted, for the first time, to acclaim both the 
King and the Queen with the words " Vivai Jacobus 
Rex / " and ** Vival Regina Maria / " This right was 
zealously maintained thereafter^ — never more so than 
when, after the long interval of the preceding reign, 
King Edward VIL was crowned, when the acclama- 
tion was worked into the musical scheme of the 
coronation service. At the many services of State 
ceremonial in the Abbey, place is always found for 
at least the senior members of the school. 

It has been possible thus far to indicate in a 
definite connection some of the peculiar character- 
istics of Westminster ; but the tale is not completed. 
First among the ceremonies yet to be described is 
the celebrated Play, to which allusion has already 
been made as a College function exclusively. In 
each year at the close of the Michaelmas terra a 
Latin play (under modem conditions one of a cycle 
of four — the Afidria, Adclphi^ Pkormio, or Trinufn- 
fnus) is staged in the college dormitory, part of which 
is transformed into a theatre for the occasion. A 
Latin prologue, delivered by the captain of College^ 
reviews the events of the year in which the school 
has had interest. To be cast for a part in the play 
itself is an honour confined to the King*s Scholars, 
while those who are not acting have many duties in 
connection with the ceremony. An audience of 
Town Boys form the " gods," high up in the rear- 
most gallery, and are bidden to applause by the 
signal of canes waved by two King's Scholars as 
" god-monitors*" The rest of the house is filled 
(most fuUy on the third and last night of presenta- 
tion) by Old Westminsters, ladies, and masters 
and their guests, among whom the Dean's and the 
headmaster's guests are always a distinguished 
company, which has not infrequently included 
royalty. An epilogue in Latin elegiacs, from an old 
King^s Scholar's pen, deals humorously with events 
of current interest, worked together into some 
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semblance of a plot with the characters bearing 
their names as in the play. The laughter which the 
epilogues always invoke, even from those to whom 
Latin is unfamiliar, and the claim which these always 
make to have foUoin^'ed the play itself with ease, are 
a deserved tribute to the singularly clear enuncia^ 
tion to which the players are carefuUy trained. 
Plays are not peculiar to Westminster ; in early 
times colleges and schools frequently presented 
them* But Westminster's play is the only survivor 
of these originals, and in modem times has found 
imitators. Some of the audiences still, as in early 
times, contribute at wiU to a '* cap ^* in pasmient 
for the performance. 

In the " Pancake Greaze ** on Shrove Tuesday 
the school preserv^es a sport of unkno^'n antiquity* 
In the presence of all ^sembled *' up school " (that 
is, in the great schoolroom) the cook, entering in 
state behind a verger, aims to cast from a pan over 
a certain bar in the roof a pancake made for the 
purpose according to no culinary recipe* As it 
falls a boy chosen from each forai (originally the 
whole school took part) rushes to catch it, and after 
a struggle timed at the headmaster's discretion ^ the 
victor is conducted to receive a guinea from the 
Dean* 

In ** declams '* (declamations) the junior King's 
Scholars preserve an ancient right of addressing 
their seniors in verse, on an evening in hall during 
Election* The seniors may be commended or at- 
tacked, but for this occasion cannot retaliate ; they 
are not named, but identity is sufficiently indicated. 
Among other notable functions^ the brilliant Latin 
Service of Commemoration, held biennially in Abbey 
on or about November 17, is of modem origin, but 
well attuned to its historic environment- The recep- 
tion which follows it " up school " serv^es, Uke the 
play, to bring together those who preserve their 
aHection for their school* So also do the annual 
school concerts and sports, as well as the cricket 
and football matches against Charterhouse, when 
these take place at Vincent Square (the school 
games ground), as they do alternately with meetings 
at Godalming, 

Westminster is a small school in comparison with 
its peers ; the number of boys, now nearly 280, has 
been increasing of late years* The curriculum calls 
for no special notice* The boys are divided into 
classical and modem sides, and there are classes for 
those specialising in mathematics, science, and other 
subjects. The most important addition to the 
school of recent years has been a fine laboratory* 



This leads to tlic subject of the school bi 
generally » in which there is much of interest, 
quite new buildings, besides the laboratory and i 
well-equipped carpenter's shop, there is Rigaud'i 
house (one of the two in which Town Boy boaidecs 
arc receivedt the other being Grant's) whidi has been 
rebuilt completely from the designs of Mr, T. G- 
Jackson, R.A. Rigaud's. Grant's, and the house of 
the Master of King^s Scholars occu{iy the south side of 
Little Dean's Yard» which connects with Deal's 
Yard and the cloisters and forms the school quad* 
rangle* The west side (separating the yard b(m 
Dean*s Yard) is formed by *' Home-boarders,'* 
which, however, is not the only house which ex- 
clusively receives home-boarders. The fabric of 
this house is of some antiquity. On the north side 
the other and slightly larger house of home-boardeiB 
occupies the ground floor of the beautiful building 
called Ashburham House, It has been attributed 
to Inigo Jones, and retams a singularly fine grand 
staircase. It did not come into the school's posses- 
sion until 1882, being pre\iously occupied (generally) 
by members of the chapter. Its upper floors coih 
tain classrooms and the Scott library. More cUss- 
rooms intervene between it and the building whidi 
includes the sixth and seventh form rooms, which 
flank the entrance lobby to the great schoolroom. 
This chamber, with its walls beautified by modem 
panelling and the painted arms of famous alumni, 
and exhibiting elsewhere the names of many others, 
preserves some of the fabric of the old monastic 
dormitory. The east side of the yard is maioljr 
occupied by the house of the King's Scholars, for 
the design of which Wren was mainly responsibte ; 
but its front towards the yard is a blaiik wall, lonst 
ing an essential part of the old racquet, or rather 
bat-fives, court. A new racquet court, properly so 
called, has been built in connection mth the new 
laboratory — a tribute of Old Westminsters to the 
headmastership of Dr. Rutherford. The King's 
Scholars take their meals in the splendid old refec- 
tory known as College Hall» adjoining the famous 
Jerusalem Chamber ; they are joined at midday 
by the majority of the Town Boj-'s of *' Home- 
boarders " and " Ashbumham." The most ancient 
building now devoted to school use forms' a lobby to 
the gymnasium, and is part of the Norman under* 
croft of the monastic buildings, a pnecious idic 
where architecture of this early period is otbemtse 
unrepresented. 

As to gameSj Westminster's football code is Asso- 
ciation, and the annual football and cricket matcbes 
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ainst Charterhouse have already been mentioned, 
br a few years, until Eton*s conversion to Rugby 
tbaU, a team from that school was met ; an 
counter with Winchester has taken the place of 
fixture. " Water " is no more than a treasured 
istorical memorj% Westminster was, for many 
ars^ the rival of Eton in rowing, but the sport 
as given up owing to the increase of traffic on the 
wer Thames, and the impossibility of combining 
ar rowing on the upper river with school work. 
A cadet corps is now well established, and the oppor- 
tunities of the gymnasium have come to be more 
fully realised than formerly. 

It has been claimed for Westminster bojra that 
they have wider general knowledge and interests 
in current affairs than other public-school boys. 
Some attempt has been made to cultivate this trait 
by means of lectures " up school " and essay- work 
on subjects outside the ordinary curriculum. Evi- 
dence of it is found in the flourishing condition of the 
debating, sdence, photographic^ and other societies. 
The schoors position in London should help to 
account for it, and it may be, in some measure, a 
good result of the home-boarding system as developed 
hepe. But there are other reasons more tangible. 
The possession of the Abbey (the unrestricted use 
of" which as a promenade in unoccupied moments 
is to be added to its use as a chapel) must deeply 
impress the minds of many boys, and lead them to 
seek familiarity with its story, which is that of the 
nation. Finally^ there must be noticed the right 
of entry to the House of Commons, which has long 
been granted to the boys — a natural right alwa)^ 
fully appreciated by boarders, while of late years 
many day*boys have come to find consolation here 
for a wet afternoon. In view of such peculiar privi- 
leges it is possible to believe that the late headmaster. 
Dr. Rutherford, was not unjustified in claiming 
(in one of the prologues) that he never heard the 
mention of a famous name in the ranks of public 
service but that it belonged to a Westminster, or 
that Westminster could provide its peer* 

^K O. J. R- HOWARTH. 

^V MACBtHERY V. Headword.— -Once upon a time a railway 
^Knajiager was on bad terms with the company's banker, 
^^or pmposes of annoyance he moved his Directors to ask 
for a complete list oi dividends paid during the last year* 
How t^e banker had an adding machine, so he sent to the 
paper-mill for a narrow roll of paper which he fed into the 
machine* On it he typed the items tiU they formed a 
componjid addition snm about seventy yards long. At 
the foot be sispphed the total from the machine, and then 
forwarded the dociunent to the railway manager, who had 
to check the additioa. 



Some Types of Schoolgirls 

By G. Wynne 

It was a girl's debating society and the subject of debate 
was Man v^sus Woman. The president and opener, 
no less a person than the schoolmLstress herself, seemed 
to feel the weakness of her side (Man), and glad to take 
refuge in generalities, for she kept repeating — ** There 
are men and men, and there are women and women ! '* 
*' And girls and girls I " an artist might have added, had 
he seen the rosy group gazing at their leader with faces 
expressive of every emotion, from warm admiration to 
gentle wonder why she should go on reiterating a state- 
ment after they had more than caught the import. 
If ** education is still to come," as an authority has told 
us, there is no doubt about the schoolgirl — she is a fact I 
We meet her everywhere^ — in the classroom, with French 
grammar, on the hockey field brandishing her wooden 
weapon* at private theatricals, delighting an indulgent 
audience with her amateur performance, or at the ever- 
popular bazaar, selling plush pincushions to bewildered 
bachelors. But it is not in these delicious moments of 
happy freedom that I would focus her for a few moments, 
but as she appears in the schoolroom* And here we meet 
every variety of type, from the dear little prig who in- 
forms you that her father does not approve of Macaulay, 
because " his style is so exaggerated and inaccurate ^ 
you know," to the young lady with well -cut garments^ 
but not very intelligent eye, who is sure she got literature 
in her last school, but has forgotten what it was all 
about. She " thinks it was Milton— or was it Chaucer, 
or Wordsworth, or — somebody ? It was a green book, 
and rather fat I** she adds reflectively, '* Well, my dear, 
never mind the name of the t>ook, try and remember 
something in it and we'll find out the author between 
us," you say cheerfully, with a patience bom of many 
years' attendance at Child Study conferences, where the 
erratic ways of youth are canvassed and discussed and 
labelled and ticketed and generally welcomed as so much 
material to be overcome by the battery of psychological 
science. 

It Is only to the superficial observer that schoolgirls 
are tike as peas. There is a great variety of type, and 
there must be a corresponding variety of treatment, or 
disaster will follow. No stereotyped manner, however 
graceful, will avail ; not even that fascinating ** mixture 
of hauteur and kindness " which a friend of mine 
admired so much in her son's tutor. " I am hoping that 
George will copy Mr* Morland's manner/' she said, " it 
is so high class, and keeps the servants in their place/' 
Look at those two maidens who seem to be suffering 
from St. Vitus's dance. The symptoms are alike, but 
do you suppose there is any resd similarity between 
them ? Marjory suffers from an excess o! mental 
activity, for which there is no legitimate outlet* She is 
top of her class, and while you are painfully explaining 
to number twenty-one the fact (or pretty fancy) which 
number one has heard once or twice before, the latter has 
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Qothmg to do* She has swaBimed and digests and 
assiiniiated and visualised and gouioi$£d it, and U ready 
for fDore, It is no use telling ber to '* sit quiet " and 
** don't fidget," Could you sit quiet in the circum' 
stance ? Remember you are bairmg all the game to 
younelf. Change places with her for a momait, and you 
will realise her position. Invite her to clear up the dark 
spots in the brain of number twenty-one^ with black * 
board and chalk if necessary, and you will see how she 
will brighten up. 

So much for the legitimate fidget, but the other one is 
difierent* She does not suffer from over- activity of 
bratni but from deficiency of it. She does not want to 
learn, and what shs does not want to do she cannot 
understand or believe in any one else wanting. It must 
be affectation. Any way, it is a perverted desire, if 
8inoere« and so she becomes the censor and gadfly of her 
class* who treat her with more or less indulgent tolera- 
tion, as they would an infant who was playing havoc 
with their possesions* 

If there is one hour in the day and one day in the year 
that she hates more than another, it is the examination 
hour. " Write your name in the right-hand comer p*' 
says the examiner in his most official tones, and Duncinea 
proceeds to put it down boldly with great flourishes and 
two lines, carefully ruled, beneath^ It is, perhaps, the 
one thing in the whole paper that she is quite sure of : 
why not then put it down with vigour ? That done, 
she sits staring at the white paper, which stares blankly 
back at her, and will not help her a jot, look she ever so 
long. Yes, this is much worse than the lesson hour. 
Here she can deceive no one with half-muttered syllable 
and confused murmur of words. What she writes on 
that uncompromising sheet of paper will stand in all its 
crudity and incompleteness and ignorance. No kind 
(or impatient) teacher will cover the hiatus with — " I 
suppose you mean," &c. &c., to which modest but in- 
artictilate knowledge replies, '* Yes, that is what I 
meant," and gets a pass. No I here she must consume 
her own smoke, in token of which disagreeable process 
she gives vent at intervals to unseemly noises (supposed 
to be clearing the throat)^ as a protest against the whole 
situation* Oh I it is a horrid hour that, from the first 
moment when she glances nervously at the questions 
and discovers to her horror that she can answer none, to 
that last ten minutes when she is told to read over her 
answers carefully before giving them in. '* Read them 
over carefully ? " What a mockery I Have not they, 
or the empty space where they should be, been staring 
her in the face for the last hour I She glances half 
defiantly, half enviously at her neighbour, a self-contained 
little maiden of twelve years (the youngest in her class), 
who with face screwed up with nervous intensity, writes 
away with all the gra^dty and importance of a Cabinet 
Minister's private secretary. She holds her pen feverishly 
but firmly, never hfting her head except to take snap* 
shot glances at the questions. She does not even need 
to dip her pen into the ink-bottle, for the Knowing One 
has got a fountain pen — ^sked it for a birthday present^ — 
with this in view- I never see her with all her para- 



phernalia about her — pen, pencil, robber, raler, penkoiie, 
nothing forgotten or left to chance — but I think enviovsfy 
of her future husbandi who will noi be tried by comiag 
home to find a dinner *' still in the makiiig,'' as the geoiOr 
gists would say. She will come out first in her 
tions, and she knows it : she has been first ever since 
could bold a pen« Conceited ? Not at alL It is the j<iy 
of the soldier in the battle, of the strong roan eager to im 
a race. She has probably far less conceit than tfai 
demure damsel In the comer, biting ber pen and lookiDg 
disdainfully at the paper before her, with a — *' I could 
an' if I would, but it really tsn't worth while to answer 
such silly questions " sort of air. Ah yes I that one will 
be your problem aD through her school life. She it b 
who will give you so many opportunities of pmctisiog 
the Christian grac^ of patience and humility, with bff 
cold, supercilious smile and general air of sup^riorily. 
She will write something presently, in a languid 90rt oi 
way^ but will take care that there is not much langiKf 
about your corrections. If you make a slip she will tab 
you to task pretty sharply, and inquire more fimily than 
gently what you mean by it. And this not so mxidl 
from a thirst for knowledge as a desire to keep you uf 
to mark. 

'* Why did you stroke out ' he * In my essay and pot 
' she ' > she demands, pointing angrily to the ofiendiiv 
pronoun. 

*' Because the Moon is generally regarded as (emiaise 
when personified/' you answer meekly. Her «yo 
sparkle : she scents her quarry from alar. 

" Wliy then do people talk of the Man in ll 
and off she marches triumphantly, fully persa.**.^v. .-.. 
she has caught you tripping. 

It is not a pleasant sensaHon to be always oa tk 
defensive, and it is with a sense of reUef that you tm 
from My Lady Disdain to the little cherub with 
checks and limbs, ^^Titing away so industriou'^Iv 
apparently with perfect satisfaction to herself. 
usually at the bottom of her class, and is neither jn-uu 
of the fact nor hopelessly cast down by it : she simpty 
accepts it. But to-day she is excited. For the fct 
time in her life she &ids herself in the unique poMtiw 
of being able to answer the questions — ^to such poi 
you brought her by dint of much encourageme 
patience, and help, and (as you modestly thini 
teaching. No wonder she is elated as she h ' 
paper half an hour before the time, becau 
"answered nearly all the questions!'' You 
Uttle smile of quiet satisfaction* This is, itic 
triumph. You wonder if you ought to write aii 
on ** Methods of Teaching Literature " (it would u - 
land to the pubUc), and then — you op«i her paper, ajid 
^is is what you read : 

*' Samul Jonsun. 

** (r) Samule Jonsun was a great poet, but he had sonJ* 
pecularites, as every lamb post he met he alwa)*? *^"^ 
round it and he drank twenty cups of tea, and h*^ ^ 
to pick up all the bits of orange peel in the streets t^^ 
When he went to school the boys laft at him beaizsl^ 
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a twick in the face. When his mother died he sat 

all night to pay for her funral. 
" (2) Pope's chief work was an essay on Christian. 
" (3) Captain Boycott got his name becaus he sailed 
le south seas in search of the Golden Fleas/* 
(You wonder if you ought to write that article after 

*' (4) About the Vicur of Wakefield. 
" We have had a great many nice litmture lessons this 
1, but I think what I like best ts that very funny 
torey about when Jacob goes to the fair to sell the colt, 
lis mother thougt that he would get a bargin, but what 
louid she see ? when he came back was that he had sold 
^e colt for a gross of green spectals. His mother and 
ther and his sisters were very disappanted in him/' 

1 am afraid there were more than Moses* relatives dis* 
>pointed that day. After your beautiful lessons in 
Iterature 1 And you dip your pen angrily into the red 
But — there sits the little writer watching you 
eagerly, for she has made the discovery — a delicious one 
— that you are reading — her paper! And when she 
tells you with beaming face that it was '* just a kvdy 
paper, and may she send home the questions to father, 
because he is so interested in her liturture lessons ? " — is 
it cowardice or wisdom that mak^ you hesitate to tell 
her the true state of her mental larder ? Perhaps, too, 
you are just a little flattered with her verdict ('' a lovely 
paper**), the one dissentient voice in a chorus of criticism 
which has pronounced you and your paper un pro fit able- 
No t that there is much in this grumbling. It is only a 
habit, perhaps a safety-valve, and expresses general dis* 
approval of anything you may, can, or will be likely to 
give them in the shape of a paper rather than actual 
criticism of the one in question. But all that only makes 
the rare virtue of contentment the more welcome, and 
you hesitate before pricking it with an ugly interjection. 
** Rubbish I ** is easily written, and looks very effective 
tn the margin, but you may pay too dear for the relief 
to your literary feelings. Little Cherab has not an over- 
whdming interest in the qualities of the poets : she needs 
the stimulus and encouragement that come from a sense 
of getting on. And now she discovers that it is no use ; 
with all her efforts she is a failure * Henceforw^ard you 
may pipe, but she will not dance, for you have taken 
all the music out of her ; and when you smilingly an- 
nounce that the subject of to-day's lesson is Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, you need not wonder if the 
announcement is received without enthusiasm. Such 
then, are a few of the " Problems of the Schoolroom " — 
problems demanding solution. To shirk or ignore them 
is to court failure, and write oneself, not a teacher ^ but a 
mere *' gerund-grinder/* And are they not, after all, 
quite as fascinating in their way as those of the '* Why 
is a donkey not a donkey" type ? or " Why is a pig 
under a gate like a newspaper ? '* over which a party of 
intelligent men and women will spend many happy hours 
without apparent satiety, and with no thought of 
remuneration. 

But a teacher's life is not all problems. The lottery of 



a schoolroom contains prizes as well as blanks ; and your 
joy in the former will make you very patient with the 
latter, if, indeed, it does not lead you to deny their 
existence altogether. *' What are the prizes?** That you 
must decide for yourself, I am not going to impose my 
list on you, lest you charge me with including in it many 
that had better be labelled ** doubtful** or " blanks/' 
But among the mare than doubtful I am sure you would 
include the modest Violet, who seems to have borrowed 
her manners as well as her eyes from her floral namesake 
and the sprightly Nancy, and laughing loving Emily, 
and the eagle*eyed Isabel, ready to pounce on a fact or 
on you impartially, and honest downright Kate, whom 
you can always depend on for telling you the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, even when you 
could forgive a little compromise, the undiluted article 
being rather uncomplimentary to yourself. And lastly, 
the fair Dorothea, the gentle graceful one, whom I think 
Mrs* Browning must have had in her mind when she 
wrote : 

lo her utmost lightn^s there is truth, and often she speaks 

Ughtly, 
Has a graca in being gay which even mournful souls approve. 
For the root of some grave earnest thought is understrack 

so rightly. 
As to justify the foliage and the waving flowers above. 

And if the fair one have genius as well as gentleness, 
if the face radiate not only sweetness but Ught, if the 
eyes that look out on you from the broad forehead with 
its golden curls gleam with intelligence and humour, as 
well as good-humour, why then I shall not pity you when 
you produce that roU of examination papers, and with 
frowning brow proceed to correct them while you give 
vent to many murmurings on the hardness of a teacher's 
lot. Hard I when you have the privUege of drinking 
inspiration at the Fountain of Youth, of aiding in 
the development of a human soul, of coming into daily 
contact with a maiden, 

Gazing with a timid glance 

On the brooklet's swift advancCg 

On the river's broad expanse, 

to whom you stand related as guide, philosopher, and 
friend — a tie strengthened by the memory of many 
strenuous hours of sunshine and rain in which you have 
helped her up the Hill Difficulty, And now she has 
reached the summit {or thinks she has), and smiles her 
thanks ; and those bright eyebeams penetrate your 
heart and create a warmth there that will melt the 
little ice- maiden. My Lady Disdain ^ and encourage the 
blushing Violet to unfold another of her petals- 

But has she reached the summit ? Ah no ! When she 
gets there she finds there is yet another hill to climb, 
but not with you ! {hinc illae lachrytnae). For she is 
no longer the maiden, ''Gazing with a timid glance 
on the brooklet's swift advance," but has crossed 
over to the other side, and it is only in poetiy, 
you know, that a rose can dose ** and be a bud 
again." 
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The Book and Its Writer 

The Nation's Needs 

The author of this little voltmie* sets out with the object 
of writing for those whose concern it is to miimter to 
the needs of education, to mt« the managefs of our 
schools. He has treated the question historically and 
systematicaUy, and makes a claim for f&imess which it is 
difficult to ca\dl at, even though his sympathies axe 
inevitably apparent. 

We have now, he says, a national system. The 
machinery of the various parts is there, but the only thing 
wantmg is the smooth working of its connecting-rods. 
The chief problem consists in the proper co-ordination 
and linking up of our primary and secondary organisa- 
tions ; and yet, to say that the means for accomplishing 
this exist, and would make a homogeneous system if 
it were duly applied^ does not, we are afraid, get us 
much further. We are tempted to plead that we are 
an obstinate — in many respects a stupidly obstinate 
— race; and that It takes a long time to get rid of 
old tradition. There is a social distinction between 
primary and secondary education, which exists none 
the less in spite of its unreasonableness ; and unless 
and until it is removed or at least mitigated we are not 
likely to get harmonious co-operation. 

There is much that is true in what we read of the 
grading of schools, but we thmk our author is inclined to 
foUow the logical consequences of his arguments rather 
too far in his zeal for a rigid uniformity. " It may be 
heresy, but for my part I am inclined to believe that in 
a really perfectly organised scheme of national education 
there should be no evening schools, though there should 
be every facility for study in the provision of lectures, 
reading-rooms and technical lendmg libraries/' A 
truly Utopian prospect, is it not ? But all life consists 
of compromise, and we should not forget that the evening 
schools hardly contain i per cent, of pupils who are not 
eager to get the utmost out of their instruction ; and 
this cannot be said of any other department of our national 
system. If the evening schools did not deal fairly by 
those who have no other opportunity of improving their 
minds, they would certainly die of inanition ; and we 
may be pardoned for indulging in a smile at the substitu* 
tion of lectures for class work in this stratum of educa- 
tion. Pupils of this level of intelligence are not very 
likely to profit by ex cathedra teaching : what is wanted 
is to develop their own intelligence, especially as they see 
the necessity of it for themselves and are willing to co- 
operatCp We will admit that this is not as it ought to 
be, and that in the ideal state things would be different ; 
this is probably what our author means, but alas ! we 
have to deal with things as they are. 

The Lessons of the History of Education form an instruc- 
tive chapter, and a digression at the end on school books 

* Naiionat Education and Nationat Lift. By J, E. G. De 
MmttmoreQCy, (Swan Sonnco^chcm. 3s, | 



contains a good many sensibte conunents^ even tboogh ?if 
may not agree with Mr. De Montmorency's grief ai thfi 
deposition of our old friend Euchd. True, it is not tor 
his geometry that he is deplored» bat for h^ logic ; and 
yet how many of us in those tuid old days* when our 
master stood with hl^ book in one hand ud the cane 
m the other, and ran the rbk of a strangulated sirabismm 
in his efforts to keep one eye on the blackboard and 
another on the dass^ ever k&med a jot of logk or ite 
science of reason, or anything but the actual words of 
the book ? He is perfectly correct in stating that tbe 
simplification of difiiculties has been carried too far, that 
*' there is no royal road to learning, no long's highway ** ; 
but we should not ht much better off, we arc afraid, i 
*' a Royal Commission or a departmental committee** 
were to *' select or direct the prcKluction of text-boob 
for schools, to be issued under authority." HaveS^e 
not often seen really good acting on bare boards ? Dod 
the scenery and the limdight and the reat of it make all 
the difference ? No — it is the performer, the teacher, 
the method of representation that counts— «jid this o 
eloquently testified to by our author, who points out in 
another passage how few are the names that stand far 
ne\%' departures in education throughout aU the centuries. 
It is the man, not the book — the worksnan, not his tools 
— that we must lay stress upon* 

In the chapters on ''the education of the vervpoor*' 
and '' Education and Social problems," we are brouglil 
face to face with the greatest truces of the day, 
inasmuch as the future of our national race is inde* 
solubly bound up with the proper training of tbo« 
who, if left in their own surroundings^ would only tewJ 
to swell the unemployable and decadenL " Naion 
threatens us at every turn \i1th the weapons of heiedtty ** 
* . . '* the one fact to keep in mind is the absolnte neoai' 
sity to place new thoughts, new wants, new ideals in the 
child's mind" . . , '* the mental slum and physical 
slum act and react upon each other : it is useless 10 
reform one without the other. But it is more hopdvl 
to reform the mental than the ph^ical ^uni« for Ibl 
educated mind will revolt from its surroundings, where 
possible/' This is the most interesting part of the book, 
it is argued that crime, misery, drunkenness and aB 
kindred vices are best combated by education, by bring- 
ing out all the latent possibilities in the mind of this 
worker, giving him an interest to live for, and a hope to 
fall back upon— in short, to revive the soul that is too 
often almost crushed out of him. This is the bright, and 
right, right view. Education is not merely concerned 
with teaching a boy how to earn his bread and butter. 

Even where we are not inchned to follow Mr 1> 
Montmorency to his conclusions, we cannot bul 
that he has stated his case fairly and dispasstonaitiv 
and given his judgment after careful thought. Wc 
should have been inclined to leave out the last chapter 
if we had ^Mitten the book, because an ephemeral discos* 
sion on the merits or otherwise of a Bill which is not 
yet law would seem to detract from the value oi t 
treatise which, if we judge rightly, should take its 
place amongst the permanent literature on the subject 







By Captain C, H, Buck, LA. 

Punjab Commission 

The importance of education in India can hardly be 
over-estimated ; it is required to improve the moral 
tone of the people, and thus reduce crime, discontent 
and sobering; to remove suspicion and superstition, 
_which, in its absence, cannot fail to exist and break out 
provocation. 

Lord Lai^Tence observed in 1868 ; *' Among all the 
sources of difficulty in our administration and of possible 
ganger to the stabOity of our Government there are 
EW so serious as the ignorance of the people ** ; these 

Q^T6s still hold good, and, curiously enough, they apply 

ith some force to the present state of Russia. 

The spread of education is an important element in 
the improvement of agriculture » and in a country like 
India, where this is the principal employment and 
source of revenue, its advance is most necessary. The 
want of it is much more serious to the agriculturist 
nowadays than formerly, when there were no rail- 
waj^s and few communications ; the produce of his 
land was then largely dispose of locally, but now that 
there is a demand for it from the other side of the globe, 
and he k brought into contact with the commercial 
world, he is at a great disadvantage if illiterate. By 
the means of education the cultivator will become more 
intelligent and observant, and progress will be made 
by the introduction of the best methods of agriculture 
from one locality to another. 

The extension of education wDl also do much to 
remove the prejudices attaching to caste and custom, 
which act as retarding agents, not only to progress in 
agriculture, but also to trade, science, and the develop- 
ment of the country generally. 

Before 1854 education was in a very backward con* 
dition; there was no State control, and no recognised 
s^^tera of instruction for the masses, Hindu youths 
resorted to religious centres where they studied under 
pandiis versed in Sanskrit, and a rough kind of educa- 
tion was given to a few in small village schools, whDe 
the children of shop-keepers and money-lenders learned 
what their fathers could teach them in the way of book- 
keeping and accounts. Some of the Mohammedan 
children were taught in parrot-like fashion at the 
numerous mosques to repeat passages of the Koran, 
and occasionaJly to read and write, while Mohammedan 
youths, whose fathers wished them to acquire further 
knowledge, studied under religious enthusiasts and 
tutors. 

The teaching of all classy was almost entirely sec« 
tarian in character, and the chief object aimed at was 
the training of the memory, no attempt being made 
to instruct scholars in applying %vhat they learnt. Such 
private institutions as existed were spasmodically 
assisted by the authorities, and a few Government 
schools were started, but until the middle of the 



nineteenth century the Government took no steps to 
introduce any regular system. 

In 1854 the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, in a memorable dispatch, announced their 
decision to conduct education on extensive lines, and 
prescribed the following measures for carrying out 
their policy : 

(1) The constitution of a department of public 
instruction. 

(2) The formation of Universities at the Presidency 
towns, 

(3) The establishment of training schools for teachers. 

(4) The maintenance of the existing Government 
colleges and schoob of a high order, and the increase 
in their numbers when necessary* ^ 

(5) Increased attention to all fonns of vernacular 
schools, 

{6} The introduction of a system of grants-in-aid 
which should foster a spirit of reliance upon local exer- 
tions, and should, in course of time, render it possible 
to close or transfer to the management of local bodies 
many of the existing institutions. 

This policy was re-affirmed in 1859 wlien the ad- 
ministration had been transferred from the Company 
to the Crown, and during the last half of the century 
it was acted on with considerable success ; in the 
seventies especially, an impetus was given by a large 
increase of colleges and schools, and in 1S82 there were 
over aj million youths receiving instruction in pubhc 
institutionSp 

The system at the close of the century included five 
universities, viz., those at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras^ 
Allahabad, and Lahore, which prescribed courses of 
study and set examinations for the students of affiliated 
colleges ; the college courses comprised instruction in 
arts and Oriental learning, law, medicine, engineering, 
teaching, and agricultiwe. There were 191 such colleges 
with some 23,000 students, 5493 secondary schools 
containing about 560,000 scholars* 98,500 primary 
schools with almost 3,270,000 pupils, or altogether 
about 3353tOOO youths in institutions under State 
control ; if to these be added the boys at private schools 
the total number receiving instruction amounted to 
about 4J millions. 

The amount being spent annually on education at 
the end of the century was over 2J millions sterling, 
of which £846^000 came from fees, £286,000 from 
endowments, subscriptions, &c,, and £1,273,000 from 
public fimds, composed of £693,000 from provincial 
and Imperial sources, £493,000 from Local Boards, and 
£87,000 from Native States. This is a very different 
tale to the solitary lakh, or £6666, which in the early 
part of the century the East India Company considered 
it their duty to devote to education. 

When one remembers that the population of India 
is about 287 millions, the total of 4| milUons under 
instruction is not high ; the statistics in fact show that 
a large percentage of the villages are without any school 
at all, that three-quarters of the boys grow up without 
instruction^ and only one girl in forty attends any kind 
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of school ; thos education in Indit is decidjedly want- 
ing in quantity. Judging the state of education 
in the various provinces by the ratio per cent, of scholars 
to the population of school-going age (taJcen as 15 per 
, cent* of the total population), we obtain the following 
results : Burmah is greatly ahead of the others with 
a percentage of 22.78 ; Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
follow with ratios of 1645, i6,ii and 15.13 respectively ; 
there is then a considerable falling off in Assam and 
the Central Provinoes. while the Punjab (including the 
Noith-West Frontier Province) has the low rate of 7*3 
and the United Provinces come last with a percentage 
of only 7.03, 

As regards qoality, many faults have been found with 
the system, and they may be briefly summarised as 
follows : 

(t) Higher education is indulged in chiefly with a 
view to obtaining Government employ. 

(2) Exc^sive prominence is given to examinations, 

(3) The courses of study are too purely literary in 
character. 

(4) The schools and colleges train the memory too 
much, and the intelligence too little. 

(5) The vernaculars have been neglected in the 
pursuit of English education. 

The influence of examinations during the last twenty 
or thirty years has had a most pernicious effect ; they 
came to be almost the sole means of testing the pro- 
ficiency of the schools ; every student was absorbed 
with the idea that the one object of his schooling was 
to enable him to pass a certain examination, and thus 
gain Government employ. The educated youth could 
write a letter in high-flown English asking for an appoint- 
ment, or he could work out a standard problem in 
mathematics, but if he was asked to write a description 
of his village, or measure the cubical contents of a 
particular room, he was nonplussed. The former 
system led to what may be called '' babuism," and 
Faulted in an enormous increase of ofiSce work. 

That education during the past fifty years has done 
much to improve matters generally is apparent, how* 
ever, in every direction ; the increased use of the post 
office, the large growth of publications and their better 
quality, the marked improvement in the tone and 
capacity of the pubhc serv^ants, the advanced methods 
of business, and the introduction of advertisement t all 
tend to show its effects. The statistics of publications 
are interesting as showing the trend which literature 
has taken ; books on religion are far more numerous 
than those on any other subject, poetry and the drama 
take the next place, and after them come language, 
fiction, medicine, history and biography, law, mathe- 
matics and mechanics, and finally philosophy ; the 
sciences are thus remarkable by their almost total 
absence. 

Lord Curzon arrived in India at a most opportune 
moment, and at once commenced to review the work 
of all the departments of the administration during 
the past century, to collect information and opinions 
on their^ merits and defects* and to start each on its 



journey through the new eeolur)' after thoroogh 
overhauling and reconstruction where necessary. Jlvt 
masterful manner in which he tackled education b 
apparent throughout the Resolution of 1904, and at 
the end of tht next decade we may rest assuied that 
a remarkable impro\'ement will be noticeable. 

The new policy concerns itself chiefly with the devetop 
mcnt of primary eduoition ; the greater proportion <rf 
the Imperial grants are to lie devoted to this purpoft, 
and the number of primary schools is to be etionztoaaly 
increased. A simple course of instruction, eonsistsng 
mainly of reading and writing in the vernacular and 
arithmetic, object-lessons and teaching in the Idnder* 
garten fashion, is to be adopted ; while it is laM down 
that the aim in rural primary schools is not ^ - - rt 
definite agricultural teaching, but to give t! n 

a preliminary^ training which will make them 't 

cultivators, and train them to be observers an j ::^, 

and able to hold their own in business tracisactioDSv 
In the latter class of schools the simplest of reading- 
books are to be used, and only native systems of 
arithmetic taught, but the village records and maps— 
which concern agriculturists in India to so great m 
extent — are to be thoroughly explained to the bo^'s, 
so that, before leaving school, they will understand them* 
and afterwards will not ha\^ to rely on the vUlai^t 
accountant for information about their land, and the 
demands which may be made on them. 

The sj^tem in secondar%^ education is to b<^^ it 

the boys will receive a thorough grounding r ^ t* 
which will fit them for general employment when ttej 
leave school, or provide them with facOiti^ for con- 
tinuing their training in technical schools, or in colk^ei 
and at the universities j the test at the r ' fTi« 
course will be of a more searching charactt ; ot 

former examination, and will not dominate the coii£|^H 
of study, but be adapted to them* ^B 

English is not to be taught before the age of thirtecii 
neither is it to form any part of primary educatioo^ 
except in certain localities in Madras w-'here it is the 
language ordinarily used. Instruction in the vernacalir 
is to be maintained throughout the secondary course^ 

The whole question of the advance of India "is ctody 
connected with that of female education and the pm^ak 
system, but it is di&cult for the former to succeed m 
the presence of the latter, A nation cannot have i 
high standard of morals which keeps its women^totk 
in imprisonment, and thus enables the children, while 
of tender age, to wander from the maternal wmp; 
it is imperative for the proper up -bringing of a chM 
that it be instructed by, and under the care of. iti 
mother up to a certain age, but what sort of teacfaiilg 
can a mother give when she herself is ignorant ? The 
pardah woman may be compared to a hen which is 
unable to follow its chickens through the bars ol it$ 
coop to protect them when they are running into dangef* 

In the Resolution of 1904 it is stated that the Gontnt^ 
ment ''have acted on the \iew that tl - " 
education a far greater proportional impL 
to the educational and moral tone of the people 
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by the education of men/' and it is most necessary 
that steps be taken to open female schools in aU localiti^ 
where the people show any mcUriation in that direction, 
That snfiident action in this connection has not hitherto 
been taken is apparent both from the report of the 
Education Commission and from other portions of the 
Resolution above referred to. 

The present policy will effect an important change 
in the university system of India* It is intended in 
future that universities shall not be merely examining 
_bodies, but that they shall have certain tuitional func* 
'ans, and shall test the teaching in colleges by inspec- 

:>n instead of by external examinations. The number 
students who in 1903-1904 were working in the arts 

^d professional coUeges for university degrees is as 
follows : 



Arts Colleges 



Professional 
CoUeges 



f English 

I Oriental 
Law 

Medicine 
Engineering 
Teaching 
Agriculture 



18,010 
604 

3073 

1580 

lOOI 

240 
no 



The coUeges which train for degree in arts contain 

about three times the number of students attracted 

those which train for special degrees, and in these 

itter the students going through the course for a degree 

law outnumber those who are training for aU the 

ler special courses combined. Almost aU these 

uths intend to try and obtain Government employ, 

id, failing this, to enter the over-crowded ranks of 

legal profession. 
The new pohcy, besides affecting general education, 
also bears on special lines, such as Chiefs* colleges, 
technicalt industrial, commercial and agricultural 
education, schools of art< training coUeges and schools 
for teachers, aU of which are to be given a fresh impetus, 

kCimh^ colleges, for the sons of the rulers of Native 
ates and of native gentlemen of position, are main- 
bed at A] mere, Rajkot, and Lahore, with the object 
fitting them physicaUy, morally and intellectually 
for the responsibilities of their future life. 

Excellent work has been done in the training of young 
men m medicine, engineering, veterinary work and 
forestry, to provide material for the establishments 
of Go\-emment, but little has been accomplished in 
oilier directions. The practice of Japan and Siam in 
sesding selected young men abroad to study special 
subjects is to be adopted in connection with industrial 
^^^ining. An Imperial agricultural college, in connec- 
^■on with an experimental farm and research laboratory, 
Hmas just been started, which will quahfy men to fill 
such posts as assistant director of agriculture, research 
experts, superintendents of farms, professors, teachers, 
and managers of courts of wards and encumbered 
estate ; it is hoped that a demand for men trained 
in this way may graduaUy arise among the large land- 
owners, and that agriculture will thus be generaUy 
tmpfov-ed 



Finally, the Government of India has determined 
to increase the numbers and improve the prospects 
of the educational services, both superior and sub- 
ordinate. The post of director-general has already 
been established ; the numtier of inspectors is to be 
augmented, and members of the Indian Educational 
Service are to be given opportunities of studying ad- 
vanced methods of education in other countries, so 
that they may keep abreast of the times j and the large 
demand for properly qualified teachers will be met by 
the extension and improvement of the training schools. 

The Educational Service wiU now be attractive to 
men of the best quality and talent, and, with the co- 
operation of the leaders of native thought, the successful 
future of the cause is, we think, assured. 



Reviews 



Some Latin Texts 



p. Vergiii Matonis : BucoUcon Liber, pp. xiv + 40* 
A^neidos Bh. L pp. xiv + 26. Bfs. II. pp. xiv + 28. 
Bk. IIL pp, xiv+24. BA. IF, pp. 3dv + 2S- Bff* 
V. pp. xiv + 29. Bk. VI, pp. xiv + 30. Bk. VI L 
pp. xii + 27. BA, VII L pp. mv +25. Bk, IX. 
pp. xii + 27. By S, E. Wimbolt, M.A. (Blackie and 
Son. Each 6d, nett.) 

These ten little books form part of Blackie' s serie* of 
Latin Texts intended for use in schools during the first tiA^o 
or three years of the study of Latin. The Introduction is 
the same for each book. Mr. Wimholt's book on the Latin 
Hexameter h so well known that we turn to tiis introduce 
tion to Vergil with high expectations. We think it a mis- 
take to begin with the Manuscripts of Vergil rather than 
Vergil's Life and Works, but this is a detail ; the section, 
however, on Characteristics of Vergil's style has in it such 
excellent possibilities that we are annoyed at its blemishes 
and shortcomings. It is crowded with facts made difficult 
for beginners by compression ^ e>g.^ in " Cererem corruptam 
Cifeaiiaqu& at ma ^ bread " brevity verges on obscurity ; 
there is nothing to show that we have here two phrases for 
bread or that in the firat it is only Cererem not Cererem mt* 
ruptam that has this meaning. Again, how many boys will 
understand the phrase *' Caesura, None afut two feet : 
per conubia nostra " ? A great deal more explanation is 
necessary, and references should be given so that boys can 
look up the instances in their context. The whole is marred 
also by woful misprints , e.g., p. xiii» ululcUa for uiulattt. 
camibus for canibus^ ianon* for ianton\ And what does 
this mean (p. xiv), ** Synigests, Abiete, aricte, paiirte» 
omnia (disyllable), fluviorumt genua, aJveo, aur€6 ferr^ ** 
(sic) ? The text provide is a sound one, and the chief 
variations are given at the bottom of the page. Some of the 
books require, however, revision to correct misspelling of 
-uus for -U03, especially the Bucolics and Aeneid I, and VL, 
where tuus and iuos^ vuigus and voigus, vuinus and votnus, 
antiquum and anti(^uom jostle one another side by side. 
Some quantities and other details, too, have been over- 
looked : Ed. 1,31 iondenti, 46 full stop for comma at the 
end of the line, 63 iiflus ; 3, 96 capellas ; 6, 51 qu^eiis&rt. 
not quaesissent ; 8, 105 flammis ; id, 46 d. Aeneid L 
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90 cruris, 165 iimm, izz GyAnt 2Bg U, $26 mikh j8a /ila, 
' $Bg Lmina, 542 si, 54S n&n^ 739 ptvluiL Acneid 11. 222 
fiiiubr0t 236 sabtciuni^ 455 qud^ 563 IHii, j6$ Crdt!fi4 (oot 
(wdit'r^s). Aeueid IIL loS MM&iMs^ 126 OiMren, 226 aias^ 
24$ paratn (not parmiis]^ 57 1 Photh^ {not Fkogbi)^ 551 
fC0f«/tf>itu. Aeneid W. 543 L^m^endonifm. Aeoeid V. 
to 11. iS iuid 63 add full stops, 105 PkaithmUii, ti6 Mitit- 
ihms, 240 Netiidum, 265 paianiii^ 28S tk§mfi, 3B9 iiid $84 
^ib«rdififir 452 tniirraff^ {not fnfi«m«ts), 509 sagttla (not fofilliju 
JAeDcid VI, 3; stlrj, 119 si, 147 t^i^taw^ (not totilfiO. I&l 
1 4#fM^^» 222 imgmii svhifwe leretnu 3B3 /^rrJ, 427 omit comma, 
1806 (ufAilc, 865 sirtpituM (not strefnius). Aeneid VII. S9 
lf«*lM«ia«ra» I03 fUpoma^ 128 suptema (not ifi^rtfrna), 255 
iMrlfma, 359 Ldi^Mfd (not L^i^nia), 371 domu$^ 410 Danai^ 
1495 AAfiii, 570 and 742 furs, 590 alga (not ii/ffi), 666 ^f4ii 
y(mjt pedis), 812 i»t)«ffl^f. Acneid V7IL 110. t68, 466, 07 
[j^a£^p 163 afdgbai, 2S6 pbpuliU. 354 mgida, 369 /i^im. 
' 5f 5 omit comma, 615 ampk^^s. Aeneid IX. 17 fugi^mtfrnt 
374 otniftj (not Offinix), 234 i*f#nhMs, 375 fo/^a (not f<i/«il)» 
614 ftflti (oot v$sts), 646 om (not artj}« 714 mgrae (not 
filffg«K 74^ Ao^^ (not ilaj^), Bks, V., \^I.. VIIL and IX., 
tbe lat^t In this series, contain an additional prefactoiy 
note 00 the marking of quantity, which says, '* All vowels 
known to be long by nature are marked, whether in position 
or not/* This is an excellent thing to attempt, but we are 
convinced that Dr. Rouse^ the general editor, must go a 
little further than this, and, without necessarily going into 
the evidence, he must state the rules and give a list of ** con- 
cealed quantities " which are long. Vowels are always long 
before ns, nf, nx* and net, but in this series they are also 
marked long before gm and gn which is a matter of uncer- 
tainty, and usuaUy also before ss, while the latest Latin 
grammar (Hale and Buck) says that vowels are short before 
ss, except in the contracted perfect forms. A succinct 
statement of the facts will greatly enhance the value of this 
praiseworthy series. 

Q. HmaH Flacci : C&rmina L pp* sdv ^ $^, JL pp* 
xiv 4- 22. ///. pp. xjv + 39. IV. pp. xiv -f 25. 
By W, H. D, Rouse, Iitt.D, (Blackie and Son. 
Each 6d. nett.) 
The Introduction, the same for all four books, deals with 
ttie hfe and works of Horace, the MSS>, the principles of 
criticism, and the style of the poet. The last section is the 
longest, is eminently clear, and is enhanced in value by the 
addition of the references for aU the quotations. A brief 
account of the metres would have been an improvement. 
Not many various readings are given with these texts, but 
Dr- Rouse should have added the MSS. reading where he 
adopts a conjectural emendation, as, e.g.^ in II. 13, U. 15 and 
16, and ni. 5 11. 17 and 37. The spelling should be more 
consistent, as we have aevum and aemm in the Carmen 
SaecnJare, equum in IV. 2, equcs in IV. 3, Imevum in III. 
26, and iaev0s in III. 27, rdinquimt and metuoni m II. 8, 
uwgumt in I. 15, utgens in I. 37, Liher in III, 21 ^liher in III. 
8, Venus in III, 9, venerem in III. 15. There are mistakes 
in quantities in Bk. I. 6, 11. 7, i2» 14 ; 7, 1. 21 ; 12, 11. i^^ 
S^t 60 ; 14 1. I ; 15. 1. 2 ; 16, 1. 14 [codeius} ; 20, 1. 3 Itheutro]; 
21 1. JO ; 23 1. T ; 25 h 17 ; 26 L to (2 ce), 28 1. 12 ; 34 U. 4, 
^; JJ t- 34 ; Bk. II», I 1. 10 J 3 L 3 ; 4 1. 24 {lustrum) ; 
6 L 18 J 8 I 7 ; 10 1. 12 {infestis) ; n U. 2, 4 ; 12 I 6 ; 13 I, 
18 ; 14 0. 8, 9 \compescit not mmpiscii), 17, 11. 5, 26 ; 18 11. 
14 (ss/15 not satis), 37 ; 20 L 22 ; Bk. III. 1 11, 43. 47 \ 2 1. 
26 ; 4 11< Sf 5^ {insanienUm)^ 41 (^nstlium^ the syllable si 
is long by position, the vowel is naturally short as in 1. 6$), 



Ah 59. 61 fs >* 54 ; <it 1* ^ {pf^ndp^um), 10 ; 10 L 19 ; 
11. I, 8 ; 14 L 20 ; 16 L I ; 19 IL 5, 17 {imncim), 25 ; 24 L | 
25 11 4, 14. 19 ; ^ L 4 ; 2; It 1, 21, 5g. 59 ; 29 H tS. 2\ 
26. s; ; 30 H. 7. 12 ; Bk. IV. 2 i 14 ; 4 tt- 29, 34 U 
4St 54 ; 5 Q- 12, 18, 30 ; 6 I. 31 j 7 li 5t 15 I 9 ^ 35 ; «<»1 
8 ; 1 1 !L 7 (rl«tc/«K 24 ; 15 L 8 ; 14 L 30 ; ij L lO ;^ 
Saecui^c (which is included with Bk. TV.) E. 30^ 42. 
are mistalccff of punctuation in 1. 26 I 8, III. 15!. 16 ; III 
34 L 4, ind IV. 12 I 16. Pmm$ (HI. 10 L i;> and Hilrtwi 
(IV* 12 L 3) ha^-e wrongly capital Icttcft. Is not tiuvxtt 
(in, 3 L 37) inrsmvimif We should like the final tyliabfe of 
the 3 fl. pft. Sttbj. marked long (as in L 1 1 qua^siift, trmp- 
UrU^ and in IV. S L 22 and 1 1 I. 1 3)« and a diaei^ 
inwotrds hlce Nereldum (III. 28 k 10), Kliadam .i... 
14), Phaahon (TV. 11 I 25). Bi3Dwlum (IV, 14 I. at). 
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TuBi Cic^ramis .- 
4a. By J. S. 
nett.) 



Laeiius^ De AmUiHs L^r. pp. 
Reid, Utt.D. (BUdde and 




One of the great advantages of this smes of 
Blackie is that for a nominal sum it o0ers in each 
excellent text by a competent Latin scholar, and one 
have no hesitation in recommending a text ol Cicero bf 
the greatest of living English authorities on Cicero* We ha^ 
been interested to obsen e a few places where Dr, Raid p^n 
us a text diferent from that of his Pitt Press editsofi. Is 
^ 25 he now reads quid amidtiam f for quid f amMHmtt 
which he defended in the Appetidix. In ^ 76 eiu^ndag hsmhtm 
altered to diiuindae, and in ^ 78 fi« quoi amieofwm dimii^ 
sint to n0 qua amtamim dtscidia sini. In ^ 94 Dr* Held 
now retains the awkward MBS. reading horum, which in the 
Pitt Press he emended to quorum, and in § toi h^ ti*5w 
follows Orelli in adding ex t^id after aiia and befor: 
Giiius is also now read (§ 9) for Gtdlus. This texti 1: 
the others of this scries, however, is not free from errocs m 
marking the long vowels : § 22 UUis^ qut^ § 23 iudtcaru i 
29 iMardsscii (the final is short), §4 44» 63, $4, 65, 83 ^m* 
ciH^^ § 63 magna ^ § 76 dimiUendi$^ § 104 un4i^ $oliaum. 
The i of missus we believe is shorty but in i 8 we hive 
intermfssio (marked long), and in ^ 12 dimism (not marked 
and therefore presumably short). The 1 of vixeris (§ ;7J 
should certainly be marked long. The distinguishtai 
features of the Introduction arc the tabulated life ol Ocero, 
the list of all his works with dates, and a short dissertatioa 
on his Latin style. 

Cassar : GaUic War. Bk, V. pp. xi -»- 36. Bk. VL pp. 
xi ^ 27. By W. H. P. Rouse, Litt.D. (Blackie and 
Son. Each 6<i. nett.) 

These are the first two books of Caesar published in 
Blackie's Latin Texts. The Introductions contain a 
lated life of Caesar, a sympathetic and suggestive de&t 
of his work and character, a short summary of eajch book, a 
comment on his style, a brief account of the MSS., and an 
explanation of general principles of criticism. This last 
section is common to all these texts but would, we think, be 
improved by a few concrete examples from the books tbeiD- 
selves. The texts are well printed and twth few mktakeSL 
Those we have observed are as follows : Bk. V. c, ai, ^ 
paiudibus. c. 29, 5 discendisse, c. 40, 6 pUtyrum» f Unuiismi^ 
c. 41, 2 cadem^ c. 51,3 fossds, c. $3* 5 fiti^ c. 58, 6 rtdstm/d i 
Bk. VI. c. 3, 6 magms, c. 13, 5 caedis^ c. 22. 3 asgidmi, C 
27, 4 accidunt, c. 29, 2 rediiUs^ e, 44, 2 piK Sboukl set 
parvuio be parvolo in Bk. V. c. 52- t ? 
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. Lim HistcHarum, Liber VL By E, Seymer Thompson, 
M.A. pp. xiv + 62, (Blackie and Son. Bd. nett,) 

Mr. Thompson has already published Bk. V. in this series 
f te^^ with the same ejeceUent Introduction, except that 
a auaunary of Bk. VI. replace that of Bk, V- In c. ip § 12 
the long vowel of idu^ is twice left nnmarked. Other 
mistake are 3 c 8, § 7 conficienda, not conficiindiit c. 12. 
_ 7 fffiussii, c. 15, § 4 M^* c. 19. § I senatus, not 
ignmi^St e. 2a, i $ posita, c. 33,4 ti impetfts. c. 55, § 10 
hmriSas not tiril^j c. 40, f 16 tti^iftf not wfj^w^. Why has 
the ace. pL of kostii two forms in c, 4* hosits in § 4, and 
k&s^s in 4 u ? Similarly we End paU^itts (c. 3, § s) ^.nd 
tthtMnm^ (c, 6, § 5). adftn:s (c, 20, § 2) and curulis (c. 37, 
4 i). Snch variations in spelling — and other instances 
could be quoted— must necessarily be puzzling to the 
SGhootboy smd detract from the value of these well-designed 




Latinm, By W, H, S. Jones, M.A. pp. v + 40. 
(Blackie and Son. 6d, nett) 

Of this book Mr. Jones justly says, *' on the whole, the 
poem may be called a very pleasing though not a great 
work.*' its author is unknown, and the work itself will be 
new to most schools. Its date is betii*een 50 and 60 a,d., 
and it gives in a brief form the story of Homer*s Ihad in 
Latin Hexameters. As it is easy, simple and good Latin, it 
may well be recommended for boys who are not advanced 
enough for Vergil. The text requires one or two correc- 
tioias ; the punctuation of 1. 44 is defective ; in I 351 i^^*' 
should be mi$ii ; in 1. 452 vasils has a long i ; and in 1. 4^7 
i seems a mistake for quam. 

Amold't Latin T§xU. General Editor, A. Evan Bemays, 
_ MJV* Hoface : Odes. Bh. /. pp. Introduction 6 
-»- Teart 24 + Vocab. 34. By L. D. Wainwright, M.A. 
fCicewQ : FifU and Second Speeches against Catiline. 
.g ^2$ 4 31. ByL. B. Wainwright, M.A. Livy : 
tdecH&m. pp. 8 4- 29 + 27. By R. M. Henry. M.A. 
^msuw in Britain, pp. 9 + 30 + 34. By J. F. Dob* 
"son, M.A. V^gil : Select Edogues. pp. 10 + 21 -f 
33. By J. C. Stobart, M.A. Vergil : Selections from 
heGiOfgics. pp. 12 + 20 + 32. By J. C. Stobart, 
.A. Ph&edrus ; Selections from the Fables, pp. 8 
+ 30 + 25. By Margaret Brock. Cicero : Pro 
Arckia, pp. 13 + 23 + 24. By Margaret Brock. 
(Edward Amold, Ea«:b 84.) 

This series of Latin Texts, whether or not intended as a 
rival, natuially suggests comparison with Messrs. Blackie's, 
both aiming at supplying short texts adapted for the first 
year oc two of leaming Latin and sufficient for one term's 
work. Though outw^ardly similar, the two series are r^ly 
different, for Mr. Bemays evidently has not that 
ibnst faith in the possibility of the English schoolboy 
bich inspires Dr. Bouse. We would fain hope that the 
latter ta right* as his is a higher ideal. Mr. Bemays, how- 
ever, does not strike out any very new line. His texts are 
stronger bound than Messrs. Blackie 's, are about the same 
pace, edgbtpence, m^ smaller, perhaps more convenient in 
tfite* but the margius are narrower, and the pnn ting, although 
ekar» somewhat closer together. Each book contains 64 
pages* ^nd consists of a short introduction, text and 
vocabulary. Xh&re are no notes of any kind. We have then 
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a compromise between editions with notes and vocabulary 
and plain tex^. We confess we do not see the need of a 
vocabulary. If a boy doesn't know " a, ab prep. with^abL 
from (agent) by.'* or the principal parts of nego^ he had 
better refer to his grammar, and as for the difficult words* 
he can find them in his dictionar>\ In the texts there id 
no attempt to introduce improved spellings or forms, 
** Vowels (we are told) long by nature are so marked^ 
except where long by position/' Behind this statement ano 
two errors ; first, vowels are not made long by position ; 
a syllable may be long, if it contains a vowel followed by 
two consonants, but the quantity of the vowel remains un* 
altered ; secondly, there is no attempt to mark vowels 
naturally long before two or more consonants. BojfS 
should learn as soon as possible to distinguish long andjshort 
vowels, and long and short syllables, and to pronounce a 
vowel known to be long as such» whether before onc» two, or 
three consonants. On Mr. Bemays' S3rstem we have «a*t 
but nondum, eJs but isdsmt quds but quosdam^ which seems 
to us absurd. We have also misleading markings like these, 
which, moreover, do not follow logically from his premise : 
sdcraSy suptriecto^ Etrusco^ Hadriai^ ntgris. Nothing ia 
said about diphthongs, but some are marked and others 
are not, e,g,^ aes^ damae, cut, Perseus^ auribus. In the 
poetical texts (except in the Phaedrus) the quantities are not 
marked throughout ; in the Eclogues and Georgics the first 
300 lines are marked, and in the Odes the first half of each 
poem ; this seams a mistake ; the eye becomes accustomed 
to look for the long mark, and is perplexed at not finding it, 
and boys will not leam correct quantities from reading 300 
lines ; as the odes vary in length thej' get more help in some 
than in otherSt Such spellings, again, as de&m are ^objection- 
ablCj as are hybrids like ipsius, totius, mihh tibh IpsiuSp 
tot' us ^ mihJ^ tibi are the correct prose forms, the alternatives 
being poetical only. We have observed also the following 
mistakes : Horace : Odes I., 2 L 17 IHae, 3 1. 2 frdtres.6h 11, 
?gregii, gl. 9 qui (also 12 11. 14, ]5t 32 L 6), 12 h 29 d^fluit^ 
15 1. 19 Aiacem^ 24 L 10 Vergtli, 26 1. t fmtiiSf 35 1. 11 nmtreSt 
I. 12 tyrannJ, Cicero: Catilines I. § 3 qut (also ^ 30 (2 ce) 
and 11. §4 14, 29)t § 21 senatits^ IL» § 19 omit comma after 
magnos» read esse for essi^ 25 nBHonibus. Livy : Selections, 
p. to rediii (also p. 14), abiitf 14 Mjecium^ 23 adhuc^ 
29 dbfectutn* Caesar in Britain, c. i crlberrima, z mn^ 
13 totlus, 23 cwmrj, z$ perri^i perunt, 26 at/^ 31 Ancalitis, 
S^mn, rUceteniuf. Vergil : Eclogues I. <^g Afros, 73 fldrentem, 
IL 21 bifiJS^ B45 t VergU; Georgics IV. 5 non^ t$ 6 '5, V. 4 
si. Phaedrus IV* 15 v^i, 17 dic,V. ^nesctd (also xxxii. 201 
to mark 6 spoils the scansion), viU. 6 dbiecto, x, 4 adiecitt xxvi 
1 1 vents, XXX. 4 Mecit. Cicero : I^o Archia. § 6 consui' 
tudine, 24 IHds^ Most of these books consist of seleO" 
tions; these are well chosen, and those from Livy ar« 
for the most part also unfamiliar in schools ; but it would 
be an improvement if, as in the Georgics, the references 
were given throughout to the actual passages. Headings 
are given to most of the selections and chapters ; these 
become objectionable when as in the Pro Archia they are a 
mere summary or paraphrase of the subject -matter. The 
Introductions are good and adequate, but in the sections 
on the Metres of Horace and Phaedrus no mention is made 
of the Caesura. In the Pro Archia help is given to the 
beginner by the use of heavy type to bring out the con- 
struction of involved sentences ; the Phaedrus contains 
exercises from English into Latin on most, but not on the 
last few, chapters ; the Eclogues have an Appendix on Some 
Plants and Flowers, J. T, 
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Correspondence : Latin Texts 

Tq ihf Edtior of School, 

DsAE Slit.— I am obliged to you (or youf coQftosy in 

Lmbowing me the proof ol an artick on Biiickte^s LaHn T$xU* 

lit » quite true that all tlie books cootain misprinU ; but 

ithia ti not due to carelessness, it is due to insufficient care. 

'There 13 a distinction, as your reviewer would find if he 

triad to mark a Latin text Each of the texts has been 

gone through by two persons, and some by three. If I 

had realised at the beginning how extremely difficult it is 

to get all the marks right, I should have arranged for foiif 

pesaona to examine them. 

We have lately been re\'ising the texts, and the mkprlfits 
discovered are being rectified on the plates. I am grateful 
.to your reviewer for his addittona, and I hope tliat before 
^long we may ha\Te the texts ktter-p^ect 

There are> of course, a number of words about whose 
quantity there is a difference of opinion. In such cases X 
have used my best judgment, being guided by derivation^ 
by Greek transhterationf by the apex in inscriptions, by 
Homance fonns» even by analogy sometimes* No doubt 
sometimes my judgment is wrong. To take one or tui'o 
words mentioned by your reviewer : tnxeris has final 
is ; and so I choose the short where possible, as more 
Mkely to be used, since the tendency is to shorten finals 
when there is stress-accent, Mitto has t all through If 
the evidence is to be trusted ; therefore any omission is a 
i misprint. Other words fall under the same category. I 
bave no wish to claim indulgence for misprints ; but only 
to thank your reviewer for taking the trouble to indicate 
them, and just to add that there are quite a large number 
of quantities accurately marked. 

A booklet with the information he asks on concealed 
quantities is to be published by the Classical Association. 
The texts are 00 place for information of that sort, which 
must be sought In grammars. 

Yours truly, 

W, H. P. Rouse, 
Peesb School, CAUBMnan, 
Jun& ;. 1906, 

Minor Notices 

A Primer of General History. P^rt II.. Mediae\-al History. 
By M. A, Howard, B.A. (Horace Marshall and Son.) 

This is a well-arranged, accurate text -book of European 
history, suitable for the middle forms of High Schools ; such 
a book has long been wanted, and is therefore likely to be 
welcomed by teachers who have hitlierto found it difficult 
to supply their pupils with a handy cheap volume con- 
taining the leading facts of European history. The book 
ia simply and easily written, but the style is apt to be dull 
now and again, and some of the most inte rating men and 
movements of the period are treated with curiously little 
enthusiasm. This was specially noticeable in the chapter 
on " Towns and Universities,'* which should surely have 
included a reference to Florence in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the home of Amolfo, Giotto, and Dante, 
where the Dominicans built their church of St. Mary 
and the Franciscans that of the Holy Cross. 

The book contains some delightful illustrations, and a 
series of admirably clear maps which will help the pupils 
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to andwrttad ibe tome what complicated geography i 
Middle Agea, 

Th0 Urmtd*$ ChiidJmd. By It B. Synge. Part U, 
able for Staodacd IL (Blackwood and Sons. 

Nothing but unqualified praise caji be given to 
volume of stories of Uie Greek gods and heroes. It 
meant for little children, and the manner of telling is exiictl^ 
tutted to their years* yet the language is never fooUsh and 
poor, as is so o^en the case in books intended lor the yotrng, 
The stories are given quite shortly* and in ^Uablea» aci tJiat 
littie children who have just learnt to read ooold cuSkf 
read them for themselv^. 

The lltuatsations, by Brinatey Le Fann, are lu^sif 
artistic, and personal experience haa prov^ tiiey aie 
moat attivctive to the pubhc for whom tlity aro meant, 

Primmry Grammar, By R. R. Smithard. (George Phlip 
and Son. ii.) 

If this book is intended for foreign students ol onr 
language — ^^and the author's position in a training coQ^ 
at Cairo suggests this — it may probably supply a 
otherwise it is difficult to see the rai&on d*iirt of the 
volume. It is like doxena of other gi^ammaj^ we know 
—neither better nor worse. It contains long lists ol 
to which the pupil is to give the masculine or femfninef ^M 
singular or plural, as the case requires* and here are to be 
met our old friends the " buck-rabbit," the ** doe-rabb<C 
the "filly,* the "sire/' the "stallion," the *'datr"— 
creatures whose gender not one person in a thousand would 
ever find it useful to know. When will teaebers abaadoi 
the senseless habit of teaching young people words apart 
from sentences ? 

The scheme for analysis is simple and sounds 

A First Rsadew. By Florence Bass, (D. C, Heath and' 
Co.) 

This is a well-arranged little book pleasantly tUuatnted, 
containing, as far as the present wrtter can disr 
nothing that differentiates it from the many elern 
readers which are turned out from the publishers in Urge 
numbers. The authoress, presumably a teacher of ex- 
perience, has probably written this volume for her oy»ra 
classes, and other teachers who have not yet selected a 
'* first reader '" could not do better than to choose this om 

Siones from Wagner, By J. Walker BfcSpadden. (G. 
Hairap and Co. is. 6d.) 
This volume of tales is primarily intended for the yotmg* 
but many of their elders who appreciate Wagner's music 
without altogether understanding the stori^ it tells vill 
extend a hearty welcome to it. The stories are simply 
and beautifully told, and the introduction suppUea ail 
that the ordinary reader requires as to their source ; the 
illustrations are in most cases poetical, striking, and helpfuL 
The book may be safely recommended as a reader 
elder children or as a prize ; in either case it is iuxe J 
appreciation. 

Kenilwortk, Edited by Oiiphant Smeaton, ILA* 
and Co. 2s,) 

This is a well- printed edition of Scott's novel with sott> 
able notes and illustrations. The Life of Scott and the 
Introduction tell all that the younger reader requires to 
know, bat the experienced teacher will doubt the wiadoo 




givifig an account of the characteiB in the pTeface. Is 
it not better for the reader to form his own views instead 
oi accepting them ready-made Irom another ? 

Storits from Gruh History. By H, L. Havell, B. A. (Hairap 
and Co. is. 6d.) 
These stories* retold from Herodotus, deal with the struggle 
between the Persians and the Greeks and the ultimate 
triumphs oi the latter. Such stirring deeds cannot fail 
to aroose the enthusiasm of boys, and Mr, Ha veil has done 
weU to bring them within their reach. He has not always 
^^told his ta]^ with the vividness and picturesqueness which 
^ftis subjects deserved, and others have described the Battle 
^^pf MaiBthon with greater force, but on the whole the task 
^Bthich was worth doing has been well done. Ii« as the writer 
^■t)! this volume holds, ** The ultimate aim of history . , . 
must be to teach by high examples what to avoid and what 
to admire/' no better method of carrying out this aim 
ejdsts than by directing the attention ol young people to 
the great deeds of old recounted by one of the world's 
greatest historians. 

Skari Lives of Great Mm. By W. F. Bumside and A* S. 
Owen. (Edward Arnold, 3^. 6d.) 
This is a frank piece of book-making, and as such the 
work has been satisfactorily performed. It was written 
primarily to explain the forty-four figures in the reredos 
erected in Cheltenham College Chapel as a memorial to 
the old '* boys " who fell in the South African War. and, 
as the men represented there did great work for England 
in one form or another, others besides Cheltonians will 
probably be glad of this handy volume of hves of dis* 
tdngnished Englishmen. Among the biographies are those 
of Colet, More, Howard, WiHiam of Wykeham, Bunyan, 
Kewton, and all show careful compilation but slight literary 
skill or power of inspiring the reader with enthusiasm for 
the men described. Those on Wilberforce, Howard, and 
Dr. Arnold arc among the best, but surely, in even a short 
life of the last-named, space might have been found for a 
reference to Matthew Arnold's noble tribute to his father 
in ** Rugby Chapel." 
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ifU Less0ns in Number. By W. T, Browne, M.A. (John 
Forrester, Londonderry,) 

This little book would probably be of considerable assist* 
ance to the young teacher of elementary arithmetic. The 
explanations are clear and to the point, and the questions 
are varied and sensible. If the book is meant for class use« 
it is a mistake to print the answers t these should be bound 
separately for the use of teachers only. 

IPitsf^ReatUf in Heaith and Tempefanu. By W. Taylor. 
(Church of England Temperance Society , Westminster, 
if. M.)t 
This book contains homely, sensible lessons on the forma- 
m ol good habits, personal cleanliness, the use ol tobacco 
d i^cohol and kindred matters. It gives some useful 
information concerning elementary physiology and ana- 
tomy itltistrated by clear diagrams. In the hands of a 
cspable teacher this book could probably be used with 
p«at advantage in the highest standards in the h<yy%* 
BcboolBi where some Mnd of ethical teaching is much 
needed Hiough seldom given. 



PrmcHcal Housemfery, By C* F. Hcton -Gadsden. (Swan 

Sonnenschein. 2$, 6d.j 
The authoress oi this eminently practical useful manna] 
is a domestic economy teacher under the London Coun^ 
Council, and her book follows the lines laid down by the 
Board of Education in its syUabus for the Housewifery 
Diploma. Others, however, besides examination studenti 
win be glad of this handy volume, which deals with every- 
thing that the thrifty household manager can desire to 
know. She tells us how to furnish our house — and bids us 
beware of cheap enamel- ware — how to apportion our 
income, how to " spring-clean,*' how to look after young 
children in health and illness, and how to deal with the 
ordinary ailmente that befall humanity. Where every- 
thing shows experience and grasp of details it ia difficult 
to call attention to any particular section of the book* but 
the hints on the care of Unen and blankets and the washing 
of articles at home seem specially good. The young woman 
who is about to marry a man of moderate income would be 
well advised to purchase this book as one of the most 
important items in her outfit. 

Psychotagy for Music Teachers. By Henry Fisher, Mus. 
Doc. Cantab. (J. Curw^en and Sons. 3^.) 
The author of this book, which will probably be useful 
to music teachers, would have been well advised if he had 
devoted more space to the subject of music, which it is 
evident he thoroughly undeistands, and less to psychology, 
of which we venture to hint he is not altogether master. 
He says much that is excellent * as, for example, in the 
chapter on " Educational Plans," with much that seems 
unnecessary and bordering on the foolish, as in chap* 
viii., where he crosses swords with musical critics. The 
book would be of far greater value if the author would 
heroically curtail it to half its length and thereby omit 
many vague paragraphs dealing with general psychology. 

Integral Calculus for Beginmrs, By Alfred Lodge^ M.A* 
(George Bell and Sons. 4s. 6d.) 
A fitting sequel to the author's " Differential Calculus,'* 
intended for students who require a working knowledge of 
the subject in its application to Physics and Mechanics. 
The book concludes with two chapters on differential 
equations, and is admirably planned throughout. We 
welcome it as an excellent example of that class of book 
which suppUes the needs of those who wish to use their 
knowledge of mathematics for practical purposes. 

Easy Mathematics, By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 45. 6d.) 
We do not always agree with what the author says in 
this extremely interesting book, but we can confidently 
state that no teacher can afford to leave its pages unread. 
It is intended to convey hints on method " to teachers, 
parents, self-taught students, and adults," and contains 
numerous illustrations and suggestions with a \inw to 
making the teaching of the elementary portions of mathe^ 
matics more interesting. We do agree cordially with the 
statement that external examinations are responsible to 
some degree for the unedifying character of much of the 
arithmetical teaching. If influence could be brought to 
bear on examining bodies to improve the character of their 
papers, the teaching would improve out of aU knowledgep 
sooner probably than the author of this book might he led 
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to expect. If any teaichers« we know, do tesch anthnietic 
le^y welU in spite of extemai examiiutiocis ; but the labour 
ts doubled* as the sabject has then to be divided Into two 
branches, the real and the ardfidaL We bdieire tliat the 
teaching o( geometr>' even in the days <d Todhnfitef '§ 
edition of Euclid '& Eiements sufiered in no kis degree than 
thftt ol arithmetic at the preeetit day. The disAbiUties oi 
teachers arc great, and it wlU be well ior their critics to 
remember that they are m no way responsible for them. 

JA# Winchester Anthwuttc. By C. Godlre>% M,A.. and G. 

M* Bell, B.A. (Cambridge University Press, jf* 

Teachera' Edition. 6s. netL] 
A fij^t-dass book. Most enterprising teachers will« doubt* 
leeSft eie this have become acquainted with its contents. 
Those who ha\^ not already inspected it arc advised to do 
ao without delay. It is an ideal arithmetic for beginners, 
pmd we should be glad to see it adopted in preparatory 
schools, provided that its spirit and methods were closely 
Ic^lowed. In the hands of capable teachers, a book of 
eaeamples so carefuUy arranged and graded aa these are* is 
capable of much* but too often in the pa^ have the 
beginnexs* classes been left to the tender mercies of those 
who had neither the inclination nor the ability to teach 
them well With the advent of enlightened text-books, we 
are possibly approaching an era when an improvement mil 
take place in this respect. If this book fails to obtain 
r^^gnition in a vast number of schools, we almost despair 
for the future of arittunetical teaching. 

plammtiary Treatise in Physics. Translated from Ganofs 
*' Elements de Physique/' Seventeenth Editioii. 
Edited by Professor A. W. Rcinold, M.A., F.R.S, 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 155.) 
Every school library has or ought to have a copy of 
Ganot's Physics, which has for so many years been justly 
regarded as a standard book of reference in all branches of 
physical science. The task of re-editing a treatise of this 
kind so as to incorporate modem methods and modem dis- 
coveries is one of great difficult>% yet a glance into ils pages 
wiE convince the reader that this has been done with entire 
satisfaction. To mention merely a few of the recent dis- 
coveries, wireless telegraphy, colour photography, and the 
phonograph all receive adequate treatment in this edition, 
Jt certainly ha^ still a long lease of life before it. 

Gleanings from the Talmud, By the Kev. W. Macintosh. 

(Swan Sonnenschein. 1905. 2i.net,) 

A general notion of the contents of the Talmud has been 
easy for English readers to obtain since the famous article 
by Emmanuel Deutscb, published in the Quartetiy Review 
In 1 56/, and afterwards reprinted in the volume of Remains. 
Since that article, which marked a distinct era for English 
readers, volumes of selections have been fairly frequent. 
To the list given by our author should be added Barclay 
on ihfi Talmud t and Polano / Selections from the Talmud — 
the former for its scholarly character, and for the general 
insight which it gives into the mixed nature of that vast and 
incongruous compilation of late Jesuit thought ; the latter 
lor its skill in collectiug stories of popular interest. The 
small book before us is a series of popular extracts, maxiiris, 
parables, and stories grouped in subjects. So far as our 
knowledge gc^s the selections are good, sometimes, however, 
less graphic versions are chosen than those already printed 



in P^amo, In a stibaeqiiefit editiom we wouk! plead lof 
the inaertkm of Hw admimble story of King David and te 
Spider, {Fo^am, p* |to4 

W# are pftrticoUrly gxvttCnl for the iQsertiofi of an eld 
£a%^oiiHtie lor which we eagerly looked^^btch wiH probahiT 
be stiEl of tervioe to maay teachers — *' One may dirit^ 
■ttsdents into four classes. They resemble tbe sponge* 
the funnel, the refiner, and the sieve. Tbe sponge absotti 
everything. Tlie funnel lets everything out. The f^elH 
kti the wine out and retains the refuse. But tbe sieve H 
the dufit through and keeps the grain/* 

The compiler of the present selection has certainly acted 
like the sieve, and those who know the worthlsi mas m 
which these Jesuit maxims are mingled wiU know that tMi 
is a great tribute to the writer's discriminatian. He hit 
been undoubtedly greatly guided by German traaslalofit 
but he has made a pmdeat choice from the maten^ belort 
him« 



The Beligim ef Hsrmd. By R. L. OttIey» Canoo ol Chrift 
Church- (Cambrid^ Unrversi^ Pr». 19^* 4^*1 

Canon Ottle>^s book araumea the geoerat results of reeest 
Old Testament criticism, and on this htam traoas til 
development of the Religion of isr^, thd apedally Id- 
pressjvc features of the work are» we ^'enture to thiak, 
the description of the growth of Mooolbeiam ; and of tbe 
conception of Atonement. 

With regard to the former, he inclhies to ^siok that tie 
Semites emerged from polytheistic beliefs. The work d 
the prophets in the eighth century s c* was to deepen du 
conception of divine righteousness. But while thii inte&tt- 
Eed belief in divine personality, there is an absence of meta- 
physical or abstract conceptions. At the same time tbe 
prophets are clearly teachers of a strong ethical Monotheism 
which did not manif^tly come to light before the propbehc 
period. And the increasing growth of true MonothetSD 
led also to a new regard for human individuality. The 
conception of the Servant of Jehovah commenced, he thinks. 
as a collective title of TsraeU but bec^ne indi^-idualiitic 
with the deepening seiise of individuality. So that ^'ts 
Isaiah liii. the prophet seems to concentrate in an individual 
figure the characteristics of the ideal Israel**' p, 124. That 
this Figure is not the Nation is obvious since the propibet 
complains of the incredulity with wliicti tbe Servant n 
received by the chosen Nation. 

Emerging from the exile the writer fiikds what he Cifii 
the beginnings of Judaism^ — a new Israel with new ideali. 
And here we read what seems to us one of the most valoaible 
portions of the book, the account of the growth ol tht 
doctrine of Atonement. It ss admirably shown that if 
sacrifice was originally an act of communion or homa^. 
the deepening moral sense correspondingly modiied tht 
ancient conception of worship. The problem of acceptance 
with God exercised the thoughts of the post-eidlian Jew. 
The theoiy of the sin^oSering was that the o0ender relied 
for renewal of covenant-fellowship with God on the blood- 
that is the life, of the \^ctim which Jehovah accepted as a 
substitute for the Ufe of the offerer. The blood or life of tii^ 
animal was the medium of atonement. It is easy to *« 
how this conception paved the way for Christian teaduQjE 
when the time for an ampler theory of reconciliatioa hA^ 
come. 
The book is an interesting and useful summary of ciitkal 
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-wliose reasons mtist be sought in the larger works 
which these coi^cliisions axe derived. 
We should add that the writer has admirably marshalled 
condensed much material iato a very limited space. It 
j3 no easy task to say so much with so Uttle. 

}uUines of Inatganic Chemisiry. By F. A. Gooch (Pro- 
lessor of Chemistry at Yale University) and C, F* 
Walker, pp, xxiv + 747. [Macmillan and Co, 1905, 
^s. 6d. net,) 
In the first third of this book, entitled, *' Inductive,*' the 
tudent is introduced to such experimental facts about 
jiydrogen, oxygen^ water, air» acids, &c., as will ser\^e as a 
sis for a pretty thorough exposition of elementary chemical 
This is, in some respects, novel and interestingp 
specially the ingeaious way in which a system of chemical, 
dectricT and thermal equivalents is worked out, and the idea 
'* mass- units " of the elements elicited. The subsequent 
ep to the conception of molecules is difficult, and though 
postponement of the atomic theory to the very end has 
&rtain advantages, we cannot think the path is thereby 
ie smoother for the beginner. The remainder of the 
5k is " Descriptive *' and somewhat extensive, dwelling 
the whole upon reactions more than properties, and 
itten in a businesslike, though rather dry, manner. A 
" hehcal *' arrangement of the Periodic System is used, 
and illustrated by a model. Quite a number of the many 
equations given are rendered difficult to read by the use of a 
sign of equality identical with that employed for double 
Unkings in the graphic formulae* It is remarkable that in a 
book of this size, where men's nam^ occur frequently, 
there should be not a word about Williamson, Oraham, 
Frankland or even Stas, aud that Dalton should be men- 
tioued only once. However, the student will find a useful 
account of some things not generally treated in such 
manuals, e.g,, Gibbs*s Phase RuU^ and Wernefs ConstitU' 
Honal Theories, and these books will well repay careful 
reading. 

Second Stage TnorganU Chemistry. By Dr. G* H* Bailey 

and Dr. W. Briggs, Third Edition ( 1905 ). pp, vii + 

S42. {W. B, CUve, 4S, 6d.) 

This excellent manual appears in a revised and enlarged 

edition, and it is only necessar}*^ to say that the clearness of 

its printing and arrangement generally is equalled by the 

lucidity, up-to-date-ness and power of selection displayed 

in the treatment. Our only criticism would be the sugges* 

tion that a student fit to work through such a course might 

well be given a little more theory — but we suppose this Is 

ruled by the syllabus, 

£;r#ms^f in Quantitatim Chemistry, By H, N* Morse 
(Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Johns Hopldus 
University), pp. xx + SS^- (OinnandCo, 1905.) 

This book, as its title indicates and the author explains, 
is not an analytical Chemistry, but a suggested course of 
work such as Professor Morse has used to introduce his 
itudents to the chief principles and methods of the subject, 
ttany of the difficulties encountered are very well discussed, 
adequate attention is given to recent developments (e.g., 
electrolytie methods) and much useful information on sub- 
sidmy. but yet important, points has been collected, as, 

^stance, on the comparative advantages of the various 



ways of drying gases. Particularly good also are the sec- 
tions on calibration of instruments, on iodometric methods, 
and on the determination of the alkalies and alkaline earths. 
Some of the processes are described rather briefiy, so that 
" enough — and probably more than he can do to his satis- 
faction — is left to the teacher," while sufficient help is, 
nevertheless, given to enable an intelligent student at least 
to set about the work satisfactorily. Experts will find 
m^atter to interest them in the account of certain electric 
heating apparatus used by the author* and of his electric 
method for organic combustions, which appears likely to 
possess important advantages. On the whole, the book is 
well planned and written in a refreshingly clear and, if 
one may say so, liberal style. 

First Steps in Quantitative Anaiysis, By J. C. Gregory, 
B,Sc„ A.I,C. pp, 136. (E. Arnold. 1905. 2s. 6d.} 
In this little book we have a pretty thorough course in 
the use of the more important standard solutions — acids^ 
alkalies, silver nitrate, potassium permanganate and di^ 
chromate, iodine, sodium thiosulphate^ — and a few gravi- 
metric methods. The explanations and directions are full 
and sound, but the style is jerky and sometimes almost 
illiterate. In particular, the strange form ** onto " is con- 
stantly used, with irritating eSect, We think more atten^ 
tion should be paid to the '' residual titration " method, but 
otherwise the whole treatment is practical and reliable* 

Experimental Psychology* A Manuai of Laboratory Practice. 
By £. B. Pitcherer. Vol, II. Quaniiti^ve Expert- 
ntents* Students' Manual. 6s, nett. Instructor'i 
Manual. los, 6d. uett, (Macmillan and Co,) 

Students of the new science of psychophysics are provided 
in the first of these volumes with an extensive collection of 
laboratory experiments drawn up by one who is a recog- 
nised authority on the subject, 

England, we believe, does not possess more than two or 
three laboratories for psychophysics ; but that such a book 
as this has been issued testifies to the fact that in America 
at least the subject has won a position for itself. 

Personally we feel most interest in the larger of the two 
volumes. The Instructor's Manual contains a mass of 
matter quite inaccessible to most students. Taking the 
form of a critical, historical, and expository commentary 
on the companion volume, it is in truth an encyclopedia of 
psychophysics. The discussions of Weber*s Law, The 
Method of Right and Wrong Cms^s, and the like, are most 
exhaustive and helpful* Altogether a notable book. 

How to Bead English Literature. Chaucer to Milton. By 
Laurie Magnus, M,A, (Routledge. 2s. 6i.) 
We have read this little book with great pleasure, Mr* 
Magnus has brought wide reading and keen insight to bear 
upon the great epochs with which he deals. The intimate 
relation between the literary productiveness and the his* 
torical happenings of the nation is emphasised. Such a 
sentence as the following is enough in itself to indicate the 
quality of this admirable book : *' Literature owes to Milton 
the finest example of a man who took the risk of mortality 
and postponed the expression of a genius which poured 
through his brain like a torrent, till he had fought tha 
battle of his country's liberation,'* 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W, 
July 28, 1906. 

The difficult question of the provision of meals 
for needy school children has been discussed by a 
parliamentary committee, and its recommendations 
will probably soon be embodied in a Bill. The chief 
point that strikes us in reading the report is the care 
which has been taken to safeguard the interests of 
the public : the rates are to be a last resort, and must 
in no case exceed one halfpenny in the pound. As 
far as possible, existing voluntary agencies should 
be encouraged to supply food to those who are in 
need of it, pressure should be put on the parents 
to make proper provision for their children, and 
payment for meals ought to be previously insisted 
upon, wherever possible. There is little to object 
to in these suggestions, as the prevailing motive 
seems to be that this charity should only be dis- 
pensed in cases where everything else, in the way of 
private initiative, has failed. We are glad to read 
also that it is not considered desirable that meals 
should be served in schoolrooms, or that the 
teachers should be obliged to superintend on such 
occasions. . 



The late Headmaster of Eton has been surveying 
the present position of the public schools, and 
sensibly recognises that they cannot hope to remain 
long in statu quo. The trend of pubUc opinion is in 
the direction of an education of a more utilitarian 
character, and this must have its effect upon the 
old foundations, and may well encourage in them 
a spirit of self-criticism and a desire for reform. 
Competition must inevitably ensue between the two 
different types, and Dr. Warre is of opinion that the 
great public schools will in future be judged " not 
so much upon intellectual as upon moral grounds." 
We cannot help thinking that this is a strange ad- 
mission ; but as a straw which shows the way the 
wind is blowing it is not without its significance. 

The evils of juvenile smoking are receiving a good 
deal of attention at present, and the subject has, for 
some time, been exercising the collected intelligence 
of a parliamentary committee. What strikes us as 
rather pecuUar is that it seems to be doubted by some 
capable critics that the restriction of the sale of 
tobacco would have the desired effect of reducing 
smoking. We suppose it is due to a belief in the 
time-honoured falsehood that "you can't make 
people sober by Act of Parliament," which poUticians 
in sympathy with the Uquor trade were never tired 
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of^uoting in days gone by. Let us take a look back 
twenty years or so. There was little or no smoking 
of cigarettes then, as they were hardly known : any- 
body who desired to smoke had to purchase a 
pipe and tobacco, and the necessary outlay was 
usually sufficient to deter all except those blessed 
with superabundant pocket-money from making 
the experiment. It is frequently urged that a 
cigarette is less pernicious than a pipe : we doubt it, 
for two reasons. First, far more tobacco is consumed 
than by pipe-smoking. (Query, who can say, off- 
hand, how many cigarettes will fill an ordinary 
pipe ? Try it, and wonder.) Secondly, the mate- 
rials are more noxious. To say nothing of the 
paper used in their composition, their contents 
are frequently a very poor imitation of tobacco. 
Pipe-smoking by boys is bad enough, but cigarette- 
smoking is ten times worse, and infinitely more pre- 
valent. The public school-boy of the present day, 
from the third form upwards, thinks nothing of 
appearing in class with his finger-ends permanently 
dyed a vivid orange ; and the master who does not 
look the other way is suspected of not playing the 
game. What is to be done ? We are not legislators, 
but we would like to suggest one or two restric- 
tions. Fine the father of any boy under eighteen 
who is seen smoking out-of-doors, and prosecute any 
tobacconist who sells tobacco to boys imder that 
age : finally, put a five-shilling duty on every pound 
of cigarettes manufactured. We should see then if 
we could not stop smoking by Act of Parliament, 
and would probably improve our national physique 
not a little. 

Every new edition of the Code is awaited with 
interest, and this year it is more than usually in- 
teresting. For the first time in the history of 
elementary schools the importance of games is 
officially recognised, and time for them may now be 
provided during school hours. The importance 
of this change is inestimable : the only wonder is 
that it has never been made before. Without going 
into the only too obvious advantages that are 
admirably summarised in the prefatory memo- 
randum, it might have been sufficient to point to the 
imanimous approval that has been bestowed upon 
the same system in secondary schools. Even those 
who are their most malignant detractors will gene- 
rally admit that this is a thing which they do really 
well : the most frequent comment is that boys 
(and girls, too, nowadays) are taught to play 
instead of being taught to work. There is some- 



thing in it ; and yet, there are very few who wfll 
deny the claim that the lesson is well taught, and 
has excellent results of its kind. What is the point 
about our educational system that most readfly 
calls forth the admiration of our foreign critics ? 
School games — ^the salutary discipline that they 
ensure, and the corporate life that they engender, 
quite apart from their physical advantages. We 
don't believe that the Duke of Wellington ever 
uttered the famous maxim attributed to him, 
nor would we believe it if he had : but we believe 
in playing-fields, and wish there were more of 
them. 

One more comment is needed — on the stress laid 
upon moral instruction. For some reason which 
it is difficult to fathom, certain people have chosen 
to assume that this species of teaching is in some 
inscrutable way opposed to religion. To the 
ordinary man it would seem to be the essence of it ; 
and any one reading the recommendations of the 
particular paragraph to which we refer will acknow- 
ledge the sound foundation upon which it rests. 
No repetition of " ancient saws " vrill do : there 
must be " direct, systematic, and graduated teach- 
ing." The only wonder is that we have lived to 
the twentieth century before this principle has been 
accepted as a cardinal point in education. To 
teach a boy to be a " smart business man," which is 
commonly presumed by the vulgar herd to connote 
a certain degree of rascality, has been persistently 
held up as the ideal that we ought to aim at, and 
never more emphatically than in the last few yeais. 
It is refreshing to get in its place the whiff of fresh 
air that comes with a proper appreciation of a 
teacher's duties. 

But, lest it should be thought that we approve 
of folding our hands and letting the terrestrial globe 
roll on, we may quote an extract or two from the 
consular reports to which a correspondent has kindly 
dravni our attention : because trade can be, and 
very frequently is, we are glad to say, an honest 
career. The consul at Liibeck reports that in that 
town commercial education has to continue, for all 
trade apprentices and assistants, till the end of 
their eighteenth year : and this is not a regulation 
that depends upon the whim of an education secre- 
tary, but is administered by a board of whom the 
majority are merchants. From the other side of 
the Atlantic we get another new thing. An eight 
weeks' course of instruction in agriculture has been 
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arranged by Cornell University for its students, 
who live in a special railroad car and visit all manner 
of distant places, learning, Sis they go, all about the 
varying conditions of farming throughout the 
different States, under the tuition of a capable 
instructor. The expedition costs just over ;f8o ; it 
is rather dear, but it is probably worth it. We also 
notice that in Chicago the opening of a manual 
training-school has proved a popular experiment, 
inasmuch as a very much larger proportion of 
scholars continue the course when once it is 
started than is the case in the ordinary high 
school. All which things are worth considering 
here. 

As the Encaenia is to Oxford, and degree day to 
Cambridge, so is, in a minor fashion, speech day to 
a public school. It is a sort of triumphant wind-up 
of the school year, and an exposition of the doings 
of its alumni during that period. To those whose 
interest is purely spectacular these celebrations 
are occasions of var3dng degrees of boredom, imless 
peradventure the proceedings are enlivened by 
the rowdiness of the junior members of the assembly. 
By the way, since our remarks on the indifferent 
behaviour of the Oxford undergraduates of the 
past, it is interesting to notice that Sir Oliver Lodge 
found the same spirit of unrest prevaihng in the 
newest of our new Universities the other day. 
But let us consider what is the usual procedure 
on these occasions. Probably some outsider 
imperfectly acquainted with the place is brought 
down to present the prizes, who, imless he is 
carefully coached beforehand, is not unlikely to say 
something far removed from what is expected 
by the authorities of the school, which makes the 
boys wonder (if they listen at all), whether all their 
masters tell them is as correct as they have hitherto 
supposed it to be. The best thing, without doubt, 
is to have the proceedings as formal as possible, 
and to hand printed lists round of the distinctions 
gained dining the year, for the audience to digest 
at leisure. The boys, too, should be put in the 
position of honour, near to the platform ; it is their 
show, and this arrangement will lead to an appre- 
ciable improvement in deportment, because uproar 
and disturbance in any meeting usually proceed 
from the back of the hall. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion is to fix a day in the middle of a term, when 
parents can see the place in full working order ; some 
of the better schools already do this, and their 
example might well be followed. 



The Theory of Discipline 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

Amid the multifarious worries of the term and the 
extraneous interests of the holidays, many of us have 
but little time to devote to the consideration of the 
principles underlying our educational practice, while 
the lack of an organised body of scientific opinion 
deprives us to a large extent of outside guidance. We 
look forward to the time when this will be otherwise, 
when our successors will issue from their training 
colleges full of the psychology which they are thirsting 
to apply, and ever ready to correct their methods by a 
reference to first principles. But for the moment all 
we can do is to make some slight efforts towards rec- 
tifying our deficiencies, and we may begin by briefly 
considering the theory which ought to guide us in dealing 
with the daily problems that confront us all. August 
is happily not a month for practice, so perhaps a little 
theory may be allowed. 

Until comparatively recent years the dominant 
system of discipline was that of repression and the rod. 
We have all heard Erasmus' story of the delicate boy 
who was flogged till he fainted, simply as a proof of his 
master's interest in him, and we have most of us read 
with amazement the rules laid down by the great John 
Wesley for the conduct of his school at Kingswood, 
where " the children of tender parents had no business," 
and where play was a sin and holidays unknown. But 
it would be a mistake to look upon this system as the 
outcome either of cruelty or of want of thought. Rather 
it was the corollary of a definite view of human nature. 
In all ages there have been men who have taught, 
like the Stoics in ancient, and Kant in modern times, 
that moral perfection involved the negation of man's 
natural instincts, or who, hke the ascetics of the Middle 
Ages, sought to win heaven by the condemnation of all 
earthly interests and affections. If this view is right, 
then the boy's natural tendencies are evil, and we must 
try to eradicate them by any means in our power. No 
severity can be too great if it avail to save his soul 
from Satan. 

But another and a different view has never been 
without its advocates, and of late has become the 
generally accepted theory. According to this second 
view all natural instincts are to be respected ; we have 
no right to hinder their development, our task is not 
to destroy them, but to guide ; no instinctive tendency 
is evil in itself, all are necessary for the perfection 
of man's nature, for that nature is mutilated and imper- 
fect so long as any part lacks due development. The 
man's appetites and instincts may become the instru- 
ments of his reason, being transformed into the motives 
of voluntary conduct. 

I need hardly say that modem psychology, with its 
appreciation of the organic coherence of the mental 
Ufe, is wholly on the side of this latter view, which is 
undoubtedly the one upon which our methods of dis- 
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cipline should be based. What its advocates sometimes 
do not sufficiently remember is that each instinct finds 
its proper development only in its subordination to the 
mental life as a whole, and hence that the stem re- 
pression of disorderly activity is a necessary stage in 
the process of right training. Asceticism has its truth, 
even if that truth be not the highest, and so long as there 
is the old Adam to be overcome, pains and penalties 
will have their place. If I may take a particular in- 
stance of what I mean, the outcry raised in some quarters 
against corporal punishment would seem to indicate a 
sentimental aversion to all infliction of pain and an 
inability to understand the necessity of plucking out 
an eye if it cause us to offend. 

Subject, then, to the emphatic proviso that all wrong 
functioning of an instinct must be rigorously restrained, 
we shall aim in our methods of discipline at guiding 
rather than at repressing the boy's natural bents, 
and more particularly shall we do this in the case of 
that instinct with which we, as disciplinarians, have con- 
stantly to deal, the boy's tendency to carry out into 
action each idea that captivates his mind. It is this 
tendency which is the cause of nine-tenths of the minor 
breaches of order, so trying to the weaker type of 
master, and our treatment of it will determine our 
attitude to the boy's instincts as a whole. 

But, it may be asked, although we are not to repress 
this tendency to what the psychologists call motor- 
reaction, is it not allowable and even necessary to 
divert it from the physical to the mental field ? Is 
it not enough to encourage a boy to '* turn to use " 
what he has learned, instead of allowing him to move 
about ? To this my answer would be : No, it is pre- 
cisely the bodily activity that is needful. In grown- 
up people interest in a subject frequently produces, in 
the first instance, mainly mental results, the corre- 
sponding outward activity is postponed. We read an 
interesting book, but we do not talk about it until we 
meet a like-minded friend the following week; or we 
leave the testing of some surprising statement until our 
holidays. But to ask a boy to act in this way is to 
credit him with a far greater continuity of mental life 
than he can possibly possess, and simply to demand a 
physiological impossibility. Hence, unless he is to 
labour under a constant feeling of restraint and to con- 
tract the habit of self -inhibition instead of self-control, 
frequent opportunities for movements of all kinds are 
indispensable. 

Here the conservative master will probably call in 
the well-worn antithesis between theory and practice. 
" This may be all very well in theory, but I cannot have 
a bear-garden if the boys are to do any work." To 
which I would reply that such a consummation is to be 
deprecated exceedingly, and that the essential points 
for which I plead are, first, an atmosphere of active 
co-operation between boys and masters such as to 
render cases of repression quite exceptional ; and 
secondly, the apprehension by the master of the fact 
that order does not consist in the absence of movement, 
but in just such a state of active co-operation in which 



the boys devote the whole of their energies to the wA 
in hand. But I maintain that for the realisation d 
this happy state a feeling of freedom is essential, ani 
that this same freedom of reaction is of the greatest 
assistance to the work of learning. 

In proof of this it would not be difficult to show in 
detail how a sense of free activity is necessary for the 
full development of interest, and also how large a pait 
bodily movement plays in the process by which know- 
ledge is acquired, being involved, not only in sense- 
perception, but also in conception and bdief. Here, 
however, I will content myself with urging its impor- 
tance from a wider and less technical point of view. I 
believe that our methods, both of discipline and teaching, 
suffer much from the tradition that the object of edi- 
cation b to teach a boy to know, rather than to practise 
him in doing. The antithesis is an artificial one, for we 
can neither act without knowing, nor learn without 
activity, but it is possible to emphasise either tbe 
theoretical or the practical aspect of our work, and I 
submit that we often tend to lay stress on the former, 
whereas it is the latter that for us is fundamental 
Life is most truly viewed as activity, work, effort; 
it is a man's aims, the objects of his endeavours, whkh 
are the best criterion of his worth. This we ought to 
help our bo}^ to feel, and to encourage them to regard 
themselves as actors, " endowed with a problem, en- 
riched with a task — the task to live." If we do so, the 
education we give them will be more full of action and 
of the consciousness of activity. The end of educatioDt 
says Hegel, is SitUickkeity social service, and its attain- 
ment will depend not least upon the evolution of a 
glad sense of free activity, instead of a consciousness of 
bondage and restraint. *' Let us not forget," says 
one of the wise men of our generation, *' — ^we all do for- 
get — that the art of morality is not, how not to do it 
Its function is not merely to keep us from faUing, nor is it ■ 
to help us to become proper. It is to teach us to love : 
God with all our hearts and strength and mind, and our 
neighbours as ourselves." 



Teachers' Visit to America. — We are asked by 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., of Union Bank Buildings. 
Ely Place, E.G., to state that all teachers (other than those 
engaged in London Gouncil Schools, or those directly under 
County Authorities in the provinces, — who should apply 
to the L.C.C. and County Councils Association respectively)* 
desiring to participate in the facilities offered under bis 
scheme recently published for visiting American scborfs. 
must forward their applications direct to him together 
with credentials, &c., on or before August 25. Wdsb 
teachers should address Principal Griffiths, of Cardifi 
University, or other members of the committee for Wales. 
In any case no application can be received after the date 
named. 
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the Germans learn 



By Nora C. Usher 



^h 

Hoelusion to think that any dullard can t>e a 
H is a still greater delusion to suppose that 
iclier is capable of giving instruction to adults ; 
3iily is the adult mind less plastic than that of a 
lUt It is crowded with heterogeneous subjects 
ave to be evicted before the preceptor can begin 
k* III the case of a child, to learn is the one 

his life ; but when an aduJt enters the class* 
s first and most diflicuJt task is to forget the 
tieous matters which must necessarily occupy 
d during the remaining hours of the working 
a order that he may succeed in so doing, it is 
tly essential that the teacher should be able to 
the subject to be studied in the manner which 
likely to appear to the taste of the student. You 

a basin of porridge before a child, and lie will 
tly eat it without questioning ; but a fuU- 
lan will expect to be allowed the choice whether 
paration shall be eaten with milk, sugar, or 

So it is in teaching ; a successful teacher of 
ttust be able, not only to serve up the pedagogic 
I well cooked and miburnt ; he must know 
Ldd to it that which will stimulate the intellectual 

of the scholar, 
ig in the course of some years' language- 
I m Germany had as pupils lawyers (including 
ges), phTr*sicians, merchants, and military men, 
mention the rank and file of both sexes engaged 

commonplace occupations, it has been very in- 
; to observe the readiness with which adult 
\ in thB country detach their attention from the 

» matters of everyday life in order to concen- 
the subject to be studied. In this respect 
mordinary amount of plodding perseverance 
ich the average German is endowed stands him 
stead. Can you unagine a London clerk sLa\<ing 
See from 8 am* till 9 rm. on week days, and till 
k on Sundays, going two evenings a week at 
L to an English lesson— ^oing to it, moreover, 
ig lists of verbs duly prepared, and pages of 
leami by heart ? Can you picture a busy 
physician, or a prosperous merchant, in the 
oming, before the work of the day, devoting 
JUTS weekly to perfecting himself in a foreign 
e, and visiting his teacher like a schoolboy ? 
' means of this faculty of adapting himself to 
tances, and his dogged determination, regardless 
nal inconvenience, to carry through any under- 
bat IS for his ultimate benefit, that the German 
lally ^Testing the trade of the Briton from 
►ur younger men are too fond of athletics and 
If bile our older men are too careful of their 
ind too devoted to their ease, to trouble them- 



t ttie study of languages which would keep 




England*s foreign correspondence in her own hands^ 

and prevent interlopers from acquiring knowledge in 
our offices which they take back to their own country 
to use to our disadvantage, Irt^tead of making such 
an outcry about foreign encroachment, it would be 
more to the point if our countrymen and countrywomen 
would cast aside their sloth, and take up the study of 
foreign languages with the same interest and energy that 
the foreigner brings to bear upon ours. 

In the teaching of adults, perhaps one of the most 
necessary qualifications is tact. Tact is necessary in 
all branches of tuition, but especially in this. For 
instance, an adult pupil must never be allowed to 
feel that his lessons are an intrusion upon his teacher's 
time, or that his presence is tolerated only for the sake 
of the £ s, d, it represents. I have a pupil now, whoi 
left a former teacher because of the evident reluctance j 
with which that gentleman laid aside his newspaper] 
on his entrance. Again, a language- teacher requires 
especial tact in regard to conversation. The fmding of 
suitable topics of conversation for adults is even morej 
diflicult than conversing with children. The trifles that ' 
appeal to childish minds are uninteresting to grown-up 
people, who, nevertheless, have not sufficient words 
at their command to permit of their discussing deeper! 
subjects. In lovely, leafy Hamburg, where the study] 
of languages is frequently regarded as a mild form of^ 
amusement, the teachers adopt all manner of de^'ices 
to render their lessons attractive, such as a periodical 
supper-party at a restaurant, where recitations, songs ^ 
and speeches by the pupils form the recreation of the ] 
evening ; or an excwsion to bright, breezy Blanke- 
nese, the Richmond of Hamburg, or to the cool, shady 
woods of Harburg, which he on the other side of the 
Elbe, every pupil bearing his or her share of the expense. 
On these occasions, the German language being quite pro- 
hibited, the teacher deftly weaves all the surroundings 
and incidents of the trip into an object -lesson ^ by 
means of which the students derive pleasure and profit 
adroitly combined. An afternoon at the Zoo impresses 
the zoological vocabulary indelibly j some hours spent 
in the Botanical Gardens increase the pupils' knowledge 
of English and impart something of Botany as well; 
while a water -excursion on the never-to-be-forgotten 
Aister opens a whole dictionary of new words to the 
inquiring mind. Nor does the lesson end with the 
outing ; the events of the day furnish food for con- 
versation for many an hour tliat might otherwise be 
tedious, and supply a rich store of matter for essa>3 
and other Uterary attempts. Months after an excursion 
to Blankenese a pupil in the com^e of his translation 
gives a rendering of a passage bringing in the phrase, 
"the wind has dropped." *' I shall never forget the ex- 
pression," he says, '' we had such a splendid example of 
it that evening as we came up the Elbe.*' This is the 
way that Germans like to learn languages. Perhaps 
English youths and maidens would take more kindly 
to the study if teachers in the Homeland would bait 
their hooks more attractively. 

There is a rare fascination in language -teaching. It 
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Mt w *>?■ ir^.r -jI Uj an enthasiastic teacher to hear the 
t/x'.^r.': ys^r/nr^jA words on her pupd's tongue 
^x .* ft ro 4 .'.'•>• ry^ to ksten to the first syllaUes formed 
•,^. rytr •A.V/ ^ !.;/•. ; and as the mother will find her own 
^fe'/AT.**, :jk o-*T. id^ias. her own expressions, reproduced 
'/. v-yt ..♦•>t jrrjjutor, v-i do language-students uncon- 
V •/.--% */i/.;>t tj^ very tones, pet expressions, and even 
•;>v^/:-.»>. '.: t^i-i tea/l»er. A good teacher will find 



;-;;.;]'/ conversation becomes an echo of her 

;!;/:* v^ as to ly* in some cases almost absurd. 

♦ry: t^sjir.ljer's influence end with the language 

'>^;yrr and wider fields open to the thought- 






with immense possibihties for good; 
in r':j(ard to hterature— for students 



.. A>/r^/ad. if not at home, the majority of 
• r^r;,t . af: U:twf:cn the ages of fifteen and 
U."... tuHuy of thtm young men and women 
♦ .V:]: *r,r#'<td and alone in the world. To these 
'A': '^w\ 'Aun lomrly minds, the quiet weekly 

;.'/ .: ;^ :.♦ \u »li'; vxjcty of a cultivated man or woman 

;:.4y '>: insn/Ui 

of'T. f"Jj/l v/ith ;ivKlity anything their teacher recom- 
rr^'Ufi. Low niiu:h may be accomplished by leading 
ffi^r.i to th^: jy:ru-»al of go^xl books! 

Th/' /'♦tirjj^ sun streaming through the fresh, green 
J'vi v . •ii^it iiad': my window warns me that the evening 
•i/holafi v/jll .^^'^n lyt li'rre— a smart young fellow 
froro on'- of th*: big cxjx^rting firms at seven o clock, 
two fvj;*!writin(< girls from the Ham burg- American 
Lih" r,t /-JKht, and. liLSt of all, at nine, a young printer. 
'th'v ar'- only three hours' work this evening; the 
iKPial nurriUT is hve. The more select pupils generally 
fak'' Ui'iT I#s>/ins in the morning. But whenever they 
foifif,ot wUo^'vtT th^-y lyr, to the whole-hearted teacher 
th^V iiTf not uit'Tt'ly pupils at so much an hour, but 
individual jKrsonaliti/-s, to 1^ influenced for good or 
f-viL tn tli.it iiui Vu's the greatness and importance 
o( th^ ti;i/h'f's work. 



Small Latin and More 
C I reck 

By T. S. Morton 

Tmk o|i|>on«*nts of classical education grow ever 
iKildrr and fnorr confident in their attack. As year 
Huccri'ds year, making fresh additions to scientific 
knowlrd^;*' and to the masterpieces of modem literature, 
as Ihr roll of history lengthens out into new and closely 
wiittrn rlia|)lrrs. the claims of those two far-away 
litri;itiirrs to so large a spare in our educational scheme 
sri'ins to Ihem lo grow more and more unreasonable. 
Hut most dangerous is their attack on the classical 
Mtionghold when they iK)int to the ignorance of Latin 
and (iieek displayed by English youths who have 
spent so gieat u iK)rtion of their school hours in the 
utudy of those two languages. 

It is vain for the older Universities to attempt to 
bolster up the classics by refusing to admit to their 



degrees men who cannot show a small minimum of 
knowledge in both languages. The decision must rest 
ultimately with a larger public ; and although this 
latter does still support the classical schools, it is moe 
from a strong conservative spirit than from any dear 
ofnnion that a classical education is the best that cooU 
be devised for the coming generation. If Latin and 
Greek are both to survive as regular subjects d 
secondar>' education, they will have to be very differently 
taught ; for though the hours available for classical 
studies are likely to be curtailed rather than lengthened, 
it will be expected that a boy of average ability should 
show some measurable result of his hours so spent over 
and above that subtle and intangible improvement d 
his mental fibre which he undoubtedly does gain by bis 
constant struggle with the difficulties of classical litera- 
ture. That the necessity of economising time, and for a 
modification of the aims and methods at present puisued 
in classical teaching, is fully realised even by its sup- 
porters may be inferred from the following extract of 
the Report drawn up by the "Curricula Committee" 
of the Classical Association : 

That in the lower and middle forms of boys' schools, 
whereas Latin should be taught with a view to correct 
writing of the language as well as the intelligent reading 
of Latin authors. Greek should be taught only with a 
view to the intelligent reading of Greek authors. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest a more 
radical change, and I am emboldened to ask for a 
hearing because I feel sure that the best hope of dis- 
covering a really satisfactory curriculum suited to our 
modem needs lies in encouraging every kind of 
experiment even at the risk of entertaining some fads. 

The chief innovation I propose is the substitution of 
Greek for Latin as a first and principal subject of study, 
and the deferring of Latin to a somewhat later time in 
the school life. Even then comparatively few houis 
are to be given to Latin except by boys who are taking 
up classical literature as a special subject. 

Of course there b nothing really new in this. At 
sundry times the same proposal has been made and even 
put into practice in this and other countries. Bishop 
Blomfield, a competent judge in educational matters, 
was strongly in its favour, and John Stuart Mill has 
left it on record that he began the study of Greek under 
his father's direction at the tender age of three. 

But, as I hope to show presently, some of the con- 
ditions that make the change advisable now have only 
come into existence within the last thirty years. 

Let me enumerate my reasons for thinking Greek to 
be a more satisfactory subject of study than Latin for 
a schoolboy at all the early stages of his school career. 

Take first the child of eight or nine. Readers will 
be aware that the teaching of modem languages in 
schools has undergone great changes in the last few 
years. They are now treated as living tongues, not as 
grammatical problems. From the very beginning 
children are addressed in the language they are studying, 
and are taught to answer questions and to frame simple 
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fences in that language. It must be admitted 

in the hands of some etithusiasts whose zeal was 

ter than their discretion the system has been pushed 

I absurd length, and the educative value of a training 

rammar has been quite lost sight oL But on the 

e the success has been so marked that lately there 

e\-en been attempts to apply the same methods to 

ling Latin< Latin, however, of all tongues seems 

end itself least easily to convei^atiooal methods. 

have few materials from which to reconstruct 

ordinary speech of Rome in Cicero's day. We 

only fei*l sure that it had little in common with 

rounded and well-balanced periods of his ora- 

L 

>w in Greeki on the other hand, we can get a much 
ar idea of the spoken language. Not only was the 
igue a favourite Uterary form, but all through 
k literature one comes upon scraps of conversation 
Mural in sound that one can almost imagine the 
^ in which they were spoken. 
Greek were taught for the first year or so with 
i insistence on speaking and less on syntax, a 
tnight begin profitably at an even earlier age than 
low begins Latin unprofitably. By nine or ten 
\ of age, according to capacity, he might have 
rred a fair vocabulary of common words, and such a 
iarity w*ith the particles and ever>*day idiomatic 
&e$, through hearing them spoken with suggestive 
:tions of tone, that in after years these stones of 
ibling would present no more difficulties than the 
Hon idioms of his own vernacular. The great 
m why the classics are not mastered is this. They 
Eiot taught as languages at all, but as a code of 
)en signs — a kind of algebra in fact. The boy who 
IS a public school below the sixth form probably 
r reach^ the stage of understanding a passage 
at in or Greek without first translating it word for 
into English. He cannot take in the meaning of a 
tnce, as it were, with the surface of his mind, but 
\ make a voluntary effort and apply the rules of his 
imar to each word in turn. 

magine that a couple of generations ago there was 

reason for teaching the classics in this way ; and 

is why Latin w^as more studied than Greek. At 

time mathematics were a much neglected subject ♦ 

the clas.stcs were the sole means employed for exer- 

f and developing a boy's reasoning powers* Now, 

liateh% he has ample opportunities for such exer- 

and it h time Latin and Greek were restored to 

rightful |K>sition as tongues, 

teaching even a dead language it should never be 

(tten that in its origin it was a means of communi- 

D by sounds. It is the spoken word that is so near 

t actualities of life ; it is the vibration on the ear that 

m instantly on our emotions. The different alpha- 

U combinations of some twenty*six symbols taken 

or less at a time by which we represent those sounds, 

m as they do less directly, leave a feebler impression 

Ee memor>\ I imagine, indeed, that had the in- 

pii of phonographic records been brought to per- 



fection a few thousand years earlier there would have 
been no such word as alphabet at all. 

Let us now leave the absolute beginners and pass 
on to the next stage, to the boys and girls who are 
sufficiently advanced to attempt the reading of some 
fairly easy classical work. Again, I think, the balance 
of advantage is on the side of Greek. The great want 
in Latin literature, from a school point of \iew, is a 
book that is really suitable and interesting to j^oung 
children. I am not presuming to throw doubt upon 
the qualities of style or of interest as a narrative to t>e 
found in the C&mmeniarus of Caesar. It is told of at 
least one famous general, and also of a notorious chief 
of handttti, how each was accustomed to sleep with this 
volume under his pillow. But what I do say is that with 
young boys Cssar can only be a painfully acquired 
taste, while with young girls I doubt whether the taste 
is even to be acquired at all. 

Young students of Greek have in Xenophon's Ana- 
basis a book far better suited to their tastes. The 
language is so easy and simple that several pages can 
be read at a sitting, while the oarrative from the death 
of Cyrus onwards is absorbingly inters ting to children. 
It has some of the qualities of Robinson Crtisoe with 
the additional advantage of being more true. 

Next comes the Greek Drama, which perhaps of aU 
ancient literature makes the strongest appeal to young 
minds. There are a good many of the Greek plays that 
even a boy of ten could enjoy were his vocabulary 
sufficiently large to release him from the constant 
drudgery of looking out words ; and this would be 
ensured by concentrating on Greek in the early years. 
It would be an advantage to young students to have 
more opportunities for seeing if not actually taking 
part in Greek plays. I am not thinking so much of 
the comedies of Aristophanes. Much of his wit was 
directed against the follies of his day, and only the 
student of antiquities can catch a glimmer of its bril* 
liancy. But there is something eternal about tragedy. 
From the point of view of the present inquiry there is 
no Roman poet to be set in comparison with .^chylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. Latin poetry moreover is too 
exotic ; to appreciate it fairly one should know Greek 
first, so full is it of Greek words. Greek constructions, 
Greek myths and Greek rhythms* Often enough we 
seem to be using our knowledge of Latin merely to 
read the Greek poets in translation » It Is not my pur- 
pose to review in detail the claims of each nval Greek and 
Latin author upon the attention of English school- 
boys ; but before passing on I will set side by side two 
admittedly great poems, one in either literature. 

It requires both culture and scholarship to appreciate 
the beauties of Virgil's Mneid. 

I do not deny that here and there one of those Unes 
of sad haunting beauty may charm the ear and touch the 
heart of a boy however great his inexperience of life and 
his ignorance of rhythm ; but far more often the qualities 
of the poem that dehght the scholar, its literary char- 
acter, and the avoidance of the ordinary phrase will only 
exasperate the less sophisticated schoolboy. Moreover 
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the story itself is not particularly interesting, its hero 
is hardly a creature of flesh and blood. Homer's 
Odyssey, on the other hand, may be read and enjoyed 
simply as a glorious fairy-tale. 

I know there is a strong feeling among educationists 
that, spite of the greater genius of the Greeks in litera- 
ture and the arts, Latin, as the mother of so many 
European languages, must always hold the prior place 
in our studies. To my mind this argument has more 
force in later years, and with boys and girls who have 
mastered French. French Is a true descendant of 
Latin ; ours is not a romance language. Moreover 
this might be said for Greek, that the number of English 
words of Latin derivation is about stationary, while 
every fresh scientific discovery adds another group of 
newly coined words of Greek derivation. 

So far I have said nothing of grammar ; and of course 
the fact must be faced that in Greek there are an even 
larger number of inflections than in Latin. But the 
learning of declensions by rote is not one of the great 
difficulties with children. Their difficulty is rather to 
make a fruitful use of these barren hoards of learning. 
Greek syntax, on the other hand, is much simpler than 
Latin. The order of words being more like our own, 
.seems more natural to English boys — the fewer cases, 
too, and the larger part played by prepositions, and above 
all the existence of the article, seem to make the lan- 
guage less strange to a beginner. Fortunately, too, the 
writers of Greek grammar for the young have not been 
so zealous to seek out rare and curious specimens and 
anomalies and fix them in imperishable rhyme. So 
our toys would have more time for the real study of 
Greek literature. Let them only read, read, read and 
not stop to examine too minutely the irregularities of 
Greek accidence till they have gained acquaintance with 
some hundreds of pages of Greek poetry and Greek 
history. How small an amount of real Greek and 
Latin literature a boy generally gets through in the first 
five years of his school life ! — not greater in bulk perhaps 
than the English story-book he devours on some wet 
Sunday or half-holiday. Can he be expected to know 
anything of the classics under these conditions ? 

For the first few years then our young student of 
Greek should be let alone to make a gradual acquaint- 
ance with this new vehicle of expression, and must 
not be bothered with eccentricities of grammar nor 
with formal compositions in a language with which he is 
still unfamiliar. But a time will come when he will feel 
more at his ease, and more able to cast his thoughts into 
the new mould. Then he may begin to translate from 
English into Greek. And this will not be the least 
useful part of his classical studies. The practice of 
composition in Greek and Latin is admitted to be a 
splendid training in precision of thought and in the 
power of penetrating to the exact meaning of a passage 
of English. But such tasks ought not to be set to very 
young scholars. 

Although up to this point Latin has seemed to be 
excluded from my suggested curriculum, the abandon- 
ment of its study is very far from the purpose of this 



article. My hope is rather to find some scheme oi 
classical education which, by the more abundant results it 
shows, will justify the time spent in learning both Gicd 
and Latin. I believe that Latin could be b^un most 
profitably somewhere between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, according to indi\'idual capacity. It is evident 
that for the majority of boys and girls beginning Latia 
at this comparatively late age the years for its study 
would be somewhat shortened ; but I hope that the 
ingenuity of the teaching profession would be able to 
devise some shortened course of study so as to retain all i 
those features upon which we have been accustomed ^ 
to set most store. 



The Teaching of Mensuration 

By S- Irwin Crookcs 

A THOROUGH grasp of the fundamental principles of 
mensuration is of the greatest importance to the 
majority of students. Having had considerable 
experience in teaching the subject, I have ventured 
to set out briefly my own methods of la3ang this founda- 
tion. At the outset. I wish to express my firm bdief 
in the necessity of dealing with the subject throughout 
in a concrete and practical manner, whether taken as 
a part of the course in physics, or in the mathematical 
classroom. Only by so doing will the main principles 
remain as a useful part of the mental equipment of 
the student in after hfe. 

Length. 

Actual measurements should be made from the 
beginning, the correct method of reading a scale— to 
avoid parallax error — being emphasised. The measure- 
ment of curved lines — by cotton, say — should also be 
taken. Circles at once suggest themselves as affording 
useful exercises in this direction. If the students 
divide the lengths of the circumferences by the diameters 
of the respective circles, the constancy of the ratio- 
Circumference of circle . ,. , ..^ 
— 5:r. 1 J— =— 1 ^ soon realised. The symbol t 

Diameter of circle ^ 

being used for this ratio, the formula for the circum- 
ference of a circle should be established thus : 



Circumference of circle 

Diameter (d) 
Circumference of circle 



= IT 



w X d OT =^ w2r. 

Exercises on this formula should be given. The use of 
squared paper for curve ploUing might also be taken 
at this stage, and curves showing the relation between 
" inches and centimetres," " circumferences of circles 
and their diameters," might be drawn. The latter 
curve should then be used for obtaining the lengths of 
circumferences of circles with diameters other than those 
used in plotting, the result obtained by this means 
being compared with that arrived at by calcola* 
tion. 
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Areas. 

far as possible the calculations all through the 
I should be based on measurements made by the 
;. Many books now deal in a simple manner with 
leasuirement of, and establishment of the formulae 
rectangles, parallelograms, triangles, polygons 
ar and irregular), so nothing further need be said 
at subject here. But of the various treatises on 
ibject I would like specially to mention Conster- 
md Barnes's Practical Mathematics, which is one 
J best books yet written on Elementary Practical 
^matics. If there is any probability of a student 
ling an engineer it might be advisable to deal 
the area of a trapezoid, and its application to 
g the area of indicator diagrams. 
himedes's Method of establishing the formula for 
rea of a circle is certainly one of the best, and 
ises the merit of being direct as well. On a sheet 
lared paper a circle of convenient radius is drawn, 
he number of small squares enclosed is counted, 
oted inside the circle. The length of the circum- 
« of this circle is then obtained by means of 
I (or calculated), and a triangle drawn on the 
id paper with a base equal to the circumference 
is circle and height equal to the radius. The 
er of small squares inside this triangle is counted, 
the result that this number is practically equal 

number previously noted inside the circle. With 
•ate care the agreement is generally well within 

cent. After this has been done the students 
lo difficulty in deducing the following : 

Tea of circle = area of triangle 

= ibase X perpendicular 
= i circumference x radius 
= J2irrxr = 7rr2. 

'ormula should then be verified by counting the 
5S inside another circle and the number in 3f (ir) 
5S on the radius of that circle. This latter 
•d might also be extended to the eUipsCy which — 
* aid of squared paper — can be shown to be equal 
I to 3f (ir) rectangles thus : 

of eUipse = 3| rectangles 

major axis 



mmor axis 



%rface of a sphere should next be dealt with, and 
5 great faith in the following method. Carefully 
S the covering of an old tennis ball. This flannel 
ng — consisting of two paddle-shaped pieces — is 
Uy flattened out, and the outlines traced on 
d paper. The total number of squares enclosed 
two figures — ^which are not equal — is then obtained, 
iiameter of the ball is measured by calipers, a 
circle with this diameter is described on the 
td paper, and the number of squares inside the 
thus drawn is counted. The following case gives 

c term •' great circle " should be explained, if not already 



the results obtained in an actual experiment, and will 
help to make dear the method outlined above : 

Covering of sphere __ 1168J _ 
Great circle ~ 288 ~ ^'^^ 
.', The covering of the sphere = 4 great circles 
i,e,. Surface of a sphere = 4 7rr*. 

The curved surfaces of the cone and cylinder next call 
for attention, and may be dealt with in the usual way, 
by rolling out on a sheet of paper. 

Euclid I. 47 and its Extensions VI. 31 and XII. z. 

Most teachers touch upon the Pythagorean Theorem 
to the extent of applying the principle established in 
Euclid L 47, but very few think of following on with 
its natural extensions incorporated in VI. 31 and XII. 2. 
There is no difficulty in demonstrating, by the aid of 
squared paper, the principle that the square or regular 
polygon on the hypotenuse is equal in area to the sum of the 
squares, or like regular polygons constructed on the other 
two sides of the triangle. The truth of the statement, 
" The semicircle on the hypotenuse is equal in area 
to the sum of the semicircles on the other two sides of 
the right-angled triangle" (XII. 2) is demonstrable 
with equal facility, and since the " doubles of equals 
are equal," the circle on the hypotenuse as diameter 
is equal to the sum of the circles with the other sides 
as diameters. When, however, the students are asked 
to construct triangles or oblongs on the sides of a right- 
angled triangle some difficulty is sure to be met with. 
The idea that the proposition has limitations wiU now 
begin to assert itself, but by the aid of a few more 
constructions — under the guidance of the teacher— 
and suggestive questions, the general principle will be 
established, viz., *' The area of a figure on the hypo- 
tenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
areas of similar figures constructed on the other two sides." 




1 am equal to th« 
other two 
fellowrs. 



Fig. I. 



The special significance of the word "similar" in 
this case is realised, as well as a lasting impression created 
by drawing on the blackboard some such diagram as is 
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shown in Fig. i, where the figures on the sides of the 
triangle are really irregular but similar polygons. 

Volumes. 

" Sight " and ** experiment " are admittedly valuable 
aids to students in helping them to form correct and 
fixed mathematical conceptions. Such being the case 
no apology is needed for the introduction of the apparatus 
referred to in this section. A very thorough grasp of 
Elementary Volume Mensuration is easily and quickly 
given to students by means of the following apparatus : ♦ 

(i) Prisms. — Larger cubes and oblong prisms should 
be built up from small black and white unit cubes 
(Fig. 2) to enable the pupil to obtain a correct idea 
of the measurement of volume, and to realise that 

the volume of a square prism (including the cylinder) 
= area of end x vertical height. 





' Fig. 2. — Cube and Oblong Prism built up from Unit Cubes. 
By the aid of the models shown in Figs. 3 and 4 




Fig. 3. — Square Prism which can be broken 
into two Triangular Prisms. 

there will be no trouble in establishing the more general 
statement that 

the volume of any regular prism (including the cylinder) 
= area of end x vertical height. 




Fig. 4. — Pentagonal and Hexagonal Prisms 
built from Triangular Prisms. 

(ii) Pyramids. — ^The set of hollow models shown in 
Fig. 5 help the student to establish the fact that 

* For details of these and other models, see writer's pamphlet 
published by P. Harris and Co., Birmingham, by whom the 
blocks for this article have been kindly lent. 



3 pyramids = i prism (if of same end and hei^t) 
.-. Any pyramid = } corresponding prism 

= I area of end by vertical height 

These models are used by filling the pyramid with water 
or fine sand and finding out, in each case, how many 
times greater the prism is than the p3^ramid. 




Fig. 5. — Hollow Prisms and PyramidB. 

It is interesting to ask students with such modds 
in front of them how many times bigger each prism is 
than its corresponding pyramid. The writer has asked 
several classes of students — old and young — and the 
usual answer, before experiment, is, " Twice," This 
error helps to fix in their minds the correct result when 
it has been established by actual comparison. 

(iii) Volume of a Sphere. — ^The models represented 
in Fig. 6 enable the formula for the volume of a sphere 
to be simply and directly established by experiment 
By comparing the models the students soon find that 
all four have : 

(i) The same circular end — great circle of spheres 

(2) The same vertical height — the radius of the spbeie. 

By exactly filling the cylinder and cone with water or 
sand, and pouring their contents into the hemispheres, 
the latter are filled. 




Fig. 6. — Cone and Cylinder equal to Sphere. 



Volume of this cylinder = 



cone = 



end X height 
Trr^ X r = irr^. 
J end X height 



and volume of sphere = 



= Jirr^ X f = Jirf*. 



the cyUnder + cone, 
irr^ + iirr^ 
ij IT r* or ^TTi^. 



When the difference between the formulae for the 
surface of the sphere, and for the volume of a sphfii* 
have been practically demonstrated by the means 
indicated in this article, the confusion between the tw^ 
which is so often seen in examination papers, is rendered 
almost impossible. 

Definitions of Cone, Cylinder, and Sphere. 

The apparatus in Fig. 7 visualises the generatioo oi 
the cone, cylinder and sphere, with the result th«* 
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By H, KingsmlU Moore, D,D. 



Ijtlels in stilt wm or thin strips of metal, wbkh on 
ling trace out Cone. Cylinder and Sphere, 
he rest of the apparatus a dull black, making 
of a cone, cylinder, or sphere — as the case 
-vkible to a large class. The way has now 
rf for the introduction of " Oblique Solids," 
iiished from " Right Solids," 
'ique Prisms a fid Pyramids. — Fig. 8 illus- 
nples of these obHque models. These are in 



^fats, right and oblique, which are equal in Volume. 

With water or sand, and the contents poured 
del of the same shape, same base, and vertical 
Athis way the equality of the two is made 

^ of a right prbm or pyramid 

e of a corresponding oblique prism or pjnramid. 

m ''corresponding" is used throughout this 

indicate that the models have the same shape, 

sized base, and are of the same vertical height, 

L of the two following generalisations has now 

e clear. 

ume of any prism = area of end x vertical 

ght or oblique). 

ume of any pyramid = | area of end x vertical 

^bt or obHque), 

snts are allowed to use such models, I venture 

that their teachers will be agreeably surprised 

3td progress made by them, and the thorough- 

ybiowledge acquired. 

Hrtroent of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
i propose to establish a number of Commercial 
ftriaJ Scholarships for 1906-7. Particulars may 
•d from the Department, Upper Mervion Street, 



In these days, when educational reforms are for the most 
part proclaimed and accepted as the product of modern 
progress, the remarks of W, V, Griffith on the subject 
of drawing ought to exercise a chastening influence* 
For a long period the subject was much neglectei 
But of recent years it h^ received full and successful 
attention. The revival has been accompanied with the 
u^ual floods of theory, and with perhaps more than the 
usual claims of discovery. Not a few of the truths which 
have been most prominently enforced as modern will be 
found to date at least as far back as the days of our 
Pioneer Inspector, 

In his general report for 1827, Griffith devotes a 
section to the subject as follows : 

*' I have lately met with some observations upon the 
introduction of drawing into schools (in a pamphlet 
published by Mr. Buchanan of Greenock); I subjoin 
one of them. * Drawing as a separate branch of 
modern education is now deservedly prized by the 
enlightened part of the world, on account of the many 
advantages to be derived from its use in representing 
and preserving many appearances in nature, its ap- 
pUcation to the other arts, and the pleasure it confers 
when cultivated as an amusement.* 

" This may t>e fairly taken as his statement of the 
advantages of the project* 

" Few will be found to dispute the advantages of 
giving boys destined for trades such a general know- 
ledge of the art as to enable them to draw plans of the 
work they are likely to be called on to execute ; as far 
as such views go they cannot be objected to, but they 
appear to me to be lean and limited exhibitions of the 
advantages of instruction in drawing, 

'* I would here guard against the possibility of being 
understood to recommend this as a new appendage to the 
system, being well aware that it has been successfully 
introduced in the Model School* 

" My object is to point out its advantages on what I 
believe to be new and strong grounds, hoping thus to lead 
the committee to encourage it in aU their schools, and 
to encourage it decidedly, 

"It might not become me to speak in this manner if 
I was not impressed with the conviction that to connect 
instruction in drawing mth the ordinary school business 
would promote civilisation and induce good habits that 
do not always attend it, 

" Supposing an intelligent boy to have siu'mounted 
the early lessons in drawing, and to have been given a 
sheet of trees to copy i supposing also that to this a 
few short intelligible notes are attached explaining why 

• Lff., in the Society's Ceairal Training School ai KiUarc 
Place. 
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it is that the oak is accounted majestic, the ash graceful, 
&c., it will naturally be his aim to engraft upon his copy 
the distinguishing characteristics of the trees. This 
costs him some labour, and the labour fixes upon his 
mind the particular external properties in which the 
beauty of different trees consists. Knowing that he has 
just copied the picture of an oak, and of an ash, he 
walks out, meets with trees of both kinds, and stops to 
examine whether they possess the characteristics which 
entitle them, as it were, to admiration. Wlien he ad- 
vances further he will behold a landscape, nay! the 
whole face of nature, as he once beheld the oak and the 
ash only. Thus there is implanted in his mind an in- 
exhaustible source of pure enjoyment which conducts 
him continually to the consideration of the infinite good- 
ness of God. Form, disposition, light and shade, engage 
his attention, and he can enter fully into the spirit of 
that exquisite passage from Hervey's Theron and 
Aspasia, inserted in the reading-book. While the man 
that has been taught to draw has sight, he has enjoy- 
ment which others cannot have who see objects in a 
different light.* Many of his best gratifications are 
admirably adapted to the poor, because they cost no 
money and suggest consolations that are beyond price. 
They are within the reach of all who can relish them. 

" The question, then, should not be so much whether 
a boy draws well or ill, as whether he has acquired taste 
by attempting to draw. If you give the peasant a taste 
for cottage architecture it will have a better effect upon 
him than the best advice to shun the filth and wretched- 
ness of the abode of his neighbours. The desire of pos- 
session frequently succeeds admiration, and the man 
who has a right perception of what is beautiful can 
scarcely see an English cottage and garden without 
wishing to grace and decorate his own with the comforts 
and ornaments in which they abound. If the English 
cottage would excite this ambition, so would a just 
representation of it. 

" I think it will be found that in the upper classes 
draftsmen are more fascinated by fine scenery, more 
careful to build their houses in a correct style of 
architecture, to dispose their gardens and shrubberies 
to effect, and gather works of art and all the elegancies 
of life about them than others. If this be true, surely 
this branch of knowledge has been underrated. Mr. 
Buchanan anticipates the objection that the person to be 
taught should have a taste for drawing, and ingeniously 
observes that : ' Writing is generally acquired without 
any natural predilection for it as a study, and what 
is called an acquired taste is also a very conmion thing, 
and often so powerful as to become a habit.' While 
staying with a friend of mine last winter we visited a 
school, in connection with the Society, of which he is 
the manager and correspondent. I went over to one 
of the desks, produced a httle drawing of a house, 
desired a boy to try and copy it, and to bring me his 
slate when he had made his best attempt. I only ad- 
dressed myself to one boy, but in a httle time five or six 

* People who visit scenery without taste may be compared to 
children who r^ul without understanding the meaning of words. 



of the children came up to me with wonderfully good 
copies of the house, and I never saw children mcxe 
delighted than they were. We selected the best per- 
formance and my friend desired the boy to whom it 
belonged to call at his house, and that he should have a 
drawing to copy. He did so, copied it, got another, 
and promised to be a good proficient. I have not the 
least doubt that the other four or five made other 
attempts, and from this little circumstance acquired a 
certain degree of taste, that is, of general taste. The 
fact may be also cited to show that a particular taste for 
drawing is not unconunon, and may be easily elicited. 
Every one must have observed with what pleasure 
the specimens of drawings that come from boarding 
schools are exhibited, and how eagerly the lower classes 
crowd about an artist, even though he does not widi 
them to observe his proceedings. Both drcumstanca 
dispose me to think that parents would set a high vafaK 
upon the acquirement of this kind of knowledge by their 
children, especially if it was to be made the result of 
home study. The question may arise. How can this be 
effected ? I adduce the lending library, which is meant 
for good readers. Lithographic drawing lessons (am- 
sisting very much of cottage views) may easily be sent 
to schools, and lent as rewards to good writers^ on omdi- 
tion that they should be brought back with three copki 
in a week, the best to be received by the master and 
filed. A merit ticket, or first place in the drawing dasi, 
might be adjudged to the most successful, and the ' 
inspector authorised to return the number that had made 
tolerable drawings in his presence, with the understand- 
ing that the teacher should be entitled to two or three 
sh^lings for each of them." 

The mention of the " lending library " suggests the 
subject of school supphes. The Society were among the 
earliest and most successful of school publishers. In 
the opening paper of this series,* we have seen Ptofessor 
Pillans describing the school Ubraries and their use. 
The books were published by the Society largely for the 
purpose of encouraging intdligent reading, and rewaid- 
ing the more advanced pupils in the schools by per- 
mitting them to take them out on loan. They weR 
readily granted to every school whose character afforded 
reasonable security for their proper use and safe keepiflig* 
Thus it was brought about that nearly all the KAlaic 
Place Schools enjoyed a privilege which even in 1906 
is not overcommon — ^the possession of a suitable schod 
Ubrary. A further object in coimection with the boda 
was the purging of the market from a most objecticmaUe 
class of Uterature then prevalent, by introduidng boda 
of good tone, and cultivating the habit of appreciating 
them. Griffith notes the progress made in this respect 
Referring to the County Down he says : " I obsorved 
with great pleasure the establishment in parts of the 
coimty of subscription libraries. The people evidentiy 
begin to look for their recreation in a new direction, and 
it is likely that the low vice by which they were a few 
years ago degraded will soon be utteriy renounced 
wherever the schools of the Society have floarisbed.'' 
* ScBooL, July 1905, p, 37. 
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ittributes the spread of libraries to the example set 
t schools, and gives a case in which the library 
f neighbourhood was worked Irom the schooL 
iddition to the libraries, the Society made grants 
necessary school books of their own publication, 
rf school requisites. In connection with these 
I, we find GrilSth as usual bringing his mind to 
ipon their working, and suggesting amendments 
to be helpful both to the Society and the schools : 
ware that the Committee are anxious to carry on 
lasiness of the Society with the utmost possible 
ny, I think it right to take this opportunity of 
g a few observations with regard to their grants of 
and requisites to coimtry schools. The manage- 
Bf tliese valuable grants principally devolves upon 
IS ; and it is a common notion among them that 
ire entitled to them yearly ; and that m any case 
ye this annual privilege {as they regard it) is some 
of their care and moderation. Considerable 
rt attends the arrival of a grant of new books* A 
stock of paper is deemed a great desideratum 
times p I fear, as a convenience to themselves) and 
iposal of the old books may possibly enter into the 
ition ; so that while there is no motive to care» 
I one handy tliere are inducements to negligence on 
Jier, In several instances, however, I have met 
►rs who have preserved their bool^ in excellent 
for two, three, and, 1 think, even four years. That 
cases one full supply might be sufficient for two 
I have not the slightest doubt. Were it a rule 
: should be so J and diat no abuse, improper denial, 
rdty of books should be apparent to the inspectors, 
Ud at once become the interest of the teachers to 
ve them, and an incidental advantage would be 
i the habits of care which the arrangement would 
ihly, but indirectly, unpose upon children. With 
bligatory part of the plan I should combine a 
fi which {considering the growing desire for know- 
among the lower classes) would be no less useful 
popular, and ensure saving while it conferred 

idea of this part of the project is, that where 
ipply had served fully ihree ye<Jirs a premium in 
(of general interest— not panted in other cases 
t Society— and possessing some distinctive mark) 
i amount of half the value of the ordinary grant, 
I be transmitted along with it ; and equal parts 
, to the Lending Librar),% and given to the 

I — 

^■fKlKT AND Dismissal of Teachebs at 
^^^« — It has been proposed that powerm of appoint* 
mI diamtsemg assbtant teachers should be given to 
|ber edncatioii sub-committee* who should only 
tbieit right on the recommendation of the head- 
er mifttresi^ It wiU be interesting to hear how 
Cpenment works, if it is carried into e fleet. 




Vacancies 



Mr, a. G, Legard, Chief Inspector of Elementary 
Schools for Wales, will retire at the end of the year* 

BuiLrn Wells County School. — Assbtant Master or 
Mistress wanted, Mathematics and Sin^g. Salary £iqo, 
Apply^ Headmaster* 

The Rev. C Grant has resigned the Headmastersbip 
of Keswick Dual SchooL 

Kirkcaldy High School Rectorskip. — ^Classical qualiE- 
cations. Salary £400, Apply, A. Beveridge^ Clerk to the 
6iirgh School 6oard» Kirkcaldy. 

West Bromwich Municipal Secoicdarv School — 
Form Mastership. Commenciiig salary jfioo. Apply to 
the Headmaster. 



Appointments 



Mr, J. E. Barton, of Bradford Grammar School, to be 

Headmaster of the Crypt Grammar School » Gloucester* 
in place of Mr. Sharwood Smith, who withdrew from the 
appointment, 

Mr* W. Lattimer, of Brighton College, to be Head* 
master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar ^hool, Bartiet. 

Me, a. K, Watson, oI Rugby School, to be Headmaster 
of Ipswich SchooL 

Mr, a. C. Coffin, Education Secretary, Darlington, to 
be Secretary to the Newcastle Education Com.mittee. 

Mr, a. W* Kirkaldy, Lecturer in Commerce at Birming- 
ham University, to be professor of Finance at the same 
Uoiversity. 

JiIr, Douglas Smith, Education Secretary to the 
North Riding County Council, to be Head Master of King's 
College School, 

Mr. E, W, Lovegrove, of Humberstone Founda- 
tion School, Qee, Grimsby, to be Headmaster of Stamiord 
Grammar SchooL 

Mr. H. L. HiGGtNS, of Grantham Grammar School, to 
be Headmaster of Brigg Grammar SchooL 

Mr. H. Trenner, of St. David's School, Exetei, to be 
Headmaster of Chittlehampton SchooL 

Mr, R. W, Hutchinson^ to be Modern Language 
Master at Norm^anton Grammar SchooL 



The Training of Teachers. — The new regulations 
issued by the Board of Education on this subject draw 
attention to tlie fact tliat much more sul^tantial aid is to 
be given in future to local authorities for the provision of 
teachers in elementary schools. The subjects of instruc- 
tion are also largely amplified and detailed, and an innova- 
tion is introduced in the shape of a course of rural science, 
which it is hoped will be useful to teachers in country dis- 
tricts > Additional emphasis is again laid upon the desira- 
bility of discouraging mediocre candidates from trying to 
acquire a University dc^ee to the detriment of their 
ordinary training. For the rest, the regulations follow 
closely upon those of last year, but it b gratif>nng to read 
that an effort is to be made to raise the standard all round : 
and a hint is given of the intention of the Board to provide 
grants in aid of couises of training for secondary educa* 
tion- 
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Our Schools 

Vir Chartcrhouvc * 

7o j(. /' 'o •:." p--^/!:'. a bri^f ar/y^unt of one's old 
VM//i .: /.o liii?.^ '-r.d'rrtakir.jj. ThoTjgh I write 
•//*•;• ;;li U.<- ^-'if: of ^ V/fi 'Aho wo:iId t^Il of his 
f/ioth/f ^ t^' ''7» ' '''^'l *^»^* *^i'' '-^Ij'-r '-y*^ ^^ count- 
\ivi, oM.'f v/fi^ ;ir': M\M*u rn^, jealously watchful 
)/•;•%» f ?,liO'il/l o/r*it ori'; p'^rtir.l*: of whiat is due to 
//ij/ f/,tf»thfttt ifUtf-uf. And so, if any old Car- 
f^l^J^I;lr» U'.h, v/h/n li': li;i% r';;id this article, that I 
h;r/'- d//fi'' v;irit ju^tic'r to a siibj':ct nc-ar to his 
h<-,irt, I't hirn if,tyr/': ttu: on th^: v,or^: that I do 
|/iit 7/nt* |Mf;if/r;iph'i whrr^; I would fain write 
/ h.i|ft' ; . 

In tfiti t,tif 'lliom;rv Sutton, a rich banker of 
l,oii'l'iri, loiiiid'/|, in t|i#: n'J^^lihoiirlK/rjd of the 
|,/ivht ',niitlilw|/| M;iik«t. A Homo for "Poor 
lUrWtnti" ;in/l ;i 'whool '.id*- hy side:. Together 
fliiv fv/o in'v»itiilion<t floijir.h'-rl for more than two 
hiui'li'd .iii'l f»lty yrji'.;, iintjl m 1872 the School 
t\tvtUt\ l.ond'in loi Ih^* MMintry, h;ivinf{ the IIos- 
|fitiil of '.lit ton \if keep 111'. n:ime ;iiid memory 
j/ii«n 111 the Mitiopohn. AnrI th;it is how there 
I .iiiii' to he two ( h;iiteihoii<ir'. : the one the old 

• Mil. |ilifft«f|ff>iiiti ii«Mrtn|i»itiyifiK *tiii ttfln.lo it \iy Mr. G. 
Wf«l nl f «fii|iiliiiliiK 
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iriir:*!:, set hig^ 
of the 



•.•.r r-:riiirr n zin 3ias=: :c tie rrar izA sok^ 
:ii ":»:jr-jt .•: ZziC-xzsZi liZL^iil >: nirj other 
i^iji ■■ir--i.-s;f.-::r ij.— ^ x=itd 3ie zzj± rr*cse nature 
: MJr - nir"-tn!:»:s*f =. Z-roiirii ^ izit i^iiaps a 

-^:: I- .- --Ir: I^-TZ,!! jiclL IC tlj^ fzazdCT iS 

: ^"^r zrici *:•: ": Si — :z rriitl't -cri. but re- 
'i •-•icri-i Li'i i. ^^^ :r tziTTr-sx roissds per 



!.-_- -.HI -r-i::! ---7 ^-^^ irc'iE^t-ri- i?T the ttoim- 
i.L*. - :: tiFT l-i-.-rrz'irs ;: Cz-Lrirrr.c'i^se. most be 
--r_ruiJT:-iti ini i-r-tz sjrrr v=;irs cf zjzt. Thnr 
"=-ir l:c^ il'iois :: -Lii. izd ir» subject to an 
rr^-. fif^nrLz-T "iT'i-ir tl-r fr-tl'* r:il-= c: ie master. 
A zk'3,z^z-zL iZfi LZfL'Zzi^zl't :l± ixe is theirs, and 

I: =.15: Z.ZZ be S"^?c-5ei thi- ihe School was 
sIli'aB'-rd :;- >ive her h-:z:e c: 2iore thin two ccn- 
t -r.^ w.thjri: i sr^is;^!^. Fierce w:Aves of discord 
rci-: :r. aZ directiocs. bu: calzi ind izimovable amidst 
is.'z ^::r:n st^xxi the chjinpMc of reiorm, in the 
prrs-::: c: the recrr."Jy appirL-ted headmaster. Dr. 
FLug Brown. It nny s^itly be said that but for 
him London would know us stiS. There are not a 
few public schools with which some name is espedaOy 
associated, and Haig Brown is to Charterfaoose 
what Arnold is to Rugby. I make this statement 
from no sense of nlial duty, I am confident 
that in all I may say on this subject I do bat 
voice the opinion of Carthusians in general 
The actual appointment of this headoiaster gave 
clear warning that he did not hold the opinion that 
because a certain state of afiairs had long existed 
it ought always to exist. A member of the 
governing body had occasion to remark to him on 
this occasion that he was the first headmaster 
to be appointed who was not an old Carthosian, 
and this drew from him the retort, '* Whzi about 
the first headmaster of all" — instead of an ex- 
pression of awe, which was e\idently expected, 
at so radical a change. 

But at last the voice of opposition was silenced; 
most of the old boys voted for the removal, and 
Parliament — largely influenced by Mr. Gladstone 
— gave permission for the refoimding of the School 
at Godalming, and for the sale of a portion of the 
old premises to Merchant Taylors' School. Dr. Haif 
Brown took with him from London to the site y 



imself had chosen six assistant-masters and 
t one hundred and twenty boys* Four years 
he had raised the numbers to five hundred, and 

long time he refused to increase them further. 
ly he permitted them to be raised to five 
red and fifty, and vrithin twenty or so of this 
>6r they have remained ever since. He was 
ys strongly of the opinion that a pubhc school 
d not contain more than five hundred and 

bo)^. He had, as may be imagined, much 

la do beside raising the number of his proiigis. 

^ essentially the man for the welding together 

I estate such as is deemed necessary for a 

public school, and, during those twentj^-five 

of his reign which he spent in Surrey, new 

pngs constantly rose from the earth, corn-fields 

transformed into cricket grounds, plantations 

planted w^here Nature had omitted to place 

He loved trees intensely, and he loved 

vs to watch his labourers delving and digging 

leir work in connection with his schemes of 

Lvement. 

had, however, a greater w^ork to accomplish, 
erhouse of the olden days was not the Cliarter- 

of to-day* There was a rough element 

f the boys, a tendency towards bullying, a 

of independence among the bigger fellows, 

' wludi required suppressing wnth an iron 

Dr. Haig Brown proved even more of an 

at building character than at building 
es and halls. It did not take him long to 
ive the state of aflairs ; he had a way of 
[Straight at the heart of an evil, he was utterly 
Dptuous of public opinion when he believed 
e wrong, and once he had taken up his posi* 
e was quite immovable- To the monitorial 
a he paid special attention ■ while he believed 
^tly in giving great power to upper boys, 
rcr let them lose sight of the fact that they 
lis agents and he their Principal — with a 
Eably large capital P. He knew every single 
It of his five hundred by sight, and all about 
it has been said that they were all afraid of 
at it was rather the fear that comes of respect 
Fection tlian from impending punishment. It 
try seldom necessary- for him to employ the 
land he never had resort to corporal inflictions, 
ft an alternative to expulsion. His discipline 
i cflective as tliat which obtains in the Army, 
telle is a little story in connection with this 
B not without interest, as evidence of its 
At one of the chapel services a 




collection plate was brought to him at the altar 
containing a single button amid a mass of coins ; 
his quick eye at once detected it, and before the 
congregation of over six hundred had left the 
building he had discovered the contributor. The 
offender w^as not punished ; a kind-hearted lady 
dear to the headmaster begged him off and kept 
the button as a souvenir of the occasion— *the only 
one throughout a reign of thirty- four years. And so 
the process of what Mr. Tod in his admirable book 
on Charterhouse calls ** humanising " went on, 
and it was with no feeling of incompleted work 
that in 1897 Dr. Haig Brown resigned the head- 
mastership of the School for the position of Master 
of Charterhouse in London. And throughout his 
great labour of love, in his desire to make Charter- 
house second to no other school, and Carthusians 
second to no other group of boys, in his fostering 
of all outdoor pursuits in conjunction with hard 
work indoors, he found a helpmate in his wife, 
who, he would be the first to admit, contributed in 
no small degree to his success. Of her Carthusians 
have said that she was ** the mother of all Car- 
thusians," The present headmaster, Dn G* H, 
Rendall, formerly Principal of University College, 
Liverpool, succeeded Dr. Haig BrowTi, and it would 
be an impertinence on my part to comment further 
on his work than to say that he has maintained 
success and, wherever possible, extended it. 

It is not intended that this article should serve 
as a guide-book to the School, as she stands on her 
hill-top looking out to Hindhead, some five miles 
from the capital of Surrey ; but mention must be 
made of her splendid equipment for both mind and 
body. The Library, with its countless books, the 
Hall, the lofty Natural History and Art Museums^ 
the Lecture Hall, the Armoury, demand more than 
a passing notice, did only space permit ; acres and 
acres of green cricket fields and somewhat sandy 
football grounds, racquet courts with plate-glass 
roofs, squash courts » fives courts, tennis courts, 
swimming baths, river bathing-place, a rifle range 
up to 500 yards some four miles distant, together 
make a catalogue that should delight the heart 
of the average English boy or man. The architect 
of the original buildings was Mr. P. Hardwick ; it 
is not claimed for them that they are beautiful, 
but they are certainly impressive, and of fitting 
scholastic dignity. Founder's Court, the main 
entrance to the school, is almost majestic. Three of 
the boarding-houses, classrooms and all the School 
offices form the heart of this little colony on the 
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the rerr,^ --Irr 

di\-:GrC :r.:: Hiill " iri l.r =: ? 
for Vp:-:. -i ::.- Li::- ::: V:: 
beys IT. - H-l11" :.iv-: s:-!:^"? 
Sixth, ::.v b::::n: :hT SiTH ir: 
dividrs Vir-rr ::.=:. Ur.i-r >:!:■ ! 
The Ur.dt-: F::::.. tie iin:: ^z^r- 
not. strictly ^J:^uk•^.^:. Vri-er >:r 
are ** quasis "—a Trm: -»:.::>. t.xi 
Latin 5ch«:l2r. Evcr\- Ciriliisu-i. :s z:-= i llc 
for the f.rst year c; his 1::^. izi :::::- -r? :: :•: >: 
until he t merges rrcc- :he jrscur.'.y :: :ht Vrrer 
Fourth into the Remrve: cvtn s:h:lirs -h: -izt-r 
this latter krm en their adn:::ar:-r :: -.h-r >:h>:l 
do not escape this \try neress^rr.- r«:r:::- :: :hr:r 
training. A fortnight"? grace is. h:«tvfr. ali^ei 
to all new boys en their arrival. :.-» enarle :ht=. ::- 
learn their way abeut the place, h^icre they -*ri 
answer the monitor's Icng-dra^T* cr\":: ■ Fa-a-c."' 
Houses at Charterhouse are managed :o a large 
extent by monitors — some icur cr six to each 
establishment. They are responsible for takir.g all 
**bancos" or evening preparatiins and call -c vers, 
and for superintending the cuticles wher. the hcuse 
retires to b»:d. At evening prayers the n:..:r.itc: c: 
the week has to read a portion oi :he Bible. In 
addition to the house-monitors there are six schccl- 
monitors who have few duties to perform beycnd 
reading the Lessons at morning chapels, and deal±g 
^•ith any very exceptional breaches of discipline. 
Only tlie head-monitor of the school and of each house 
is entitled to inflict corporal punishment, and in 
either ca^ie his fellows must be present at the 
^(:rrmony; it can truthfully be said that this 
doubtful privilege is never abused, as every victim 
i<^ first fisked, *• Do you Appeal ? " either to the house- 
or h'::id-mastcr. 

In everyday life at Charterhouse the length of 
time wlii^h one has been at School is the ruling 
f;*e1or, iIjoukIi it sometimes yields to athletic ex- 
r'rllenre or exceptional mental brilliancy. The 
fonlMnpluous " When did you rome ? " is among 
(;,iHiiisi;iris intended as a scathing reproof. No 
br,y iriJiy wear a buttonhole or carry a stick till he 
liiiH been in residence a year ; and not until after 
two years may liis '* footer" shorts do otherwise 
tlian buikle at the knee. Klack coats, waistcoats 



for all, bat* individuality 
T=rrted and often exhibited.* At 
If* £vjc — the =3d-?dn holiday — or on tbc'fiist 
-LT :: rz^t hctiiivs, soits of all colours and 
'*-"tr=s 'srr.-iTR frcm thcsr seclusion; but, hen 
4^^^- '-^ ~-i^ cr rairly new boy had best coofine 
ixcitaaent of a coloured tie. 
i Cirthssian at school begins vith 
— -'^^^^-s ::iir«2i it 7.30, vhich is alwa3rs punctnal 
" : —•* 5errc«i. liyi l^szs about a quarter of an hour; 
ZLt sccttj:* 2* :-:D:-»«l by a lesson which varies h 
- -"•?"— i-yczz- r . ^ s to the temperament (and some- 
■^^^-i^ — -^ tfcir^rj of the various masters—it may 
liit ::r 5. zjziruz cf an hour or an hour, but ids 
^cr-T-sed t: enre jiace to breakfast at 8.30-^ 
Uprter >io:: does cot breakfast till 9. Mmning 
5*:h:.:: bf^zns at 9.30 few the Under Fifth and 
^ i.rrrsjr^cw it, and at 10 for the rest; it 
£-:-ss z-r. z:^ Z2.^o. and at I-15 dinner is served to 
tir wVrl-e 5ch.cc I in their houses. Aftemoon sdiool 
•^ rrm 2.30 to 4.30 in the summer, and 60104 
:: c m -ie winter. Under School tea— the fast 
ntil c: the day— comes on at 6.30, and Upper 
^^^"-•-- '^-i at 7- "Banco" conunences at 7.30 
ard e-ds at 9. House prayers then dose the 
div :.:r Under School, but Upper School need not 
ret-e uztil 10.15, and at 10.30 all lights are out. 
The Carthusian has thus a very fair amount of 
spare tisie on his hands, and he may use it as he 
thinks nt in institutions such as the workshop, 
the dirk rocm. ic, pro\iding he pays a certain 
iir.cunt ci attention to the athletic traditions of the 
Schorl. Con;puIscr\- games are not recognised at 
Charterhoiiise, but the bigger bo>-s in every house 
usually see to it that all the smaller ones play some 
game or other pretty r^ularly. It need not neces- 
sarily be football or cricket : racquets, fives, 
squash, tennis, all are encouraged fairty impartially. 
Though classics form the basis of educaticm at 
Charterhouse, considerable attention is natural^ 
paid to mathematics, science and French in cod- 
junction with them, and it is given to enjoy — ^if that 
is possible — a purely modem training in what is 
known as the C forms. This latter term requires a 
little explanation; each form is divided, under 
separate masters, into tvro divisions which do 
precisely the same work, and are called A and B; 
e.g.. Remove A and Remove B. The higher fonn* 
have attached to them also a C division, primarily 
for Army candidates, but open also to all w1k> 
prefer the modem side. 
Athletically Carthusians are 
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It foot ball and rifle-shooting, but it is a 
with almost equally successful side 
'The Public School Racquet Cup now 
this School, which was also a winner in the 
ershot boxing and fencing competitions, 
l^ame that is greatly regarded, and annual 
Ke played with Eton and Harrow, Nor 
Varsity cricket elevens always without a 
lent of Carthusians ; and, though Charter- 
?ts her face sternly against g5nnnastics 
A simple, the intricacies of jiu-jitsu are 
by special instructors. The day of the 
sports is one of the great ones of the year^ 
rannot be said that Charterhouse treats 
and jumping of themselves any more 
than do our other public schools. The 
>rps is an institution well patronised and 
ly managed, and it is worthy of notice 
I hours a week are allowed out of school 
Bprposes of drill. I would commend this 
^k all headmastersr— the military move- 
Hiools is deser\*ing of all encouragement* 
^ust also be made of the School Fire 

fhich is managed entirely by the boys 
and wliich in so large place is little 
lecessity ; though I am glad to say that 
resent it has only been used to suppress 
the premises. 

>ve of old Carthusians for their School is 
J. In London, Manchester, and Dublin, 

iand Cambridge, in India, Ceylon, Gib- 
klalta, dinners are constantly held to the 
harterhouse. It seems that no distance, 
of time, can cause forgetfulness of boy- 
Sine. And no School can desire more of her 
j^the eternal remembrance that is bom of 
Hid gratitude — it is the greatest tribute 
ft paid to her, Alan R. Haig-Brown. 

Tlot be geDerally known that ChiCrweU HaU, 
laa fcoently been recognised by the Board of 
I as a Training G>Uegc for " one year students,*' 
^lortant to Elementary teachers* lor according 
sot regulations on the txaining of teachers, issued 
>ftrd of Education^ a one year's course may be 
bo a trained teacher already engaged in active 

is to say, that a teacher may give up her 
and resume her study of the Principles 

to a Training CoUege. Special courses in 
y. Nature Study, Handicrafts, the Theory and 
f Education, School Gardening, Ac. are arranged 
^ Hall for ** one year students/* A grant of 
de to each student, Cherwell HaU is a Training 
ir Women Secondary Teachers. A new wing for 
amodation of thirty additional students will be 
autisnm. 





The Engineering of Schools 

Cold Storage and Lighting 

By Sydney F* Walker 

COLD STORAGE. 

A cotD store may be small, such as a cupboard that may 
stand in the dining-room or other convenient position in 

the boarding-house, or it may be a room, or a number of 
rooms, c>ccupying a large space. The principles upon which 
the cold store is constructed are exactly the same in all 
cases » ex:cept that in the smaller ones the arrangements for 
providing and maintaining the low temperature are diHerent 
from those in the larger. One great object to be attained 
in any cold store is the prevention of the ingress of heat 
from outside into the store, and this is accomplished by 
constructing the waHs, roof, and floor of the room, or the 
corresponding enclosing portions of the cupboard, in such a 
manner that they will resist the passage of heat through 
them, in the same way as the envelopes of electric cables 
or electric apparatus resist the passage of electricity. In 
fact, the principles of thermal insulation and of electrical 
insulation are exactly the same, but it is well to remember 
that the sizes are widely different, and this has led some 
electrical engineers to imagine that the same principles do 
not hold good. The resistance of any insulator to both 
electricity and to heat depends directly upon the thlckne^ 
of the insulating material, or, to put it in another way. upon 
the length of the insulator measured in the direction in 
which the leakage current would pass. The resistance also 
varies inversely as the sectional area of the insulator. To 
put this into a concrete form, Ln the case of an electric in- 
sulator^ if the substance employed, say india-rubber, is one- 
eighth of an inch thick, it offers double the resistance for a 
given length of cable to one that is only one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick. Similarly, with cold stores the insulating 
material which is six inches thick offers double the resistance 
to the passage of heat that a thickness of three inches would 
have. Further, the resistance of the insulating envelope 
of an electric cable a mile long is half that of a similar cable 
half a mile long. And, with the insulating walls of cold 
stores, the resistance offered by a wall $6 sq. ft. in area is 
double that offered by one of 72 sq. ft. The principal mate- 
rials used for tliermal insulation are a substance called 
variously slag wool and silicate cotton ; finely divided 
charcoal, cork, either finely divided or built up into bricks ; 
sawdust, and sometimes straw and other materials. For 
cold chambers in which joints of meat and large quantities 
of produce would be stored^ the insulating walls may be 
anywhere up to twelve inches in thickness, while those of 
cold cupboards nin from one and a half to four inches in 
thickness. In all cases the walls, floors, and ceiUngs, and 
the corresponding portions of the cupboards, should be 
built hollow. In the case of cold chambers, two distinct 
walls are built of match-boarding, tlie boarding being 
secured to uprights, and separated by pieces of square 
timber. The inner surfaces of the two containing- walls ^ 
those facing each other, are covered with waterproof papo',. 
of which there are several kinds on the market, specially 
designed for the purpose ; the object being to exclude com* 
pletely all moisture ixom the iasulating materiaL In the 
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space brtwocn tl)o coiit;uninK-walls, one of the insulating 
aubAtanccii mentiontHl above is placed, and should be 
ramnietl down f.iirly solid. It is a sine qua non that the 
containing -walls and the insulating material should be 
ubstklutrlv ilrv. lulluT t>f these materials, when dry. offers 
a very hi^h resistance to the passaf«e of heat through them. 
Init when any i>l thrin is wet the insulating projxrties are 
consitlciahlv irdiicril. Khntis and ceihngs of cold chambers 
iiie built in a siinilai manner, but with the addition usually 
*if asphalt to form the iUhu" pro|H*r. and sometimes of tiles 
Un- thr ceiUng. In tlie casr o! small cupUxirds the walls 
iiie built rtiinirlimrii wiili an air space only. That is to say. 
thi' Kidfi. UiKoui aiut n»\ei- are made hollow. Still dry 
air is (he vriy Ih-;«( insulator known for heat, but if moisture 
is presfut ni the tiu . ni il (lie* air IS allowtnl to got into motion, 
and (o fnini (hr coiivi** (inn curirnts desci^lvd in a previous 
uititlr.a laigi* |Hiiiiiiii III tlir insulating pro]H*rtv ot the air 
ih 1om( 1''im hinall ( liplNuids, such as will stand in the 
dining i(H»iii, III! .til n|uir.i! krjit clean, free from dust. Ac, 
bhiiuld iiii!iMri-i \ri\ v%rll If ilif uo or Other source of low 
li*ni|M*ialuin 1.1 1 tinrtlaiilly iiMirwrd. 

II la hill illy bi ii'iilifii (i) talk ot sour\*es of cold, or to talk 
til Uiiiiaiiiitting mill, but It rxpiosses con\-eniently what 
Ml tiidlly icikim ptdi I' i nlil u, nl couisr, merelv the absence 
til hc^at, iiiid ci aimiir nl % ntd la inn fly an agent lor renio\*ing 
hciul tiiun tliP 4iili3laiiii^ that In to Im* pirserviM. or fiom the 
Mpmci, tlm iiHiin, m the i uplmaid in which it is to be placed. 
VVhennyei lheii« i« n illl!pif«iit tein|teiature Ix^twTf'n any two 
•iUitiU«««, tu miy t\%o |Htiiiti, heat wdl |mss tixnn the surface 
Mt tlic« higliei trni|»oiatuietothat At the lo^^t'i tem|vraturr, 
tind IhU U the nirthod adoptett tot l^H\llng NMh nx^ms and 
t iipUiiudM and tlu^ HulMtanceN that air in them A surface 
wild h may U' pai t nl a tank, a U^\. or a pi|V is inaintaine\1 at 
d low toiii)Hnatuie by mean* des«'iilv«t t^K^w, And the air in 
tliitliuinoiliatiMirighUuiihtHHlot the tank ov pi^y^ delix-rrs its 
heal to the col*l Mintage it u in %'ontact with, then ivucsing 
Mway tioni that Muilaie and gixing pU\^ to warmer Air. 
And MO on . the \\h%«lo ol the an m the rwm i^r the N>x. 
II pio)iei I licnlatum la niAtntaine^t. Inking gTAduallv reducM 
to A ceilam tein|teialutt«. The sAiue thing tAkes place 
|t0tw<H«n the All Aiid Ihe luwtiue The au m c^Mitaci with 
the Huilace *%! Ihe pixntiico tn^iug At a K>w^r t^mi^^rAture 
thAU the pi\Htuce. evtiails heAt liwm if. \>*s3fees away AXKi 
RiNt^ plAce t\* othei c^xldei au. ihe au iXMWtvtKMi currents 
IKiAduAllv tiAns(HMting the heAf ot the \M\x)uce t\^ the Air 
*\| the ixHMW. And thence to the t Auk iV \mjv. An^i th» ^cx* *\a 
AS Kwg AS the 9iinii\>e ot low tem^viAtui^ u ^Mt^M^nt ' ITbew 
(Ait« two meth^vts ot obtaining K^w t^mi'^^TAtui^ j*.* H\ 
the M**» t\l lueltuvg ue. ^m *\i K>e iwi\^) with a *ah. aivi ^ -^ bv 
the Alternate h.)ueta.*tK\i\. aikI e\)v*nMkM\ tv^ the gOMvvas 
c\xnaitK>n. tM aiumoniA aisl othes suhstA\x>c)L Fof c\>Jw». 
cupKvAivt^ aiul nM ^iwall *\^k^ chamN^i^ in j<>K\>is w^c^rt' 
the«<* \s iv^ i»(V^Aii»CAl >vw« AXAiVsVik^. v.>eitr.\< k^. ^v soe 
Aivl *MV ,\! tV xah* I* tV iwtiKvi to Se a.K^^tei.* V,*. c«\^ 
tKat wAte* vaa\ :«>f«^ w i> ^.wv^^ai^jtsv :>*at a •V'::av."i -v.r:tV: 
%\s S;v*t «'.ut* sAaU be aS^tijKtTX* r\>«t ?V wat« V^e 5wv*t 
>iri« » tSe ^^x-s^i^x ^M Sfvi? :vn;v:j:>n* :-,^ rjustf the trsiivta- 

ks V^^n! tV <v^Vi^;:\ .*is 5>wt? :ts;;ii:^ f.-rjLj*? ;t* ir^rs^ivta- 
t•^:^^ » y>rA.-tva:..v :5jf wivae »-^ cvjk^i ae<:w ^'C :Sf y jcoJe 

?i>e <*JLiTLT\ .V x*a: -'^ >< aS«rAc?sc si^ 'jT-A^-tvjCx -be suL^i" 



verted into steam, a very much larger quantity of beat timi 
are required, the temperature remaining the same. F( 
water, o66 heat units are required to convert the pound • 
water at 2 12** F. to steam at the same temperature. Whi 
the water freezes. 142 heat units must be abstracted fro 
the pound of water to enable it to become a pound of k 
still at 32* F. The pound of ice can only melt by absoibi 
142 heat units from an outer source, and when ice is plac 
in a cold cupboard in a tank, the surface of the tank « 
absorb the necessar>' heat from the air, which in its to 
absorbs from the produce the heat so abstracted, providi 
that nccessar\- for melting the ice. An additional souce 
cold is obtained by providing salt, carbonate of soda, a 
other substances in the tank w4th the ice to be melted. a 
this is due to a pccuUar physical property. When sah 
dissol\-ed in water it becomes liquid, and in doing so 1 
mands the heat necessary to enable it to assume the liqi 
condition, the heat required being taken from the water 
which it is dissolved, with the result that the temperat 
of the solution is lowered. WTien a mixture of crushed 
and one of the salts is placed in a tank in a cold cnpboa 
a certain portion of the ice melts, the water so formed c 
sohing a certain quantity of the salt, thereby demandj 
heat from the tank and the contents of the cold cupboa 
and the result is that a lower temperature (or a cert 
temperature for a longer time) is obtained by the use 
mixture of ice and salt than with ice alone. 

Ammonia, carbonic acid, and sulphurous add eai 
assume either the liquid or the gaseous condition, if the hi 
required is furnished in the one case, and abstracted in 1 
other, and cold-storage plant is an apparatus for perfomu 
thedie operations alternately. In the form most comaoi 
used there is a ** compressor." which also acts as a pnn 
It consists of a cylinder. \-er>- much like that of a stea 
engine, with a piston moving to and fro inside. ThefC 
al$o A " condenser '* very similar to that used with stea 
enpncs. consisting of a pipe in which the gas to be oonverl 
to the bquid condition circulates, and over the surface 
vhvrh a continnous stream of water passes. There is a 
what is known as the " e\-aporator." consisting of anoti 
k^t 01 pir«». $ometimes formed into a ooiL, and sometio 
ir.Tx^ A crsd. thn>ui:h which the liquefied gas passes, and 
w hKh :t Ajpun assumes the gaseous condition, the heat oec 
SAiy ior the psr^Kise haxing been abstracted from the 
or ^Ther substances in the immediate neighbourhood 
the ivr>e. The three apporatos. the compcessor, * 
o^Nr.dewrr. arsi the ex-awvator. form a closed drcuit j 
hke an eke vac cmrun. and when the apparatus is at ^ 
the am^Docaa. cxrtvxiic Acid. or sulphurous acid is constao 
c^rvuUiix;^ rwxind a»d round The compressor sucks 
JO* troea the evar^watoc, cortpresses it, and then force 
ir.tv> :he cvooe=»K. whece st » hqceficd. it then pssaei 
;>.T\^^^. a \i>^ arrorujie^ 20c the purpose, by whkh 
<uArt:-.:v inuskxc » nrc-iUwc, i=io the evaporaxor,aod the 
to the ooc:ivcesjcc oAir. The e\-anorating coils are aoi 
tira« i\t>i '.^ the ooii ciik=iher :t«ll the heat required 
o.^swct thf ix; u*i ',-to fa* he::z£ then taken direcdy fc 
the JL^ oc -.he ohasL^, a=>i rheace from the pfodi 
5s.v=aer-rae* the oocjs ore maesMd is: what is called 
ex JkixT-ar,?;^ or hr-tje tazi. !: » rsereiy a tank filled « 
N*-^. :Sf hr;-r* Nn^tf krrc c=-CT«r;rg over the evapoo 
o,vtik ju>i -.^.x-jc^ >r-->r cr«s^ oocsbssc:;^ of pqws which 
ivjkw* n:h« -T tije ooui ciiisr^er. a tank in which ia 
U-.xS a>jn5. ^-t * hw\:rr ooii » rs^=E«*l The brine and 
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3Qd closed circuit « siniilar to that of the 
or and condenser, the circuit consisting of the tank, 
^or grids) the connecting-pipet and a pump. Brine 
*ned for this purpose because. If a leaJ£ of ammonia 
in the cold chamber, the produce might be affected- 
^ consists t^sually of a solution of chloride of calcium, 

salt may be employed, and was employed in the 
}f% cd cold storage, but it has been superseded by 
:hicirtde, because the latter has less eliect upon the 
s in which the brine circulates. Brine b employed 

©f water, because of another physical property, 
ly salt ts dissolved in water, the ^ee^ng-polnt of 
:ion is lowered in a certain proportion, depending 
I percentage of the salt present, so that it is possible 
de a solution which will remain liquid at any 
txire that may be required-, e*g*t 3^^ below freezing- 
There is another variation of the cold-storage 

viz., cooling the air entering the cold chamber, 
todc either by passing the air which is to enter the 
mber over a brine grid on its way to the chamber* 
wng it through a battery of corrugated galvanised 
tes over which cooled brine is dripping. In both 
b oece^sar^' to provide a fan, either for exhausting 
Etom Uie chamber or for forcing the air into the 

KThe passage of the air over the brine grid, or 
of plates, performs a double office. The air is 
ly temperature required, and it is also deprived 
:am quantity of moisturep a matter which is some- 
! : rable importance in a cold store* If a cold 
ETioisturc, and also frozen produce, the mois- 
deoses on the produce, and may interfere seriously 
neservation, 

^■Dld store is best arranged at a central spot, be- 
^wwer used up by the friction of the liquids in the 
^Bb less ; but it is perfectly practicable to arrange 
iKc>r, condenser, and evaporator at a central posi- 
d to deliver brine through pipes to boarding-houses, 
^ce^ within loo yards radius, providing that the 
I which the brine circulates are made of sufficient 
f are properly insulated, something on the lines 
d for the insulation of cold rooms. At the London 
me of the sets of cold chambers is loo yards away 
^compressor and condenser, 

H^f vaiious kinds may be stored together* if none 
libit pungent odours, f.g., apples and onions must 
itored with any other substances. Where there is a 
lantity of produce stored, and the substances vary, 
ly wben they contain substances which emit odours, 
mr to provide a separate store for each of the sub- 

and it must be arranged that the air from any one 
tores does not enter either of the others. In addi- 
%ile certain substances » such as mutton^ lamb, fish, 

frozen as hard as you Uke providing they are care- 
awed out when required for use, other substances, 

beef and fruit, must not be frozen. Further, the 

temperature oJ nearly all produce is lower than that 
r, and the temperature of the air of the cold chamber 
ily a few degrees below that of the produce itself, 
ug necessary to maintain the produce at the required 
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LIGHTING, 



vplained in the tntroductory article, there are four 
that may be employed for the lighting of schools ; 



petroleum oil, ordinary town's illuminating gas, acetylecie 
gas, and electricity. 

The remarks that w^ere made in the article on " Warming,*' 
with respect to the petroleum heating -stoves, apply equally 
to petroleum oil lamps. Lighting by oil* in the later forms 
of American lamps, is the cheapest method of lighting that 
has yet been devised, and it is satisfactory, if the cost of 
attendance, cleaning the lamps » &c*, is not excessive ; and 
also if they are kept perfectly clean, and there are no smells. 
For small schools in the country. Lighting by oil lamps should 
be economical. For die hghting of large schools oil may 
be used for the large rooms, in the form of what is known as 
oil gas. With oil gas, the oU vapour is forced through 
Welsbach incandescent mantles under pressure, the pressure 
being created by a reservoir of compressed air, which is 
pumped up every day by band. One difficulty in connec- 
tion with this arrangement is that the lighting up takes 
several minutes, and some arrangement must be made to 
heat the supply of oil in each individual lamp before it can 
begin to give light itself, the oil being vaporised by the 
heat of the mantle, and then forced through the mantle by 
the compressed air. 

Acetylene gas is generated by pouring water upon calcium- 
carbide, a substance which is now produced in the electric 
furnace* In the apparatus that are on the market, the 
water is made to drip, drop by drop, npon the carbide, 
which is carried in trays arranged for the purpose, the gas 
passing off into a gas-holder, which is bolted with the usual 
water seal. In another form, the carbide is allowed to pass 
into a supply of water in small quantities. In both arrange ^ 
ments the supply is controlled by the consumption. Acety- 
lene gas is very convenient for country places, but certain 
precautions liave to be taken in connection with its genera- 
tion. The generating'house must be away from the main 
building, and no naked Hghts must be allowed in it ; great 
care miist also be taken that no water that h^ been in con- 
tact With the carbide escapes into the drains. The Govern- 
ment have issued instructions with reference to the storage 
and generation of acetylene gas. 

Ordinary town's gas is most economically employed in 
the Welsbach mantle. The mantle is now made to depend 
from the burner, as well as to stand above it, the pendent 
arrangement being good from the iUuminating point of view, 
as aU shadows are ehminated. The inverted mantles are 
more expensive than those of the older pattern, and they 
are still very delicate. One of the troubles in connection 
with inverted mantles appears to be the supply of air ^ apart 
from that used by the burner itself. It is worth noting in 
connecting with W^elsbach mantles generally, that they 
more frequently fail after they are turned out, and this 
applies also to the globes protecting them. The reason is 
that the contraction in both mantle and globe is very great 
after the light is extinguished. 

Considerable economy may be obtained in connection 
with ordinary town's gas by increasing the pressure at 
which it is delivered to the burners. Only mantles can be 
used with high-pressure gas, and the mantles themselves 
must be made especially strong. The compressor consists 
of a small cylinder in which a piston moves to and tro, 
taking in gas from the town's ser^^ce on its suction stroke, 
and compressing it on its return stroke, the piston being 
driven either by a small gas-engine, also worked by the 
town's gas, by a small electric motor where there is a supply i 
of electricity, or by any convenient motor a 




so 
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Messrs. Sugg exhibited a very pretty apparatus for com- 
pressing gas at the Gas Exhibition at Earl's Court a few 
years ago, consisting of a small hot-air engine, the air being 
heated by an ordinary ring burner, the hot-air engine work- 
ing the gas compressor, so that it was only necessary to 
turn on the supply, light up the ring burner, and the whole 
thing became automatic. 

There are three forms of electric lamps that may be use- 
fully employed in school hghting, the arc lamp, incandescent 
lamp, and the Nernst lamp. The arc lamp may be employed 
in large schoolrooms and will also be found of great service 
for playgrounds where games take place after dark. A few 
arc lamps would be of scrxdce in the neighbourhood of the 
approaches to the school. Arc lamps vary in construction, 
but the main lines are the same, and the modem lamps are 
so well constructed that it should be perfectly safe to adopt 
them for school illumination. Mechanism is required to 
start the arc when the current is first turned on, and to keep 
the carbons within a certain distance of each other, so that 
the lamp will not go out, as it had a trick of doing in its early 
days. The current for the arcs may be taken from the 
town-supply service or from a generator working at the 
school, and the lamps are sometimes arranged to run three 
or four together, sometimes singly, according to the pressure 
of the electric service. In what are termed "open" arc 
lamps, in which the arc is only protected from draughts 
by a globe, the lamp requires trimming, and should also be 
cleaned, cither every day, or every two days, according to 
the time of the year and the form of the lamp. What are 
termed the " enclosed " arc lamps bum from seventy to one 
hundred hours without attention. The " open " arc lamp 
takes only 50 volts, the usual town-supply service being 
now from 200 to 250 volts, so that from four to five lamps 
are usually worked in one series. The ** enclosed " lamp 
takes from 80 to 100 volts, so that it can be worked two in 
series from the ordinary town-supply, or singly from a 
generator at the school if worked at 100 to no volts. It 
may be worked directly from a 200- volt service, but the light 
given will be very violet. 

In the incandescent lamp the light is furnished by what is 
called a filament, which, until recently, was made of pure car- 
bon, but which is now also made of the rare metals, Tantalum, 
Osmium, and Wolfram. In all forms of the lamp the fila- 
ment is mounted inside a glass globe from which the air has 
been exhausted, the lamp failing if the globe is cracked. 
The light given is due to the generation, first of heat, and 
then of light, by the passage of the current through the fila- 
ment. The lamps having carbon filaments are made in all 
sizes. Useful sizes are 8, 16, 32, 50, 100, 200, 300, 400 and 
500 candle-power : 8 candle-power lamps are useful for bed- 
rooms, and rooms that are not often used, where a good 
light is not required : 16 candle-power lamps are useful 
for living-rooms where a moderately good light is required. 
For class and other large rooms 100 candle-power and up- 
wards will be found very handy and convenient. Carbon 
filament lamps are made, those for 8 candle-power and 
upwards, for pressures from 100 volts up to 260 volts. The 
lamps for use with higher pressures require more electricity 
for a given quantity of light than those at lower pressures, 
and they are much more delicate. The lamps having 
metallic filaments are only made at present for pressures 
100 volts or thereabouts. The current is deUvered to in- 
candescent lamps by simply bridging the lamps between 
two supply wires that are connected to the supply cables, 



coming from the generator, or the town-supply service, 
a switch being inserted in the positive supply wire. For 
rooms that are used occasionally, such as lavatories, the 
switch may be made automatic, turning the light on when 
the door is closed, and turning it out when the door opens. 
The lamps are held in lamp holders which are supported 
by brackets and other fittings, very similar to those used 
with gas. The supply of electricity may be taken from the 
town service or may be generated at the school by running 
a d3mamo by means of a steam-, gas-, or oil-engine. Where 
a steam-engine is^ emplo)red, the steam may afterwards be 
used for heating. If the electricity is generated at the school 
it is wiser to use pressures of 100 to no volts. There is 
considerably less danger of shock at these pressures, and 
lamps, fittings, cables, &c., have less strain on them and 
last much longer than with 200 volts and upwards. On 
the other hand, the cables and connecting ^ires have to be a 
little larger, but within the area of even a large school the 
increased cost will not be serious, and will be more than out- 
weighed by the saving in running costs. 

** Nernst" lamps occupy an intermediate position between 
the arc lamp and the incandescent lamp. The light is 
furnished by a " glower," consisting of a pellet of the same 
substances as are used in the Welsbach gas mantle. The 
" glower " is not enclosed in a globe in the same manner as 
the incandescent lamp, but it usually has a protecting 
globe similar to, though much smaller than, that of the open ^ 
arc lamp. As in the arc lamp, mechanism is required to j 
start the lamp, and to maintain the ** glower " in a state of 
incandescence, the mechanism consisting of a small electro- 
magnet, a small platinum heating coil, and a small iron wire 
which regulates resistance. The lamp requires less than 
half the electricity taken by the incandescent lamp for tiie 
same quantity of light, and about double that taken by tiie 
arc lamp. It is made to furnish light up to 200 candl^ 
power. It does not require cleaning, nor any attention 
except when it fails. 



London : A National History 
Museum 

By E. Young, B.Sc. 

These are the days of research and experiment So 
much is this the case that we are in danger of forgetting 
that the '* lecture " lesson and the text-book have 
each a value that cannot probably be either desjwsed 
or neglected. History still, however, remains a subject 
in which pupils of school age can scarcely underteto 
original research, and in which experimental work mi^t 
be dangerous to teacher and taught, were any attempt 
made to reproduce the battles of the Civil War, or 
the scenes of the Fire of London. 

But most places in the country are connected in 
some way with our history, and much can be done to 
illuminate the text-book by visits to places where great 
men have lived and died. 

No history teacher who lives near London is doing 
his full duty who does not make use of the great d^ 
itself to illustrate the important subject that is in his 
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ig. To avoid generalities I propose to show 
uch a short street as Fleet Street can be visited 
3uple of hours and can be made to give a touch of 

1 to people and events that have passed away. 

:in at the Ludgate Hill end of the street and note 

Uowing places. The letters (N.) and (S.) refer to 

orth and South sides of the street. 

Bride's Church (S.), built by Wren. Tell the story 

. Bridget. Here sleep Wynkyn de Worde, the 

and successor of Caxton ; Richardson, the printer- 

st ; Lovelace, the poet. 

sbury Square (S.), on the site of a former palace 

2 Bishops of Salisbury. Tell of the early days 
there were two cities, London and Westminster, 
cted with each other by a line of palaces occupying 
is now called Fleet Street and the Strand. In this 
I lived Dryden and Richardson. 

le Ofl&ce Court (N.). Note the Cheshire Cheese, 
proprietor will cheerfully let you see its quaint 
)r and Johnson's chair and favoiuite comer, 
o. 6 Goldsmith wrote the Vioar of Wakefield, 
t end of the court is Gough Square ; a tablet 

the house where Johnson wrote the dictionary, 
le Court (N.). Home of the Royal Society when 
Newton was president. 

t Court (N.). Homes of Johnson and Boswell. 
itefriars Street (S.). The story of the friars in 
\n and the dissolution of the monasteries under 

VIIL 

37 Hoare's Bank (S.). The bottle over the 
ay is the original golden bottle that was the sign 
J house in the days before street numbers were 
:ed. Offer a few remarks on the old street signs, 
ter Lane (N.). The house of the " faitors " or the 
rs. Here the great fire of London was stopped. 
Dunstan's Church (N.). Legend of St. Dimstan. 
[lurch of Tyndale and Isaac Walton. The statue 
sen Elizabeth over the doorway was taken from 
id-gate when it was pulled down, 
ords Office (N.). Entrance in Chancery Lane, 
s kept the Domesday Book. 

Temple (S.). Visit the grave of Goldsmith ; the 
I of the Knights Templars ; Middle Temple 

where Twelfth Night was first played. In 
»ghbourhood Uved Raleigh, Spenser, Goldsmith, 
3n, Boswell, Lamb, Thackeray, Havelock, Burke, 
re is your material. And if your next reference to 
;day Book does not call up memories of the real 

if your remarks on the Crusades do not make 
link of the crossed-legged knights on the floor of 
ample church ; if your reading of Twelfth Night 
nothing from having seen the very rafters that 
I with laughter as Malvolio strutted about in his 
stockings — you have mistaken your vocation and 
. give up teaching history. 



doesn't work for good to think we can 'play 
ence' completely to our children, and allow them 
lividuality nor any free play to their ambitions or 
ions."— TA^ World and His Wife. 



The Book and Its Writer 

Primary Education Problems 

The Swiss are often said to be the best educated nation 
in Europe, so it is not surprising to find that a self- 
examination has been at work for some time, in the con- 
sideration of their national system and curriculum, similar 
to that which we see going on around us here at the pre- 
sent day. The series of essays before us * was pre- 
sented to the public for the first time twenty years ago, 
so many arguments that we find in it read rather stale 
now. But public opinion has matured rapidly in the 
time, and what was heresy then is in many cases 
accepted truth to-day. 

We always think that a writer loses some of his force 
by being translated, and this impression is confirmed by 
reading the present book. There are odd terms that 
crop up here and there which seem to compel us to 
notice that it was written in a different language to begin 
with, and this is a pity. Moreover, as the system 
criticised is not oiu^, but that of a foreign country, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that these two reasons 
might induce many a reader to lay it aside. But if he 
did, he would lose a good deal. 

The author was mainly induced to criticise the elemen- 
tary education in vogue in Switzerland by a visit 
to our country, so there is some consolation in thinking 
that some good can come out of England after all. The 
points that caught his attention were, first, the shorter 
hours of work in England, resulting in an equally good 
intellectual product as that of Switzerland ; and, 
secondly, the outdoor life of the English child, his greater 
happiness and better physique. But when he sets to 
work, as all reformers ought to do, to construct an ideal 
system, he throws overboard much that has been ac- 
cepted as gospel in many lands for many a long day. 
Much that he says may be dubbed as '* cheap psycho- 
logy " ; much is probably impossible of attainment ; 
but such a sensible view is taken of a child's nature and 
development that one feels compelled to read on, picking 
up a new idea every page or two, and seeing the problems 
ot child life through the glasses of another (and very 
critical) observer — ^which is the surest way of getting 
a proper perspective of the study of education. 

Mr. Hagmann, his translator says, has helped to change 
the whole current of Swiss school life. Let us see if he 
can give us any new lines to follow here. To begin 
with, he is very severe on " the three R's " — ^unneces- 
sarily so, possibly — but his remark, that ** elements " 
as they are commonly understood by adults are by no 
means elements to a child, is undoubtedly true. 
Children's conceptions are complete, not analysed into 
their component parts. Letters and words they do not 
care for, but they do understand sentences and stories. 
Lines have no interest for them, but pictures have. So 
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when we have begun by teaching the multiplication- table 
and the alphabet we have not gone the right way to 
approach their intelligence. There is something in this, 
and the way the idea is worked out is both instructive aind 
entertaining ; but what have our wise men been doing all 
these centuries ? 

The chapter on school games is sensible. Those of 
the Kindergarten type should not be indulged in at school 
(a view with which we cordially agree) ; gynmastics are 
no proper substitute for play, but should be grafted on 
to it at a later stage ; walks should be encouraged, 
which give opportunity for observation of nature and 
the cultivation of hobbies, and not of the dismal kind 
which Dr. Blimber loved and the ordinary boy loathes. 
In effect, more liberty, more room for the development 
of the natural tendency of the child. When it is remem- 
bered that all this criticism is directed at the elementary 
schools (though the translator has allowed the word 
*' public " to stand instead in many passages in the book) 
we have to acknowledge that the advisability of intro- 
ducing some kind of organised recreation in school hours 
suggested itself to an outsider long before it was deemed 
sufficiently important to be included in our own Code. 

Two departments of training he is equally emphatic 
in recommending — drawing and manual work. He says 
that drawing can be used by 70 per cent, of workmen, 
while very few have any need to practise writing ; and 
for all whose hands are destined to provide them with 
food it is good to begin to use them young. Besides, 
discipline is easily maintained in both these studies, 
because the pupil is doing something. A child's energy 
is always calling out for employment. 

The review of the teaching of natural history gives us 
the dictum that pictures are utterly inadequate for the 
purpose ; nature itself must be appealed to for illustra- 
tion. On geography he says nothing new, but merely 
denounces the dry-as-dust methods which are now 
universally condemned ; but his reflections on history 
are eminently sensible. He condemns the way in which 
the text book is used on every side to promote a sham 
patriotism ; to show that the particular nation that is in 
question is always right, and that all strangers are 
robbers and knaves. To this he attributes the national 
prejudice to foreigners which he finds in his own people ; 
but we wish we could say that the same tendency was 
not at work in our own schools I 

For the practical part of the work — the part which 
refers to actual teaching in school — the reader must go to 
the book itself. He will find a good many interesting, 
and probably some instructive, hints. 

There is one fault that almost all books on education 
seem to possess in some degree — the assumption that 
everything can be reduced to the same standard. Un- 
doubtedly the same principles underlie the proper im- 
parting of instruction ; but we think that it is rather a 
mistake to lay down too rigid a law for an educational 
system to follow. Our own idea always is to suggest that 
the first essential is to see to the proper training of the 
teacher. If he is inefficient, no curriculum in the world is 
of any use. 



The Education Code for 
1906 

From a Woman's Standpoint 

Nothing but unqualified praise can be given to the new 
Code, aind all those who are concerned in its prodoctiai 
may congratulate themselves on the excellent results d 
their labour. It is the work of an enlightened set of 
men (and women too, surely !) who have carefully 
studied the requirements and capacities of children, 
and the needs of the age ; who are not afraid of reforms, 
and who feel that character is more essential than 
cram, and useful citizenship the ideal to aim at in the 
elementary school. 

There are several innovations in the Code which wiB 
appeal especially to women who have long felt that the 
teaching of domestic subjects was not yet quite satis- 
factory. Now that the stafif of women inspectors has 
been increased it will be possible to inspect the work at 
the various centres more thoroughly, and great benefit 
may be expected from this. Until recently much of the 
domestic-subjects teaching has been far too theoretiod, 
with the result that many a girl who has answered quite 
correctly on paper most " advanced " questions on 
domestic economy, cooking, and laundry-work has been 
at the same time incapable of cooking the simplest 
dinner, or " getting-up " her father's shirt, or doing the 
weekly marketing ! 

" Surely you know how to turn out and sweep a room 
properly," said an indignant mistress to a giri whose 
one idea of '* doing " a room was to flick the dust frwn 
one comer to the other ; yet the girl had been throu^ 
a housewifery course, and had written many pqws 
and attended many demonstrations on the evils of dust 
and the proper methods of dealing with it, but had 
never actually done dusting and sweeping throughout 
the whole of the time she had been to these classes. 
The present Code recognises the great danger of separat- 
ing theory and practice, and rightly insists that "not 
less than half the time provided by the course must be 
assigned to practical work by the scholars with their 
own hands." This is as it should be : practical work 
will follow theoretical, and the scholar will be taught to 
see that head and hand must work together. It is also 
welcome news to hear that after July 1908, " the number 
of scholars who may be registered in a cookery or laundry- 
work course will be reduced to eighteen and fourteen 
respectively." Classes of this size will allow each in- 
dividual scholar to do a fair amount of practical work 
which can be directly superintended by the teacher, and 
this is an enormous advantage. Where a large class is 
engaged in doing practical work, the most ridiculoos 
methods are often indulged in by the scholars, and con- 
tinued for quite a long time before they are discovered 
by the over-burdened teacher. Three times in succes- 
sion did a young person of twelve bake her small jam 
tart for nearly two hours in the oven before her method 
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pastry into lumps of unbreakable "stodgi- 
fas discovered by the teacher ! Such a deed 
k^ impossible, and it is to be hoped that the 
BDman of the next decade will be able to pro- 
family with less indig^tible fare than at pre- 
oo often the case. If the combined domestic 

course is carried out satisfactorily there should 
, improvement in the working man's household ; 
idr^ hours' instruction per year in cookery, 
■work and housewifer>% if given intelligently 
ly practically, ought to be immensely valuable 
aiting habits of thrift, economy in shoppLng.and 
r cleanliness and order in the management of a 
usehold. Half the misery of the working man's 
Id is probably due to sheer downright ignorance 
>art of the housewife, who in many cases sends 
band to the public*hoiise through her untidy, 

and extravagant ways. It is not Utopian to 
that our maidens \vho will be receiving these 
i practical housewifery courses during the next 
■s will alter all this and show that it is possible 

a happy home and a contented husband on a 
?ekly wage. Switzerland, Belgium and Holland 
'eady shown this : w*hy not England ? 
pl^sant to read that at last organised games, 
aave been such an excellent feature of all 
||. schools for many years, are now to find their 
Bie elementary schools. The class of boys and 
Fittend these schools are especially in need of 
i outdoor sports, a healthy love of which is such 
Uent antidote to the many unde^sirable attrac- 

large towns. A graceful compliment is paid 
eachiers who have so generously devoted much 
spare time to organising games which are now 
part of the ordinary school curriculum, and may 
hi'O hours once a w^eek. The girls will probably 
nore by this than the boys, for bo>^ have more 
initiative than girls in everything connected with 
t, and hitherto girls attending the elementary 

have certainly suffered from lack of healthy 

exereL^e'5, Bo^^^s may play cricket, football, 
md rounders, while ** similar appropriate games *' 

are to be organised* The adjective is delight- 
gue, and so is open to various constructions ; 
► eKception of football the boys' games may well 
mi 0|>en to their sisters, in addition perhaps to 
and tennis. Now that most of the public parks 

tennis-courts the latter game need not present 
ifliculty, and it is pleasant to think that in the 
he workgirl and the servant may employ their 
me in such delightful ways, instead of sitting 
in stuffy rooms reading the latest penny novelette. 
s in moderation may greatly help to improve 

Sue of the race, and teach the habit of disci- 
kbedience which is much needed at the present 

uodc has wisely included moral instruction in 
ic- table, and the various ethical societies must 
triumph that at last their crusade of many 
ne fniit. While controversy is raging round 



the subject of "religious education" so called, and 
true leligion and true education are being somewhat 
neglected, it is well that the great national educational 
authority should insist on the necessity of s^^^tematic 
moral instruction. With the memory of the wonderful 
qualities shown by the Japanese strong in our minds — 
a people whose whole system of upbringing is based on 
morals^ — it is difficult not to heheve in the efficacy of 
moral instruction* The Code very wisely leaves 
"methods" to the "discretion of the local authorities, 
who wUl bear in mind the suitability, individual gifts 
and preferred methods of the teacher and * the circum- 
stances of the school.' *' " Every teacher," says the 
Code, " would be better qualified to discharge his daily 
duties who had constantly in his mind the famous 
word? of Bishop Butler: ' Our province is virtue and 
rehgionj life and manners, the science of improving the 
temper and making the heart better. He who should 
find out one rule to assist us in this work would deserve 
infinitely better of mankind than all the improvers of 
other knowledge put together.* " 

The whole Code — only a small part of which has been 
noticed — is liberal in spirit, and based on sound psy- 
chology ; to make it effective it must be carried out by 
broad-minded inspectors who shall be able to appreciate 
good, thorough work and not be misled by showy ap- 
pearances. Above all^ the teachers must be imbued 
with the true educational spirit ; more important than 
the Code and the inspector is the teacher, for after all, 
it is he or she who directly influences the heart and 
soul of the child who is in no wise affected by armies of 
inspectors or piles of Blue-books. The question of the 
moment — more pressing than that of Clame IV. — is the 
teacher ; how can we get the very best article, and are 
we on the right road at present for getting it ? When 
Ihai is solved a really admirable Code will have a chance 
of being carried out in the spirit in which it is drawn 
up. 



The Neuphilologentag at 
Monich 

At the twelfth meeting of the German teachers of 
Modem Languages, held in June at Miinich under the 
presidency of Prof. H, Breymann, two subjects of 
great importance were debated. The first, introduced 
by Dr. Schneegans, of Wiirzburg, under the title 
of *' Our Ideals/' discussed the position of Modem 
Languages at the German Universities, In fallowing 
the discussion it must be remembered that the modern- 
language students at the Universities are mostly future 
teachers, that the whole question of University reform 
is bound up with the questions of better training for 
the teacher, better position for his future school, the 
Oberrealschule, and better teaching of modem Ian* 
guages in all secondary schools. It is probable that 
in Germany the schoolmaster has made as much 
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independent progress as was possible, and cannot ad- 
vance further without the co-operation of the Univer- 
sities. 

Professor Schneegans began his lecture with the 
announcement of a victory ; that the Bavarian Council 
of Education had decided to erect Lekiorships at each 
of the Bavarian Universities. He then went on to 
compare the positions of the classical and the modem- 
language teacher in this manner : The classical teacher 
considers two languages, Greek and Latin, in which 
the culture was fairly uniform and the Uterary aims 
almost continuous. He is not troubled with difficulties 
of conversation, and does not need to discuss the 
technique of pronunciation. The teacher of modem 
languages usually has to consider two languages, 
French and English, with no uniformity of culture, 
with literary and artistic aims often at variance, and 
with changing ideals of Ufe, commerce, art, and morals. 
His object in acquiring a language was not purely 
utiUtarian, it was mainly to gain a knowledge of the 
country and its people. It was impossible for a 
teacher to master both languages perfectly. His 
natural inclinations led him to prefer one to the other, 
and the combination of English and French gave him 
a team of unequal yoke-feUows. Better combinations 
would be those which associated French, History and 
Geography, and Latin or English, Geography and 
German. If these combinations were realised a teacher 
would be able to leam one modem language perfectly, 
and to employ it as a means of culture in tracing the 
intellectual tendencies in modem thought, and in 
comparing them with those of his own country. When 
this was accomplished, the gUichherechtigU Oberreal- 
schule would come as a matter of course. 

Prof. Sieper, who followed, advocated the separation 
of French and English, and the establishment of a 
course of Romance and a course of Germanic. This, 
he averred, would meet the difficulty of a set-master 
system in modem languages {Fachlehrer system). The 
courses should be supplemented with methodical 
training, for the candidate seeking employment in 
secondary schools usually had sufficient innate capacity, 
but insufficient practical skill. 

Professor Victor brought forward the following six 
resolutions : 

(i) The history, geography, and literature of all 
periods should be thoroughly studied in their historical 
•connections. More attention should be paid by the 
future teacher to modem periods. 

(2) The right to co-operate in the work of the Seminar, 
if only as a listener, should be gained as soon as possible, 
and when gained should be made use of throughout 
the whole time of study. 

(3) Side by side with careful philological work, 
practical work must begin in the first year of study, 
and should not be intemipted during the course. 

(4) Apart from introductory lectures, the spoken 
language must be the direct means of communication 
between the teacher and his class. 

(5) Lectures on the geography, history, art, and 



commerce of France and England should form part 
of the regular course. 

(6) The student should spend some part of his time 
abroad, and this is best done about the middle of his 
University course. 

These resolutions were adopted by the meeting after 
a speech by Prof. Dorr, who declared himself in favour 
of a methodical training of modern-language teachers 
by means of practical work in a model school attached 
to a University. 

The second subject of importance was the discussion 
of the present position of the Reform movement in 
secondary schools. The curtain-raiser was supplied 
by Dr. Uhlemayer, of Niiremberg, who read a paper 
on *' Our Ideals." In this he expressed himself om- 
tented with receptive instruction. His assertion that 
it was thorough was allowed to pass, but his declaration 
that the productive method was superficial met with 
protests from a large party who ridiculed the production 
of erudite sucklings. 

The way was then clear for the fight of the Congress, 
The " golden mean " men had the first chance. Dr. 
Steinmiiller, of Wiirzburg G)minasium, discussed the 
position of the reform movement in the face of Victor, 
Walter, Wendt, Dorr, Kiihn, and Hausknecht His 
paper was arranged under four headings. 

(i) Was the reform campaign justified, and urtiat 
positive gains has it brought ? 

To the first part of the question the speaker gave 
an unqualified affirmative. As gains he mentioned: 

(a) The quickening of teachers of modem languages. 

(b) A higher standard of conversation and more 
practical skill among teachers, due to phonetic drill, 
foreign travel, holiday courses, and the appointment 
of Lektoren, 

(c) The limitation of grammar and, as a consequence, 
an improvement in reading-books by the inclusion of 
extracts bearing on life, manners, and history. 

(d) A check on translation from the mother tongoe. 

(e) A better selection of authors. 

(/) Attention to the spoken language. 

(2) What is not realisable by reform methods? 
Under this heading were included : 

(i) The " reform " ideal of conversation, 
(ii) The complete exclusion of the mother-tongue, 
(iii) The exclusion of translation, 
(iv) The exclusion of composition, 
(v) The exclusive derivation of grammar from the 
reading-book. 

(3) Has an understanding been arrived at ? From 
a treatment of the foregoing questions Dr. SteinmuDer 
concluded that no understanding was possible. 

(4) The future field of action. This would be occupied 
by the followers of the golden mean. 

These conclusions naturally aroused the reformers. 
Prof. Victor declared himself at once an enemy of ^ 
compromise. He looked on translation as an art for 
experts, not as an exercise for school-boys, a remark 
which led to the discussion of a side issue, whether an 
essay or a composition was the harder. Finally, reason- 
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Btorical grounds, he declared that the " golden 
uen w'ould, in a quarter of a century, occupy 
on now held by the reformers, 
speeches of other reformers were, for the most part, 
al vindications of published views. They were 
l^s short, since the last word was reserved for 
'alter, a prominent reformer, who spoke on the 
ition of a vocabulary. The main heads of Dr* 
*5 reports were ; 

The principal source of a vocabulary is interesting 
al for speaking and reading. 
the commencement the vocabulary is acquired 
naterials for conversation which should be care* 
rranged to suit the pupil's powers. 
rhe pupO should be led to find the meanings of 
by direct connection of them with action, objects, 
:ures. or by a paraphrase in the foreign tongue. 
other4ongue should be reserved for a last ex- 

\*' 

Periodical revision of the matter read should be 
Q order to arrange the vocabulary. 
rbe " active " vocabulary, that used in speaking, 
be frequently exercised to give flexibility in 
ig words and phrases. It must be continually 
jd by substitution. 

these purposes free dialogue is of great use* 
" passive " vocabulary, that used in reading, 
e increased by diligent reading, 
neans towards the attainment of his ends, Dr* 
asked for : fewer pictures and more thorough 
ait of them, the exercise of speech to precede 
:, an increased habit of finding out a meaning 
fferent contexts, the use of drawing and sketching 
heis. 

above all. Dr. Walter put in a strong plea for 
use of a school library. He considered that the 
did far too httle for the modern languages of 
>I. He held that every pupil should always 
ifo books out, one in the mother tongue and one 
■eign language* In choosing the latter the help 
Bodem language master should be sought* His 
pUs did a large amount of private reading which 
ptlated in this manner ; An easy book was 
by the master. From time to time a period 
>1 was devoted to the discussion of one or more 
5, The book was never brought to school or 
sed as a lesson book* By judicious management 
amount of private reading could thus be got 
withoot overworking the pupils. 

■pnd reformers and golden mean worshippers 
with the outward signs of affection, but 
ner seem to have come away with tlie feeling 
cy have made substantial progress with their 
nda. 
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' ributioa of Prizes of the North London 
rrir Girls took place on July j. The 
tiy the Lord Advocate, and the prizes 
Lough, Mrs* Bryand, the Head- 
hcr report, which gave particulars of many 
pnpds. 



Review 

Co-operative History 

It is evident that, in the mass of detail on historical 
events which is accumulating at an ever-increasing rate 
as we near the present day, it is l>ecoming less and less 
possible for any one historian, however encyclopaedic his 
knowledge, to master the whole of the history of a 
country, still less to present it to the general reader. 
Hence it is that we see the co-operative history beginning 
to make its appearance. Undoubtedly we must lose 
much of the fascination when we lose the companion- 
ship of the single historian with his own point of view 
accompanying us throughout the volume* Grote and 
Froude, however pernicious their doctrines and however 
unscientific their deductions, wiU always be more actuaUy 
readable than the co-operative work of many specialists. 
But yet " amicus Plato, magis anuca Veritas '* ; and of 
what is it more needful to say this than of history ? 
In idea, then, this scheme for a History of England in 
twelve volumes is sound ; and when one sees the names 
of the various authorities who are to continue the senes, 
one feels confident that the execution will leave little to 
be desired. 

The most difficult task, perhaps, of all has fallen to 
Dr. Hodgkin, the scholar responsible for this first volume,* 
To know exactly where to begin in a history such as this, 
how to compress the earliest records of man in these 
islands without plunging in medias res without any 
warning; and, once started, how to handle the very 
scanty and unsatisfactory authorities for the Saxon 
period in Britain, must have been problems by no means 
easy of solution. Furthermore, there is no doubt that 
to the general educated reader, who is not a specialist — 
it is for such readers, presumably* that this history is 
intended — this early period is apt to be a trifle barbarous 
and uninteresting, at least, in considerable portions of 
the detail. Dr. Hodgkin has managed his matenal 
with great skill* The style is readable, though cntical, 
throughout ; and this is more than can be said as a rule 
about the style of the speciaUst, whether in history or 
any other branch of science. At the end of the book is 
a really helpful appendix, containing not merely a list 
of books beanng on the period, but a fair and critical 
summary of all the authorities, original and secondary. 
Following upon his judicious and cautious sketch of 
pre-historic Britain, the most successful and mevntably 
the most interesting part of this volume is that concern- 
ing the Roman occupation of this island ; the authorities, 
both literary and arch.xological, being more numerous 
and more reliable, perhaps, than are any of the authorities 
from that time down to the ninth century* There is 
a particularly interesting and original chapter deahng 
• The Pohticat History of England, in twelve volumes, Yol, 
h The History of England from the EarU^t Times to the 
Norman Conquest By Thomas Hodjgktn, D.CL., LittB, 
(Lc»ngmana, Green and Co. xid + 52a pp. Maps. 7s, ^. 
nett). 
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with that obscure period (b.c. 54 — a.d. 43), the details 
of which have to be filled in by the researches of numis- 
matists, the period of what Dr. Hodgkin calls the " coin- 
kings " — the familiar Cunobelinus, and the less famiUar 
Commius,Tincommius Dubnovellaunus,and Tasciovainus. 

For the Roman occupation of Britain from 43 onwards 
full use has been made of recent archaeological researches 
such as those of Mr. Haverfield, byway of supplementing 
the jejune and, as a rule, purely nulitary remains that are 
unearthed. But, as the author remarks, the pity is that 
in England Roman archaeological research is more often 
a mere search for curiosities than a scientific study. 

For the Anglo-Saxon conquest we are reduced, for 
contemporary evidence, to the bare chronicles of a 
Prosper Tiro ; though the illustrious Bede from his own 
peculiarly religious point of view is invaluable. The 
fascinating debate as to how far the Saxon invasion 
exterminated the true British or Celtic element is stated 
with great fairness by Dr. Hodgkin. He maintains, 
in the teeth of Freeman's assertion, " as far as any 
people can be blotted out by invaders, such a literaJ 
extirpation had occurred in Britain at the end of the 
sixth century A.D./* that ** Anglo-Celt would be, perhaps, 
a truer name for our race than Anglo-Saxon." He points 
with justice to the fact that, although the basis and 
structure of our tongue is, it is true, Teutonic, and 
though society is organised on Teutonic Unes, yet the 
argument from language is not entirely sufl&cient, and, 
in any case, the invaders must have kept Celtic wives 
and concubines, for the Celtic words that do survive 
are, as a rule, the names of those very articles which 
women would use in the house. 

Into the details of the Saxon kingdoms in the sixth 
and seventh centuries there is no need here to enter. 
Certain parts of the history will always interest the 
general reader, such as the Mission of Augustine, the 
careers of the three great Churchmen, Wilfrid, Theodore 
and Cuthbert, the picturesque career and the hterary 
works of the Great Alfred, and the circumstances that 
led up to the Conquest in 1066. But for the endless 
alterations in the sixth century of the frontiers of the 
rival kingdoms of Deira and Bemicia and Mercia, for 
the ecclesiastical squabbles about the date of Easter, 
which cuhninated in the famous Conference at Whitby, 
and, later, for the unending series of Danish invasions 
and plunderings in the eighth century and onwards, one 
can rouse but little enthusiasm. Enough to say that 
where it was at all possible, Dr. Hodgkin has given us a 
readable as well as a scholarly version of the facts, and 
where the facts in themselves were uninspiring and com- 
paratively unimportant, he has let the reader see that he 
also regards them as so. Finally, throughout the work, 
he remains close to his original authorities, and continually 
quotes from them or refers to existing remains, thus 
reminding the student that history is a hving study, 
and that great events are the more fascinating when 
narrated by the actors themselves or their contem- 
poraries — perhaps more interesting still when merely 
inferred from the impartial evidence of the monuments. 

A. J. S. 



Minor Notices 

Scenes from Old Playbooks. By P^rcy Simpson, IfJL 
Oxford. (Qarendon Press, vi + 245 pp. 31. 6i,) 

For those pupils who are too young to appcedate folly 
the whole of a Shakespearean play this book of selectxnt 
from the historical plays of Shakespeare and of sevenl 
less-read dramatic writers, such as Fletcher, Heywood, 
Ford, Massinger, and Marston, may prove a useful class- 
text. The Introductions (i. A Shakespearean Play, and '± 
Shakespeare's Theatre) are nothing if not unpretentioia ; 
indeed, this obviously didactic and patronising tone, as of 
a grown-up telling fairy stories to young children, becomes 
a trifle tiresome in the end. However, some very necessary 
hints are given in an exceedingly simple and conversational 
style : and for the young school-boy, perhaps, that is tbe 
main thing, after all. 

At any rate, the publication of such a book as this is a 
step in the right direction. We are profoundly grateful to 
Mr. Simpson for one thing, and that is that he has refrained 
from lengthy annotation. The few traditional stage direc- 
tions which he gives are harmless, and may even be of 
assistance to a teacher who has not much sense of the 
dramatic. These and the short glossary at the end are 
all in the nature of notes that the book contains — and the 
school-boy is the more likely to take some interest in the 
scenes if he finds that they are not merely the jam that con- 
ceals the pill of grammatical and verbal disqntsitioos. 
The final extract, " An Elizabethan School " from Mais- 
ton's " What you Will," is delightfuUy chosen and appso- 
priately placed : it is to be hoped that the boys who read 
this scene will detect no subtle resemblance between their 
preceptor and Marston's " Pedant I " 

Selections from the Writings of Benjamin Franklin, Editsd 
by U. Waldo Cutler. (Harrap. is. 6d^ nctt.) 

If our teachers, in dealing with the history of the Britidi 
Empire in the eighteenth century, would occasiooaO^ 
illustrate their lessons by selections from works such as this-^ 
history would be better taught than it is. Here we have * 
voice speaking to us from the American Colonies at a tiio^ 
when they were still under the British crown. 

Franklin's shrewd, wholesome, far-seeing mind is hes^ 
revealed in an excellently selected series of short sketch^^ 
some dating back to the earliest days of his joumalist:^^ 
activity. Probably of most historical interest arc 1^^ 
" Rules for Reducing a Great Empire to a Small One-^ 
and the examination of Franklin in the British House ^ 
Commons. These documents make the story of the Amc^^ 
can rebellion very real to us in these days. 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. By D-^ 
W. A. Granville, pp. xiv + 463. (Ginn and Co. 190^^ 
105. 6d.) 

This text-book of the Calculus is written on tradition^ 
lines, and from the mathematician's rather than the phya^ 
cist's standpoint, but has several good features. It is vec^ 
well printed and got up generally, and the matter is sensihC^ 
selected, particulaly well subdivided, and exponndcp^ 
with clearness and precision. Careful warnings and extr^ 
explanations are given on the conmionest pitiaUs, andthn^ 
is an unusually large and well-classified collection of es^ 
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Plutafch*s Corioianus. With Introductioii and Notes, 
iv + 72 pages. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Reform in Primary Education. By J. G. Hagmann, 
Ph.D. Translated by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D. and R. Barker, 
M.A. 162 pages. Williams and Norgate. 25. 6d, nett. 

National Education and National Life. By J. E. G. de 
Montmorency, B.A. 288 pages, s^. 

A History of German Literature. By M. Scherer. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max Muller. 
Vol. i. xvi + 402 pages. Vol. ii. viii + 360 pages. 
Clarendon Press, ss. 6d. nett each vol. 

Dans le Royaume des Fies. By Violet Partington. 74 
pages. H. Marshall and Son. ^. 

Exercises in Spelling, Dictation and Composition for 
Middle Forms. $6 pages. Relfe. 6d. 

The Political History of England. 1 801-1837 (vol. ».). 
By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, D.C.L. Completed and 
revised by J. K. Fotheringham, M.A. xx + 486 pages. 
Maps. Longmans. 75. 6d. nett. 

History of Warwick School. By A. F. Leach, M.A. 
xvi + 262 pages. Illustrations. Constable. los. nett. 

The Geometry of the Screw Propeller. By W. J. Gondie, 
B.Sc. 48 pages. Diagrams. Blackie. is. 6d. nett. 

De VEnseignement des Langues Vivantes. Par Ch. 
Sigwalt. xiv + 288 pages. Hachette, Paris. 

MacmiUan's English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
IS. each. 
Narratives from Macaulay. Edited by Fanny Johnson. 
Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited 
by P. T. Creswell, M.A. 

The World-Wide Sectional Pad. Ruled paper for Dia- 
grams and Calculations. W. and A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 
15. 6d, nett. 

A First Course in Practical Botany. By G. F. Scott 
Elliot, M.A. viii + 344 pages. Many illustrations. 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. Spragge, M.A. viii + 
120 pages. Edward Arnold. 15. 6d. 

Arnold's Modern French. Book I. Edited by H. L. 

Hutton, M.A. viii + 198 pages. Edward Arnold. 15. 6d. 

Electric Wiring. By W. C. Clinton, B.Sc. (Lond.). viii 

+ 192 pages. 88 illustrations. New edition (fourth) 

revised and enlarged. Murray. 2s. 

The Butterflies of the British Isles. By R. South, F.E.S. 
X + 204 pages. With coloured and other plates. Wame. 
6s. nett. 

The Second Macedonian War. Being extracts from Livy. 
Books xxxi, xxxii, and xxxiii. By W. J. Hemsley, M. A., and 
J. Aston, B.A. vi + 96 pages. Blackie's Illustrated Latin 
Series, is. 6d. 

The English Counties. A Series of Supplementary 
Readers. Middlesex. 128 pages. Illustrations. Blackie. 8^2. 
Un Petit Voyage h Paris. Par M. Ninet. 166 pages. 
Illustrations and Vocabulary. Blackie's Modem Lan- 
guage Series, is. 6d. 

The Moral Standpoint of Euripides. By W. H. S. Jones, 
M.A. 36 pages. Blackie. 2S. 6d. nett. 

A Junior Latin Syntax. By J. A. Stevens, B.A. 56 
pages. Blackie. 8^. 

The Andromache of Euripides. Edited by G. Norwood, 
B.A., Ixii +152 pages John Murray. 2S. 6d. 



First sups in Mental Growth. By D. R. Major, PhJX 
xiv + 360 pages. Macmillan. 55. nett 

Shakespeare's Macbeth. Edited by C. W. Crook. B.A. 
Iviii + 127 pages. Interleaved for notes. Ralph, HoOaod 
and Co. 2s. 

Alexandra Recitation Books. No. 3. 48 pages. McDos- 
gall. 2d. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Second selection. 64 
pages. McDougall's Supplementary Readers. No. 8. li 

Gerstacker's Irrfakrlen. Edited by F. B. Sturm, iv + 
206 pages. Frontispiece. Heath's Modem Language 
Series, is. 6d. 

Introductory Chemistry. By E. P. Schoch, Ph.D. viii + 
62 pages. D. C. Heath and Co. 2S. 

Note Taking. By A. T. Robinson, A.B. 24 pago. 
D. C. Heath and Co. gd. 

Deutscke Reden. By R. Tombo, Sen., Ph.D., and R. 
Tombo, Jr., Ph.D. vi + 290 pages. UlustratioDS and 
Maps. D. C. Heath and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Tke London Merchant and Fatal Curiosity. By G. LiDa 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. lix + 250 pages. D. C 
Heath and Co. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Beaumont and FleUher's The Maid's Tragedy and PhUaster. 
Edited by A. H. Thomdike, Ph.D. xlvi + 348 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Turcaret. By A. R. Lesage. Edited by W. A. R. Ketr. 
xii + 106 pages. D. C. Heath and Co. is. 6d. 

Des arms Spielmann. By F. Grillparzer. Edited \rf 
W. G. Howard, vi + 144 pages. Frontispiece. D. C. 
Heath and Co. is. 6d. 

Stories from Greek Tragedy. Retold by H. L. HaveU, EA- 
xxiv + 232 pages. Illustrations. G. G. Harrap and Co. is. 61 
Victoria. By J. De Asensi. Edited by E. S. Ingrahaffl, 
Ph.D. vi + 166 pages. D. C. Heath and Co. is. 6^ 

Britain Long Ago. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. xvi + 

240 pages. Illustrations. G. G. Harrap and Co. i5. 6& 

The Class Teaching of English Composition. By Tte 

Principal of St. Mary's Hall, Liverpool, viii + 96 pages* 

Longmans. 2s. 

A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on ^ 
Concentric System. By P. H. L'Estrange, B.A. xii + 
148 pages. Many pictures, maps, and diagrams. ^' 
Philip and Son. 

German Grammar for Science Students. By W. A. Osbcffl**' 
M.B. viii +108 pages. Whittaker. 2S. 6d. nett 

Chaucer's, The Nun's Priest's Tale. Edited by C. '^• 
Onions, M.A. 40 pages. The Carmelite Classics. ^ 
Marshall and Son. 3^. 

Scenes from the Great Novelists. Arranged by El^ 
Fogerty. xx + 68 pages. Sonnenschein. 6d. nett 

Sinbad le Marin. By A. Galland. Edited by W. ^' 
Hartog, B.A.' 70 pages. Illustrations. Rivington's N^^ 
Intermediate French Texts, is. 

A Concise History of Europe. By A. V. Forbes, M.-^ 
203 pages. Ralph Holland and Co. 2s. nett. 

Health Reader. 96 pages. Illustrations. McDouga^ 
6d. nett. 

Arnold's Shilling Arithmetic. By J. P. Kirkman, M-'^ 
and J. T. Little, M.A. viii + 184 pages. EdwaX^ 
Arnold, is. 

The Science of Common Life. By J. B. Coppack, R5^' 
vi + 274 pages. 2^ illustrations. Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d' 
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considerable and valuable frontage. Large proportion of purchase 
money on mortgage. For further details apply to Messrs, Gabbi-tas^ 
THEirKG & Co., 36 Sacleville Street, London, W. No charge to 
Furciiasers. 
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ctice and Precept 

^fc^ 50a Albemarle Street, W. 

^^K August ^^^ 1906, 

tJRl* has been issued by the Home Office 
is full of interesting inforination about 
bcatioaal systems of the various divisions 
United Kingdom* Though we think that 
natation of England from Wales, at any rate 
»ct of seoradaiy^ and higher education, 
have been an improvement, we will find 
of food for reflection in the materials as 
)ed. Let us )ot do^n one or two facts 
strike os. First, we notice that whereas 
rcentage of attendance in the elementary 
I in England and Scotland is very much 
it, about 88 per cent., that of Ireland is not 
B, and yet, in the matter of the number of 
[as compared with the total population, 
I is just a shade in front of Scotland, and 
I ' mces England. There seems a screw 
: . tch may possibly account for Ireland's 
in other matters; but we must not jump 
to conclusions, because the proverbisJ 
cotmtry must be a perpetual handicap 




to its development* Indeed, under the head of money 
raised by local rates we find Ireland represented 
by a beggarly three-halfpence per head» as con- 
trasted with England and Scotland, the former 
slightly above, and the latter a httle below, five 
shillings. As might be expected, Scotland is easily 
first in the percentage of whisky money 1 In the 
number of pupUs in each school Scotland again 
show^ the way, having four times as many on the 
average as Ireland ; and the headmaster's salary is 
larger, also — ^though not in exact proportion to the 
numbers. But it is in the matter of University 
education that the superiority of Scotland is most 
apparent. With a population only one-seventh as 
large as England, she has half as many students 
as we have* The reason seems to be that with 
us a University is still regarded more or less 
as a luxury for the rich, while the Scotch have 
risen superior to such a view, and made it something 
of a democratic institution to which all grades of 
society have access. So we find that a large number 
of elementary teachers in Scotland hav^e breathed this 
freer air, and are consequently better fitted for their 
work than the majority of their English brethren* 

The report of the committee on the feeding 
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of poor school children, of which a forecast was 
issued some time ago, has been made public. It 
recognises that the evil which it is proposed to 
remedy is deep rooted, and cannot be totally 
eradicated until the social conditions are improved 
under which the poor live. Ignorance, often 
wilful ignorance, is the chief bar to amelioration, 
helped by thriftlessness and intemperance ; but 
none of these is a reason for visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, so the State recog- 
nises that it may be obUged to step in and help 
voluntary effort to minister to the wants of the 
young people. No witnesses were examined from 
rural districts, because no evidence was tendered. 
This is not surprising, because himger is naturally 
less known to those who live upon the land ; but 
we must not assume that these deliberations took 
no count of them. On the contrary, it is recom- 
nended that the scheme should be considered 
Dy rural authorities, as no doubt it will ; because 
children fed collectively get a better meal at a 
cheaper rate than is possible if they are catered 
for singly, and it is always open to the local com- 
mittee to insist upon payment in cases where the 
parents are in a position to contribute. 

It is interesting to record also that the study of 
cookery is being encouraged in various quarters 
and notably by the London Education authority, 
which has distributed more than fifty scholar- 
ships for this purpose amongst domestic servants 
during the past year. The direct effect of this ought 
soon to be visible in the homes of the poor. Better 
and more economical food, more healthy methods 
and cleaner habits, and a higher standard of com- 
fort all round will inevitably attract the attention 
of thoughtful working men ; and it will be a wonder 
if these treasures are not soon snapped up by those 
who mean to set up house. 

The confusion created by the recent education 
judgment of the Court of Appeal seems temporarily 
to have withdrawn public attention from the Bill 
which is before the country at present. It certainly 
is a strange thing that a decision of such moment 
should have been delayed so long, especially as 
the principle has been furiously debated for the 
whofe of the time ; and it is still more strange 
to reflect that the greater part of the acrimony 
exhibited on both sides of the political world 
during the past session need never have found 
expression at all. It seems to us that this is the 



time to call together the opposing forces to a 
table conference ; the extremists, of cours 
calling for war d outrance^ but the sober-n 
citizen is tired of the eternal squabble, and 
it ended. Surely it ought not to be beyor 
wit of man to construct, out of the dibris c 
old Act and the imtried timbers of the new 
lasting fabric which can shelter all typ 
religious opinion. 

It is not often that a private association i 
such an impression on the public mind as tc 
the compliment of an official benediction. 
National Home Reading Union has done tt 
we had occasion to mention in a former issue 
we have recently been given the opportuni 
reading further records of its unselfish wo 
promoting the study of literature. The Bos 
Education, both by its leaflets and by the 
commendation of its leading administraton 
set its seal to the usefulness of the methods pur 
and the education committees of Londor 
Nottingham have officially sanctioned the adc 
of its machinery for the formation of reading-c 
and for the circulation of its books. We m 
allowed to quote one sentence from their 1( 
which says more eloquently than we can all 
is needed to drive home the moral at whi< 
are hinting — the importance of encouraging 
taste in Uterature — " this coimtry having dc 
that every chUd must be taught to read, 
lies on education authorities the responsibili 
seeing that a right use be made of so fate 
gift." 

While the schools are closed for the hoi 
ordinary educational topics are at a discount, 
find faute de mieux the old grumble being 
again at the differentiation between seco 
and primary teachers. The Morning Post, whoJ 
and interest in these matters is well known, in< 
in the following unkind remark at the expe 
the better-class pedagogue : " These schoolm 
— as they are commonly called to distinguish 
from the real teachers doing professional wor 
national service in the primary schools — ar 
pointed on the merits of their character a 
(the italics are ours). We are glad to notia 
replies have been received from certain s 
masters, who are evidently well able to tak< 
of themselves, correcting the erroneous impr 
that the public schools are staffed by men 
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Dt degrees. A casual look at any of the well- 
H books of reference would have put the 
right upon this point ; but to draw atten- 
to the advantage of having obtained a 
degree is surely not an argument which will 
Ihe elementary teacher in his claim for equality, 
g that, as a rule, he possesses none at aU. Any- 
who has had actual experience of a public 
1 knows that the degree is only a very poor 
; to a man's teaching capacity^ and that eager- 
for good results in the playing-fields is not 
Euerely to a dislike for work. We are afraid 
the writer of our contemporary's educational 
I is somewhat prejudiced- Primary teachers 
certain ob^'ious advantages as exponents of 

Ron, and it cannot be denied that a small 
of them have obtained high academical 
; but to dub all such " real teachers," 
^y imphcation to disparage secondary school- 
as impostors, or amateui^ at the best, is 
ie way to hasten a better understanding in 
^aching fraternity. 

SE Scotch Education Department is hoping to 
I novel experiment which may have far-reaching 
fequences. It is intended to hold the written 
lination for Ieav^ng certificates at Easter in place 
jdsummer. We are afraid that this may result 
toie cases in very little work being done in the 
tner term* There are distractions enough as 
, and often it is only the spur of the coming 
mnation that keeps the lethargic pupil on the 
fe. But let us suppose that this can be avoided ; 
t are the reasons for the proposed change ? 
ting aside the fact that the summer term in 
land does not end at the same time for all 
lois, the circular points out that it is desired in 
ife to consult the teacher before the certificates 
kwardedt and this will be more easily done if there 
1 inter\^al of time between the written examina- 

and the oral one i because in that case the 
cctor who conducts the viva voce part can 

look at the papers* then compare notes with 
school teachers^ and finally proceed to gather 
C^wn personal impressions from the class itself. 

icheme sounds well, but criticism of it is 
Land will no doubt be forthcoming. It may 

to shift the centre of gravity of the school 
but by way of putting pressure upon pupils 

tytill the end of the summer term, the Depart- 
to withhold certificates from those who 
plete it, except for some sufficient excuse. 
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On the Value of Knowledge 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A* 

The present tendency in English education is to lay 
stress upon the value of knowledge. Technical and 
commercial schools have sprung up in all directions, 
while in the older schools curricula and methods have 
been reformed. Masters, as a body, are far more 
anxious than they were twenty years ago to become 
skilful exponents of the art of imparting information. 

The results of all this movement can hardly fail to 
be beneficial, provided that it does not lead to the 
neglect of other no less essential elements in education. 
The danger is that knowledge may come to be regarded 
as necessarily valuable in itself, whereas its real import- 
ance consists in its being a condition of right action. 
The simplest act of volition involves some knowledge 
of the end to be attained and of the means to be em- 
ployed. Hence, an increase of knowledge should put us 
in a position to act rightly in some case in which such 
action would otherwise have been impossible. Take, 
for instance, the acquisition of a foreign language or the 
development of an interest in science : either of these 
will open avenues of mental or physical activity which 
would under other conditions have remained closed. 
This is what the advocates of the claims of knowledge 
in education realise. They feel the need of preparing the 
boys' minds for fresh adjustments to their environment, 
and if advance in knowledge is taken to include the 
appropriate emotional and conative reactions, there 
is much to be said for their contention. 

On the other hand it is needful to insist that know- 
ledge is only one factor in the determination of our 
mental life. For even if we give to the term knowledge 
its widest meaning, 50 as to include, for instance, right 
perception, still in most of our actions we are determined 
less by the extent of our knowledge than by our un- 
reasoning instincts or habits or desires. Take, for 
example, the case of a boy who reacts to the influence 
of an elder brother ; his imitative instinct and his desire 
to be like the brother he admires are no less important 
constituents of his mental state than is his perception of 
his brother's actions. To isolate knowledge and regard 
it as the one thing needful is to render ourselves hable 
to condemnation for a misleading narrowness of view. 
It is only by looking upon knowledge as a means to a 
further end that we shall avoid the fundamental errocj 
of that intellectualism which is being expelled from^ 
philosophy only to find a refuge in many theories of 
education- 

If, then, the value of knowledge depends upon its 
efficiency in making right action possible, it follows 
that all learning will not be of equal worth. To teach 
the average boy the language of the Patagonians, or 
even the minor capes in France or the mountain-peaks 
of South America, would not be likely to help him in his 
Ufe, The question in each case is whether the acquisi- 
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tion of such and such fresh knowledge will make it 
possible for him to attain more fully the end which we 
regard as valuable in itself. This end I shall assume 
to be briefly describable as a life of self-devotion to the 
realisation of an ethical ideal in the society in which he 
lives. Such a life involves activity as a member of a 
family, of an economic society, of a state, and of the 
world of educated men, and must be in accordance with 
the aesthetic, intellectual, and religious atmosphere of 
the time. It follows, therefore, that an increase in 
knowledge is valuable if it either encourages the growth 
of the boy's devotion to his ethical ideal or widens the 
range of this ideal itself. 

Here, then, we have a principle which will serve both 
as a guide to right method and as a basis for the deter- 
mination of our curriculum more rational than either 
unreasoning tradition or the popular cry of the moment. 
Before the claims of any subject of instruction can be 
admitted it must be shown that the study of it will 
tend in a marked degree to the furtherance of the end 
we have described, and when a subject has been given 
a place in our time-table it must be taught with a 
constant reference to the object it b intended to sub- 
serve. 

Take, for instance, the case of history. Its claim 
to recognition will be based upon its power to aid the 
evolution of a boy's devotion to his ideal by bringing 
him into sympathetic contact with the heroes of the 
past, and to widen that ideal by helping him to realise 
something of the lives of those bom in times and con- 
ditions other than his own ; while, at the same time, it 
will fit him for his work as a citizen by acquainting him 
with the story of his country and giving him an insight 
into the principles of national life. As he grows older 
history can contribute an invaluable element to his 
general culture — that is, to his abiUty to realise his ideal 
as an educated man, by teaching him the significance 
of the historical point of view. But if history is to 
make these contributions to a boy's education, the 
teaching must follow the lines thus marked out, and 
we have a general outline of method given into our 
hands. 

Consider next a modem language — German, for 
example. Is it worth while for a boy to be taught 
German ? The answer evidently will depend partly 
upon the amount of time available for his schooling, 
and on the further question of the balance of subjects 
in the curriculum, into which I cannot enter, though 
I believe our principle would do much to help us to an 
answer. But, assuming that there is time at our dis- 
posal, what advantage would there be in bestowing 
it on German ? The advantage might be threefold : 
the boy might leam to write and perhaps to speak 
German suf&ciently well to use his knowledge in prac- 
tical life, or he might be enabled to enjoy German 
literature, or to enter by intercourse with Germans and 
the reading of German books into modes of thought 
and feeling somewhat different from his own. The 
first accomplishment would help him in his life as a 
business man, or perhaps as a traveller, the second 



would advance his general culture, while both the 
second and third would widen his ideals. If German is 
taught to any boy. the master should definitely deter- 
mine which of these advantages he desires the boy to 
gain ; all of them are worth tbe gaining, but limitations 
of time and perhaps of ability may preclude the pursuit 
of all three. A dear conception of the end will then 
enable him to decide upon the approi»iate method. 

Lastly, we may turn to the vexed question of the 
classics. Shall we make our average secondary school- 
boy spend the bulk of his time in the study of Latin 
and Greek ? Our present point of view rules out of 
court any defence of classics based upon the supposed 
desirability of formal training. We have to ask what 
definite advantage a knowledge of them may be expected 
to confer. Leaving out of account the future student 
of theology or philosophy and any boys to whom classical 
learning will be of direct practical use, the advantages 
which the ordinary boy may expect will be the seccmd 
and third of those mentioned in the case of Gennan, 
only here they will be more hardly earned, for Horace is 
more difficult than Schiller, and it is less easy to realise 
Greek life than that of contemporary German. On 
the other hand, an appreciation of the literatures of 
Greece and Rome is achnittedly a more potent means of 
widening a boy's sympathies and training his aesthetic 
faculties than an acquaintance with the best modem 
authors is likely to prove, and the very dissimilarity 
between modern and ancient civilisation is a strong 
argument in favour of a course which aims at a know- 
ledge of them both. Hence, in the comparatively few 
cases in which such a knowledge can be attained withoot 
involving an undue neglect of other subjects— that is, 
in the case of bo)^ with distinct classical gifts— tbe 
necessary expenditure of time will probably be justified; 
but for the mass of boys the sacrifice is too great and the 
reward too uncertain. A merely grammatical know- 
ledge of the languages or even the ability to write 
correct Latin sentences will, in any case, be of little 
value. 

These examples of the practical bearings of our con- 
ception of value to be attributed to knowledge m*y» 
perhaps, fail to carry conviction unless worked out mo^ 
fully, but the conception itself is of greater importao^ 
than any particular applications. Knowledge as sO^ 
is a possession of the individual, it is only as it be^ 
fruit in action that it becomes a contribution to t^^ 
common good. 

Clergy Mutual Insurance Society. — In these da.5^ 
when pensions are so much asked for by schoolmasters a^ 
so seldom forthcoming, it may be worth while to draw th^ 
attention to a trustworthy method of life insurance. Su^ 
will be found that of the society mentioned above, whi^ 
possesses the merit of dispensing with the assistance ^ 
canvassers, and so saves money for profits to be divid^ 
amongst those assured. It is true that the applicant mc^^ 
show that he possesses some relation or connection whc^ J 
a clergyman, but the net is spread pretty wide, and ^^^ 
include almost everybody. 




hookB 00 physics and elementary mathe- 

which were in use during the seventeenth century 
to have been much more readable than were those 
Iterday* Merry Samuel Pepys, for instance, who 
hen Clerk to iht Admiralty, could enjoy Boyle's 
Asiatics as, in pursuance of his official duties, 
nt down the Thames to see how our battle with the 
i fleet was going on ; while it is most milikely that 
Dne of the thousands of curious sightseers who 
ed down the Bristol Channel to inspect the stranded 
ship on Lundy Island^ amused themselves on the 
jy reading a modem exposition of Boyle's law 
; the volume and pressure of gases, suitable as 
a subject would have been to the raising of a 
n vessel. 

^ys says (July 24 » 1667) : " About five o*clock to 
send all the way wiih extraordinary content 
kg of Boyle's Hydrostatickes . , , and as we come 
r Gravesend we hear the Dutch fleet and our's 
ig their guns most distinctly and loud." 
} again on a c^ain '* Lord's Day " : " So I back 
f boat which had broke one of her oars in rowing 
Bd now fastened it again ; and so I up to Putney 
stepped into the church, to look on the fine 

there, whereof there is great store, and the young 
d so walked to Bame-Elmes reading of Boyle's 
ickes which are of infinite delight/- 

^QTse, all this appreciation may have been mere 
•n the part of Pepys, but, on the other hand, he 

that another work of Boyle's is too '* chjTiiical " 
id even when we make allowance for the fact 
readers possess his catholic curiosity, the 
tions given above indicate something very different 
the school text-book of a dozen years ago. 
reover, any one who takes the trouble to investi- 
the matter will find that such a book as Wallis's 
fa presents a still more striking contrast to the dry 
treatise on the subject that provided him with 
al exercise in his youth. It is not that Walhs omits 
reasoniog or fights shy of long arguments, for he 
bto his book all the algebra that he knew : the 
; is that, instead of gii^ing bare abstracts, he writes 
lis proofs at some length and mingles them with 
al, historical, and personal comments, with the 
t that his pages are eminently readable* 
Sequent writers, however, did not imitate Wallis, 
look as their model a book published a few years 
!r— the Praxis of Harriot, a versatile Elizabethan 
W. Upon his severe style they improved and, 
^ apparently that as reasoning is the essence of 
toatics all extraneous matter should be rigorously 
^dtd, they produced books which no one could be 
^0 Had except by a similar verbal licence to that 
h peimits us to say, *' The steamboat will sail at 
Irtahour/' There is. no databt, much to be said 



for this principle of concentration, but in the same way 
we might well agree that as alcohol is the essence of wine 
we ought to furnish our guests with Absolute alcohol 
instead of champagne, and ourselves dilute it with 
water for them if they were unable to digest it in such 
a concentrated form. 

This movement in favour of giving what are really 
mere skeletons of proofs reached its climax some twenty 
years ago when mathematicians — forgetting too fre- 
quently that brevity is the soul of wit — ^seemed to regard 
their propositions as epigrams and studiously con- 
cealed the point till the last line when, giving a little 
crow of Q. E. D., they seemed to look up with a grin 
and say, " There, now, you didn't think that was 
coming, did you ? '' 

This method, which in any other subject would be 
resented by the reader as a gross insult to his under- 
standing, is now going out of fashion and mathematical 
books are again becoming easier to read* but this time 
in a different way. We are, it is true, no longer offered 
nothing beside Absolute alcohol, but instead of wine we 
are given an occasional draught of the unfermented 
juice of the grape with a dash of spirit thrown in to 
make it wholesome. 

In other words, we have no longer to put up with 
pages containing nothing but dry reasoning so strong 
and concentrated as to be mentally unwholesome, and 
to give intellectual indigestion to those boys who do not 
reject it altogether, for instead we find that many of the 
truths which were formerly established by the aid of 
deduction are now based on experiment, observation, 
and analogy ; and then rather unnecessarily confirmed 
by sketchy Httle arguments, informally expressed, with 
queries where there should be reasons, and so slip^shod 
in appearance that they are evidently meant to he con- 
sidered as unworthy and insignificant. 

This, however, is practically the only change : as. 
except for the question-marks, the majority of the 
theorems are unaltered in form and are consequently a 
little more forbidding than they used to be. 

This process of omission may also be criticised as being 
half-hearted, since a great deal more of the argument 
might be left out. For instance, in proving that the 
opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram A B C D 
are equal, we might put : 

Join B C 

ITien, since ^Sis***toCI? 

The angle ABC *♦ * ♦♦ ***? 

SimOarly the»»* ♦♦ * ♦♦ »** 

Then in the triangles A B C 2.nd* ** 

The angle ABC equals the angle ♦ * * and the * * 
* * * « • m « « * * « and the side B C is * • » 

Therefore, the triangles are * ♦ ♦ ? 

Therefore, A B = • ♦ 

« « mm * * 

and the angle *♦♦ ^ * ♦♦ *♦* 

Similarly, the angle BCD can be • * * * ♦ 

m m ^ * * * 

Q. E. D. 
This cutting dowm of proofs is not, however, essential 
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to the modem movement, which is based on the idea 
that elementary mathematics should be brought into 
line with natural science ; and it is rather curious to 
notice that while the object of any natural science is to 
become as deductive — that is to say, as mathematical — 
as possible, modem writers are striving to make elemen- 
tary books on mathematics as experimental as they can. 

Now, although in the history of the world the know- 
ledge of mathematics preceded by ages that of the 
inexact sciences, this innovation may be an excellent 
thing from the point of view of the mathematical master, 
and it is certainly regarded with favour by the majority 
of his pupils ; but, all the same, it may appear entirely 
false when we look at the complete scheme of school 
work. 

In the past it was supposed that during classical hours 
the boys used their minds in one way, during mathe- 
matical hours in a different way, during science hours 
in yet a third way, and so on. Also, it was generally 
agreed that mathematics was pecuUarly suitable for 
giving two kinds of mental exercise — ^first, the hard 
thinking required to solve " riders " and problems of 
all sorts, which was considered to stimulate the deduc- 
tive faculty ; and, secondly, the accurate canying out 
of definite instructions (as in all straightforward simpU- 
fications, constmctions, and applications of formulae to 
particular cases) which was usually expressed by the 
word " accuracy." 

These were thought to be the two salient features of 
mathematics ; but the second sank into insignificance 
when compared with the first, and alike to the middling 
Wrangler and to all more ignorant of the subject *' mathe- 
matics " meant the brain-racking efforts spent on over- 
coming refractory problems. Now, of the two classes 
of persons just mentioned, it is a matter of certainty 
that most headmasters fall into the second, and that 
there are few indeed who are not included in either, so 
that it is reasonable to suppose that in drawing up his 
curriculum the headmaster, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, imagines that the time assigned to mathe- 
matics will be devoted mainly to that strenuous kind of 
reasoning which is peculiar to the subject. But what 
is really the case ? What we find is that the time 
assigned to reasoning is largely given up to the carrying 
out of instmctions and to experiment, which are the 
two activities called into play during the natural science 
hours, and that consequently the balance of the school 
time-table is upset. 

To speak allegorically, Dame Natural Science is taking 
her revenge. After being so long neglected for her 
hand-maiden Mathematics, the wily woman now creeps 
into the school twice over— once under her own name 
and a second time concealed in the garb of her hand- 
maid. No doubt her motives are of the best — to hint 
at jealousy would be ungallant — ^but at the same time, 
most men will agree in the general maxim that sometimes 
a woman must be kept in her place. 



The Classical Association will hold their annual meeting 
this year in Manchester, from October ii to 13. 



Educational Progress 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

The bitter sectarian struggle in and out of Parliament 
has diverted attention from several salutary refonns 
that have emanated from Whitehall during the past 
few months. The Press has briefly recorded them, 
but their far-reaching character can only be discovered 
from official documents of which the public at large 
knows nothing. To diffuse information amongst those 
not professionally concerned with education has from 
its commencement been a prominent feature in School 
It may not be out of place, therefore, shortly to summarise 
the changes which have been introduced. In many 
respects the recognition in the new Code of games, such 
as cricket, football, hockey, and rounders for boys, and 
similar games for girls as permissible under certain con- 
ditions and under competent instruction during school 
hours on one afternoon a week, is the most impc^tant. 
Manliness, self-control, and the sense of obligation to 
others may be learned far more effectually in the playing- 
field than in the class-room. As the Prefatory Memo- 
randum to the Code observes : " The lessons to be 
learned in the play-ground are invaluable. Children 
who take part in properly organised games will learn 
among other things to ' play the game,' to ' give and 
take,' to devote themselves to and efface themselves 
for a common cause, to feel pride in the achievements 
of others, to accept victory with becoming modesty, 
and defeat with due composure, and, spealdng gener- 
ally, the spirit of discipline, of corporate life and of fair 
play." Upon one point, however, the writer of the 
Memorandtmi is imder some misapprehension. It is 
not the fact, as he states, that participation in organised 
games has hitherto been impossible except through the 
voluntary efforts of teachers " outside of school hours-' 
A few years ago in at least one village in Gloucester- 
shire bo5^ played cricket and girls rounders, as forms 
of physical exercise, on one afternoon a week during 
school hours under the supervision and direction of 
the teachers, and the time thus occupied counted as 
school attendance with the sanction of H.M. inspected- 
This continued for two years, and the head teacher 
spoke most warmly of the beneficial effect on the moral^ 
and phj^ique of the children, but the good work ha^ 
finally to be abandoned owing to the action of tw^ 
managers, both farmers, who objected that boys an^ 
girls did not go to school to learn games. ThefunctioA 
of the elementary school in the development of character 
as distinct from the mere acquisition of the power t(? 
read and write was not realised. It is just this attitude 
of mind towards the school which for a generation has 
made its product so inferior to that of the great public 
schools in all those qualities upon which Englishmen may 
most justly pride themselves. The Board deserves the 
gratitude of every educationist for Article 44 ( / ) of the 
Code and paragraph 6 of the Prefatory Memorandum. 
Considerable improvement, too, may be anticipated 
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he alteration in the inspection of schools. The 
oc need no longer pay a formal \i5it of inspection 
re^ to emh school in his district, Moch of the 
boe supposed to exist amongst squires and farmers 
[ education has arisen from the past action of 
ors, whose animal visits have usually resulted 
Drder for some stnictural undertaking and con- 
t expense, the orders in succeeding years being 
^■e contradictory in character. For the future 
Petors will be free to investigate systematically 
icational needs of different areas, the steps taken 
dy them, and the methods of teaching adopted 
ticular subjects or particular tjfp^ of school. 
and again it has been urged in these pages that 
lould be the duties of the inspectorate- Advice 
Pgestions based upon actual experience of sucoess- 
eriments, and embodied in clear, comprehensive 
, which ought to be circulated broadcast, and 
I solely obtainable by purchase, would go far 
W rtmoviog the special urban or rural diflScuIties 
hich local authorities have to contend. 

improbable that the problems connected with 
ining of teachers will ever be satisfactorily solved 
the State defrays the whole cost, and reheves the 
L from all personal expenditure, as is the case 
;re, leaving each local authority to provide and 
in the necessary buildings. But the increased 
both for the maintenance and the ^tablishment 
ining colleges and hostels, of which adequate 
has been previously taken, indicate a growing 
tioa on the part of the Slate to acknowledge its 
ions in this direction. In the new regulations 
plusion of a detailed syllabus of instruction in 
cience is to be welcomed, but there still appears 
jome idea that the syllabus is especially adapted 
liGges in rural districs. To some extent this may 
t, but it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
ptmction proposed is quite as appropriate for the 
as for the rural teacher. In fact, no distinction 
til the training of any elementary teacher in 
I fundamental principles ought to be made. The 
Md 00 less than the country child needs to have 
i^ers of obtservation stimulated, and the desire to 
le the natural phenomena of his environment 
ned. The whole of sections {a) and (6) of the 
is in question may be as easily included in an urban 
i rural curriculum, and no teacher should be con- 
I efficiently trained unl^s competent to give such 
ttion* That many urban teachers are competent 
b the main to their own enterprise and initiative, 
t cannot afiord to aUow so important an element 
sducation to depend upon accident and individual 
ition, 

f far the report of the Consultative Committee 
higher elementary schools will conmiend itself to 
Dard of Education is not at present known. In 
as the report defines the function of the higher 
school and the programmes to be followed, 
ly to be universal agreement, but it seems 
murage the establishment of such schools 




in rural districts. They would appear to offer just that 
t3rpe and grade of education which the sons of small 
farmers, village tradesmen, and superior artisans or 
labourers might take advantage of. In almost every 
district there are some for whom their parents desire 
education beyond the purely elementary stage, but for 
whom the secondary school is unsuitable. Many small 
rural grammar schools, now serving no useful purpose^ 
could be converted into higher elementary schools with- 
out involving any great outlay It is true that the 
Committee recommend the system of Supplementary 
courses, which has been so successfully developed pn 
Scotland. Such counses undoubtedly suggest a means 
for providing some instruction beyond the purely 
elementary stage, and might be introduced to advantage 
where the higher elementary school is impracticable, 
but the grants ought to be upon the same libersd scale 
as in Scotland. 



School Lectures 

By E, Young, B,Sc. 

Courses of lectures, at regular intervals, are not yet as 
common as they ought to be in secondary day schools. 
Most of the public schools, where money is plentiful, 
engage lecturers of the first rank to entertain, instruct, 
and amuse the boys during the dark weeks of the Autumn 
and Spring terms. But many small day schools, lacking 
either enterprise or courage, do not seem to have pro- 
vided their scholars with this form of education to any 
great degree. It is the writer*s aim to show that the 
idea is practicable under nearly all circumstances. 

Outfit. — A lantern and a peimanent screen should be 
provided. In these days of science laboratories there 
are probably few schools without such apparatus. 
WTiere it is not to be found, a smaH expenditure will 
provide all that is necessary. The cost should be obtain- 
able from the governors, or, failing this source of supply, 
from subscriptions, or proceeds from one or more 
concerts. Avoid oil, acetylene, and incandescent gas. 
Use limelight. If the room in which the lectures are 
to be given is a small one the coal gas can be obtained 
from the main. A mixed jet burning both gases under 
pressure is more or less of a luxury. It is more econo- 
mical in the long run to purchase your own oxygen 
cylinder, regulator, and gauge. 

Admission,^' A small charge for admission should be 
made and tickets issued. Things that cost nothmg are 
often lightly valued, A small charge is quite effective 
in stimulating a certain amount of desire to obtain the 
privilege of attending a series of interesting lectures. 
The funds thus obtained are useful for small incidental 
expenses, and can also be employed for the payment of 
lecturers who demand fees. Suppose the schoolroom 
holds 200 people. A charge of 3(f. wiU bring in 50s, 
The cost of the tickets would be about 4s. 6d. and the 
cost of gas perhaps the same amount. If chairs have to 
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be hired, aboat i)i. or 2i. a chair will be sufficient. 
A certain number of tickets can be distributed to boys 
as rewards. 

Audiences.— The writer's experience is that in a 
school of i6o boys nearly loo are always present. 
Attendance is purely voluntary. A large number of 
Old Boys make these fortnightly lectures a common 
meeting-ground. Parents and friends fiU all the space 
that is left. Although the tickets are soLd, they are 
not hawked about. Those who want them have to 
come and ask for them. 

Lecturers.— This probably appears the great difficulty. 
But the difficulty is much more apparent than real. 
We may assume that it is out of the power of small 
schools to engage such men of renown as Dr. Nansen 
or Sir Robert Ball. But if you cannot keep a motor-car 
that is no reason why you should not travel in an 
omnibus. Draw on your staff. There is generally 
more than one man who can read a paper on some 
topic that he has made his own, or who can tell the story 
of his last holiday in an interesting fashion. The slides 
are a wonderful help, and there should be plenty of 
them. The science master can give glorious demon- 
strations of ** bangs " and *' stinks " and get in an extra 
science lesson without calling it by that name. The 
music-master or the local organist can tell the story of 
" Handel " or some other musician, and the local musi- 
cians can be called in to provide musical illustrations. 
Then nearly every neighbourhood will possess at least 
one or more clergy who knows how to read and speak, 
and no differences of creed are known on the platform. 

One of the most interesting evenings is to be obtained 
by contributions from the boys. A series of papers, 
written, read, and illustrated by, say, seven or eight 
boys, will draw a crowded house. The Captain of the 
school can be coached to take the chair. As subjects 
you have '* Holiday Papers," " The Story of the Last 
School Camp," "Our Own Neighbourhood," "His- 
torical People of Our Own Neighbourhood," and so on. 
The Empire League (Caxton Hall, Westminster) will 
supply lecturers at quite low fees. The Social and 
Political Education League (12 Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn) will supply them for a subscription to the funds 
of the league. 

Results. — The benefits resulting from such a regular 
course of lectures is very great. The lectures often 
illustrate and supplement certain parts of the school 
work. This form of revision is very valuable, for the 
mental attitude of the boy who has come of his own 
will to see, say, pictures of the Rhine is rather different 
from that of a boy who is obliged to listen to a lesson on 
the Rhine. Various hobbies can be intelligently directed 
and stimulated. The boys in one small country school 
were, as the result of one lecture by a distinguished 
architect, converted into a body of embryo archae- 
ologists. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest value of all is the 
social one. We talk a great deal about teaching citizen- 
ship. Well, here you have an opportunity of teaching 
how a public meeting should be managed and how an 



intelligent audience should behave. Boys can be 
to applaud at the right pcnnt and to laugh at th 
joke — that is, to show their appreciation in an int< 
manner. All this gives them confidence in 
Boys should collect tickets, show people to then 
turn the lights off and on, arrange the room befor 
and perform all the Uttle tasks that are incidei 
such functions. 



Common Room Papers 

I. Concerning Cribs 

By Theodore Walrond, ] 

" The prose translations of the works in use 1 
Half have been withdrawn from circulation i 
School Library, by the Headmaster's orders." 
is the fiat which has gone forth at Eton, ace 
to the Spectator for July 7. An outsider a 
no means decide whether the headmaster is 
or wrong ; there are so many special circunn 
which might well justify it. But it sets one tl: 
about the usefulness or otherwise of translati 
general. 

It is unfortimate that the word " cribbing " 
two quite distinct offences. A boy is said to 
he copies from a neighbour's work, or from ] 
notes in an examination ; he is also said to 
he uses a translation in preparing his worl 
both cases he is accused of " dishonesty in ' 
This makes it a very important matter. Fe^ 
could tell the meaning of malum prohMtw 
malum in se ; but nearly all have a keen sense 
difference between the two, and resent nothing 
than being accused of moral guilt, when the 
within themselves that they have done nothing 
than break a rule. So that it is well worth wi 
ask whether the two kinds of " cribbing " i 
equal guilt. About the first there can 1 
question. Consider the " Heathen Pass-ee " i 
Cambridge parody : 

"In the crown of his cap 

Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a neat little map 

Of the Dorian States ; 
In the palms of his hands were what*s fre- 
quent in palms— that is dates.'* 

Every one will admit that this ingenious geni 
was guilty of dishonesty; an examination is 
of knowledge, and he was implicitly declarini 
he knew what in fact he did not know. But it i 
a different thing when a boy, in preparing the Ri 
makes use of Jowett's translation. Here he 1 
all events, to commit to memory the meani 
the different words, and if he has an3^thing like oi 
prudence he will take care to know a good deal 
the constructions, knowing that granunatical qt 
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y liktly to he asked. The master will probably 
it it is better for him to make it out entirely 
nself, and will mention (very truly) the great 
rt having to choose the right meaning of a word 
all those which are given by Ljddell and Scott ; 
B boy may well answer that if that is so, why 

our school authors provided with notes, and 
lore and more of them with vocabularies ? The 

may speak of the possibility that the boy may 
>nly a seeming knowledge of the work, when 
h he knows nothing of the grammar ; but the 
oJd retort that with reasonable care any master 
i out whether a boy has gone into the grammatical 

and that it is part of his business so to do* 
wr, using a translation is not in itself a crime ; 
s often do allow some boys to use them, and 
ft quite well imagine a state of things when the 
reedom would be given to all. To use a transla- 
lay be unadvisable : it may involve breaking 

but it is not dishon^t. 

might go further and contend that trans- 
have their uses even for schoolboys. It 
Jul to have to say so, but the school library 
Hfiords a boy his only chance of knowing what 
ranslation is hke. Masters are most astonish- 
careless about it. Some take great pains, 
ive their forms first-rate renderings ; nobody, 
Itance, who ever sat under Mr, Whitelaw, of 
'. is likely to forget how effectively he declaimed 
jrse-translations of Sophocles or Virgil. But 
tien are few and far between ; the majority are 
it to give anything which comes into their heads 

moment, and miserable stuff it often is- Shall 
tccused of exaggeration? Possibly; but let me 
in example, taken down verbatim by a school- 
pom the lips of a justly eminent headmaster 
ripnal is somewhere in the De Oraiore, and the 

eminent headmaster, having a moment before 
d his boys to make their translations good 
kt " something which you would not be surprised 

K Burke or Macaulay/' proceeded to translate 
: *• Unexpectedly to me and Cotta, but yet 
us very desirous of it, it fell out that we fell 
bat style of conversation." After that one can 
sympathy with the irreverent youth who tersely 
ned why masters would not aUow him to look 
rood translation^ — ** They daren't." 
I a traoslation would justify its use, if only 
se it' gives -a boy a chance of appreciating the 
il eflect of his author's work. Toiling pain- 
through the choruses of *^schylus at the aver- 
Ite of sixty times as long as it takes to speak 
m. he cannot hope to get at what the poet 
intended to say : he ** can't see the wood because 

L trees " : the deliberative subjunctive blinds 
to the passion of Clytemnestra or the calm 
Ea of Antigone, Let it be granted that he ought 
E pains over the individual words and sentences, 
le o^ght to avoid anything like slovenliness ; 
not that one reason the more why he should 



have every chance which can be given him of getting 
a broader view ? Of late there has grown up an idea 
that the dead languages are worth learning chiefly 
as " mental gymnastic " — a view to my mind mmt 
horrible and revolting. The conception that one's 
chief aim in studying Latin is to know all possible 
variants of conditional clauses seems to me as detest- 
able as the prison-crank for convicts, being about 
as useful to the world at large. Doubtless a boy must 
grind at grammar, but it cannot be too often impressed 
upon him that he is doing it in order to be able to 
read what great men wrote ; and it is perilous to 
neglect any chance of making him realise that Thucy- 
dides did not x^nrite his history in order to get honourable 
mention in Goodwin's Moods and Tenses, but because 
he felt he had something to say, and wished to say it 
worthOy, 

Ought we then to say that Dr. Lyttelton was wholly 
in error ? By no means. In some r^pects he was 
wrong, for if you cut a boy off from a translation all 
the time he is reading the original, he will probably 
never look at it at alJ : moreover there was no wisdom 
in limiting the Index Expurgaiorius to prose transla- 
tions, for Browning's Agamemnon is painfully more 
literal than Jowett's Pluto. But there is something 
in his idea, e\'en though he has rooted up a most un- 
conscionable proportion of wheat along with the tares. 
A boy's best course is to make out his work ftrst. and 
then compare it with a translation. The human 
boy, left to himself, would probably shirk the first 
process : Dr Lyttelton forbids him any chance of 
the second. May 1 suggest a practicable via media ? 
The books might be left in the library, to be consulted 
there and there only — marked '' Not to be taken out 
of the Library/* or, if necessary, put under the special 
care of the attendant. This would keep them out 
of the boy's reach at night, when he probably does 
most of his preparation, and it would at the same time 
give him a chance of consulting them now and then, 
perhaps reading half a Greek play in a spare hour, 
and thus getting some idea of its main outlines as well 
as its smaller details. Here, again, no outsider can 
say that this would be feasible at Eton ; but it has been 
done successfully at other schools, and it has at all 
events the advantage of hindering the use of transla- 
tions as substitutes for the drudgery of preparation, 
while allowing them to supplement it, 

IL Holiday Course Memories 

By Marion L. Smith 

The very name of Jena has a fascination for all who have 
any knowledge of the history of German letters, and I 
felt almost as if I were stepping on to enchanted ground 
when, one August afternoon, I found myself alighting 
at the little station, and realised that my dream of seeing 
the town so full of memories of Goethe and Schiller 
was about to be fulMed at last. 
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It is the custom o£ " holiday coursers," as they^are 
called, to go as paying guests in German families, ad- 
dresses of which may be obtained beforehand from the 
secretary of the Ferienkurse. This plan has the obvious 
advantage of enabling the student to study German 
life and manners at first hand, as well as to improve his 
knowledge of the language with convenience and rapidity. 
For Jena is not a place where every other person speaks 
English and is anxious to practise it, but its inhabitants 
seem to have the rare virtue of trying to encourage the 
foreigner to express himself in their own language in- 
stead of profiting by the opportunity to learn his. My 
unknown hostesses — two sisters — were on the platform 
waiting to welcome me, and at once bore me away to 
their little flat not far from the station, talking volubly 
the while. Having refreshed me with afternoon coffee, 
and offered me much condolence on the subject of my 
lost Gepdck, interspersed with many expressions of 
admiration at the British fortitude with which I was 
able to bear my misfortune, they invited me to accom- 
pany them into the town on a shopping expedition. We 
saw all manner of sights, and visited Frau Dr. Schnetger in 
the Sekretariat in order to pay my entrance fee for the 
Ferienkurse. 

My first impressions of the quaint, red-roofed town 
were delightful, and the vision of green hills surrounding 
it promised well for further acquaintance. A visit to 
the Prinzessin Garten made me already realise that I 
was in the land of Goethe — ^here was the Schldsschen 
where he used to stay— there the seat where he used to 
sit, and so on. After a long jomney, however, one is not 
disposed for lengthened explorations, and we soon 
returned to our flat for Abendessen, after which I 
retired to a welcome, though extremely German, bed. 
Germany was by no means unknown ground to me, but 
Jena had already given me a new impression ; that of 
being in the very heart of the Fatherland, as far away 
from England and the ordinary tourist track as if I had 
been on another planet. 

The next day was Sunday, and in the evening was held 
a social meeting to inaugurate the Ferienkurse. The 
large hall of the Hotel Deutsches Haus was filled to 
overflowing with people grouped round little tables, 
for the most part engaged in smoking and drinking beer. 
It was most interesting to sit and watch the different 
types of men and women, and to make guesses at their 
nationalities. A large proportion of them were obviously 
German, for it must be remembered that these Jena 
courses are not merely, or even primarily, for the purpose 
of teaching the German language to foreigners, but they 
are widely patronised by German men and women of 
culture who wish to broaden their mental horizon by 
attending lectures on religion, pedagogy, philosophy, 
art, &c., by University professors of high standing. 
On this occasion. Professor Rein, of pedagogic fame, was 
in the chair. He seemed a genial, fatherly man, with a 
remarkably kind and pleasant face, not at all like the 
popular idea of the tjrpical German professor. He 
opened the proceedings with a little speech of welcome 
to Jena, and then came the ceremony of " Introduc- 



tions." i.e., each person present rose up in tun 
proclaimed aloud his or her name and native 
Dr. Rein himself began by calling out " Rein, Jc 
Then the person next him sprang up and cried, pei 
" Muller, Dresden ! " the next " Brown, New Yc 
and so on. After this there were more speeches 
then Dr. Rein proposed that all the " Damer 
Herren aus England" should go up on the pla 
and favour the assembly with an English song, 
seemed a rather alarming prospect, but encou 
by many *' becks and nods and wreathM smiles " 
the English lecturer, who appeared to be the gi 
spirit, we ascended the platform and burst forth, no 
melodiously, be it said, into " Auld Lang Sjme," 
was received with great applause by the foreii 
Then the whole assembly sang the most fasdi 
German student songs to the accompaniment of a 
band, and we all felt very festive and happy in sj 
the extreme stuf&ness of the atmosphere and the 
of beer and tobacco surrounding us. 

The lectures began the next day, and at eight o 
in the morning I was at the Deutsches Haus foi 
fessor Rein's first discourse on **Allgemeine Dida 
The hall was very weU filled with people sitting a1 
tables as on the previous night, but this time there 
pleasant absence of beer and tobacco smoke. Pre 
Rein speaks clearly and deliberately, and even 
who are not well accustomed to hear German s\ 
would, I think, have little difficulty in following I 
On the opening day of the Ferienkurse all tl 
tures are free, so that every one is able to try as mj 
he likes and then select the professor and subject 
suits him best. This is a most sensible arrangem< 
the part of the authorities, as otherwise foreigners 
suffer the disappointment of having blindly chc 
lecturer with an indistinct or too rapid ddiverj 
nine o'clock, then, I went across the way to the E 
Madchenschule and found that I was just in tii 
the Sprachkursus fur An f anger. Herr Landman 
lecturer, gave a remarkably interesting and an 
conversation-lesson on Jena with the aid of a plan 
town, and though it was intended for beginners, nc 
of any language but German was used during the 
time. It was, of course, quite elementary, bu 
worth attending for the sake of the method 
After an interval, during which I improved ir 
quaintance with the town, my educational zeal 1 
back to the Madchenschule, this time for the Ad\ 
Language course. The subject was " Die De 
Sprache der Gegenwart," and the lecturer, HerrLe 
sick, treated it in a most interesting and original m 
After this I refrained from any more lectures un^ 
o'clock, when I was unable to resist one on literat 
Dr. Schder, one of the University professors. 1 
sisted of a sort of Uebersicht of German lite 
from Luther to Goethe and Schiller, and was ext 
interesting. Where all the courses were so attr 
it was difficult to choose which to attend, but af te 
reflection I decided to keep to my original inten 
attending Dr. Rein's " Padagogik," and a shorter 
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by Profe^or Burkner. As the former were from 
every morning, I was free nearly all the rest of 
y to wander about at my own sweet will, although 
Ipere plenty of diversions in the shape of walks and 
ious with the other ** holiday coursers/' if one chose 
e advantage of the opportunity. On these occa- 
jiie of the professors alwaj's took the lead, and 
greatly to our en]oyment by the skUl and kindness 
rbich he managed everything. The first of the 
ions was to t^e scene of the Battle of Jena, We 
t at the old Johannistor in the centre of the town, 
len marched upwards towards the Schlachtfeld- 
md was charming, and when we got to the top of 
11. the \i€w was indeed ufunderschom From a 
nd breezy height we looked over to the battle- 
nd Professor Noack, mounted on a table above the 
, made a little introductory speech to the effect 
}ktie Jtna there would have been no Sedan. 
Sedan no German Empire, and ohne German 
e no ferienkurse in Jena^ — which would have 
L pity ! He then made way for Professor Mentz, 
roceeded to give a clear and detailed account of 
rttic of Jena, and then the Amftug ended with 
' at a Deighbouring inn and a walk home in the 
ight, 

re were many day excursions to places of interest, 
as Domburg, Schwarzburg, Weimar, and the 
ful forest town of Eisenach ; as well as compara- 
short walks in the immediate neighbourhood, 
:> the little church at Wenigejena, where Schiller 
jotte were married, and to the weird statue of 
t's Erlkvmg* Domburg is on a hill overlooking the 
ifal valley of the Saale, and consists of three castles 
*ark. They are particularly interesting from the 
hat Goethe spent a good deal of time there, the 
owner having had some rooms fitted up for him, 
fere shown over two of the three castles by an extra- 
inly quaint white-haired old man in a shovel hat. 
ok us into Goethe*s rooms and showed us the table 
ids tpkigenia was written, and finally presented us 
ves of a plant which Goethe brought home 
, .cnisctu Reisc, and which still grows pro- 
ill the garden. Weimar, of course, teems with 
rii^of great men, and we were constantly reminded 
(twere literally treading in the footsteps of Schiller, 
e and Lis^t. One day there is far too short, and I 
I recommend any one to follow my example and 
two or three days there, as well as at Eisenach, 
i homeward journey. Accommodation at both 
is remarkably good and cheap. 
tttf dissipation in connection with the lectures 
^Ke, which was very popular ; and there were 
ifwo social evenings, including a farewell Vef- 
Ittn^ at which some of the English students per* 
S a little English play, to the edification of those 
nda^tood, but somewhat to the boredom of those 
kinot. 

■^all these detractions there is often a good deal 
^We m connection with the family in which one 
^fcie Hiss/' as I was called, was proudly in- 



troduced to all the friends and relations who came to the 
house, and was given every opportunity of assisting 
at the deafening tea and coffee parties so dear to the 
German mind. 

And then there is always Jena itself — a town with a 
distinct atmosphere of its own. The quaint streets; 
the church, and the market place are full of interest, and 
the Paradies — the green proraenade along the banks of 
the Saale — is one of the most beautiful walks in Germany. 

The garden at the back of Schiller's little house is 
always open to the public. In one corner of it is a marble 
bust of the poet, bearing the inscription " Hier schrieb 
Schiller den Wallenstein, 1798 " and clc^e by is an alie^ 
Stcintisch where, according to the inscription, Schiller 
and Goethe '' haben sich oft zusammen gefunden-** 

On wet days the LesehaUe is a pleasant resort ; it 
is a fine new building^the best of its kind in Germanyj 
they say^and the reading-rooms are comfortablj 
arranged and well supplied with papers. As to the 
University itself, the exterior was, I thought, rather 
disappointing ; of the interior I cannot speak, as women 
and dogs were streng verboien ! 

One of the great charms of Jena is that you can get 
into the depths of the country so easily, for there are 
forests and green hills all round. The colouring is 
strikingly beautiful — you are constantly reminded of 
the dazzUng greens and yellows of the Black Forest — 
and some of the villages in the neighbourhood are ex- 
tremely picturesque and dear to the heart of artist 
and photographer alike, Lichtenhain, of beery renown, 
is supposed to be a typical Thuringian Dorj. It 
is certainly a very charming one with its quaint old 
cottages and geese-haunted streets. 

In fact, to sum up everything briefly, a visit to a 
Ferknkursc in Jena is a most enjoyable experience ; 
and, to descend to practical details, it can be done at 
comparatively small cost. The return fare from London 
to Weimar (second class) is only a little over £4, and] 
excellent board and lodging can be had at Jena at 25s. 
a week. Indeed, when we consider the absolute change 
of scene, society and language, and the broadening 
effect that such a holiday has on our mental outlook, 
we realise that its value is not merely to be estimated in 
terms of pounds, shillings and pence. For we come 
back to the daily round with renewed vigour for the time 
being, and the memories of these pleasant holiday 
times help to brighten the dull dark days of 
winter. 

Cheltenham Ladies College. — The school which wo 
describe in our special article this month has again been j 
leaving its mark in the examination lists. It would take up j 
too much space to give details of aU the successes, but we ' 
have counted thirteen passes in the London Intemi^liatef 
four Firsts and eleven Seconds in London Matriculation, 
tiJ^-o distinctions in the Concours d*Agr^gation at Paris, 
and fifty-seven successes (including twenty-five first<lass 
and thirty-one distinctions J in the Higher LcM:al Examina* | 
tion. This is a record which ought to turn many educa- 
tional establishments devoted to the care of the sterner sex 
^een with envy. 
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Handicapped Education 

By A Headmaster 

Hypothesis. — Any one at all given to philosophising 
must often feel uncertain whether everything is for 
the best in our English world Incapacity, peculation, 
self-satisfaction, over-indulgence in sport, lethargy, 
we are told, are rife among us. Our statesmen, it is 
said, are outwitted by foreign diplomatists, our officials 
are too stupid to fubil their duties, and our manufac- 
turers are not scientific enough to hold their own in 
the markets of the world. All this, if true, points to 
one cause : lack of intelligence. 

Now intelligence cannot be cultivated without 
education. Whatever may be thought of our hypo- 
thesis, as to the need of increased possibiUties of 
education many are agreed. So new schools are built, 
scholarships are provided, educational schemes are 
evolved. One thing only is forgotten, and that is, 
to see that there is a supply of good schoolmasters. 
That the good schoolmaster should be first sought is 
the most important point of all, and the one usually 
neglected. The output of works that do not insist 
on good workmen can not be satisfactory. 

What are the provisions made for choosing and 
forming an efficient schoolmaster ? None or next 
to none ! Our works, therefore, are never properly 
manned. 

The Assistant Master. 

Men in the scholastic profession are rather like 
black-beetles in a trap. They have dropped in because 
they thought that the trap contained dainties, and 
they remain in because they cannot help doing so. 
In England no preliminary training is needed for the 
difficult profession of the schoolniaster. So no tests 
weed out unsuitable candidates. 

Dentists are trained, for our teeth at times are tender. 
Secondary schoolmasters are left to experiment — 
untrained— on the tender minds and morals of our 
boys. No one but a schoolmaster of experience 
knows what damage is done. 

The jaws of the trap are wide, and engulf all and 
sundry ; both those who will be a credit to their pro- 
fession, and those who ought to be treated like the 
black-beetles, and disposed of quietly. In our numerous 
schools — ^preparatory, private, granunar and public- 
there is room for all the masters that are obtainable. 
Consequently it is not surprising that the results, 
produced by our untrained teachers are often bad, 
perhaps usuially bad, since men of inferior type are 
commoner than those of the right calibre. Many 
examples of imbecility can be quoted : A new master 
annoimces to a form, which he is taking for the first 
time, that his name is Cununing, and that he has at 
last come. What can be expected from such a seed- 
time but a harvest of disorder ? Or the conceited 
master who, while teaching French with a cockney 
pronunciation, tries to impress a form by telling them 



that he had made a name for himself as a teacher 
when most of the boys before him were in petticoats. 
He is weU laughed at by his pupils, at any rate in 
private, for they soon take a man's measure. Poor 
fellow, indeed it is hardly his fault. His salary has 
never been large enough to allow him to go abroad 
to study the languages he is expected to know. And 
it is no one's business to see that he is equipped for 
his work. 

Again, a man whose only reading is a sporting fdfts, 
whose only hobby is some form of amusement, can 
scarcely be supposed to exercise a moral influence 
over boys, and to interest them in intellectual porsuits. 

It is really more important to teach orderly habits^ 
punctuality, broad-mindedness, kindness to others, 
than Latin grammar or algebra. But are masters 
of untidy habits, whose desk is a litter of books and 
papers, who are naturally slack, and who never read 
so as to enlarge their narrow views, likely to incdcate 
moral virtues of any kind ? 

Yet so poor are Uie prospects and the average pay 
of an assistant master that a large number of men 
of these types enter the teaching profession and find 
employment. 

Bad Systems. 

But it is not only masters who are to blame, bat 
systems as well. Nowadays there is too much pedagogy 
and too little education ; too much cramming on Ae 
part of the master and too little learning on the part 
of the boy. 

Our original black-beetles act possibly with litde 
discretion ; with that want of discrimination that 
led them into the trap they proceed to teach. What 
good can be done by setting bo)^ to paraphrase the 
gag of drunken clowns in Shakespeare ? It is neady 
as useful as making a French boy translate Verdant 
Green's speech at Mr. Small's wine, and on a par with 
teaching '* true discoimt " at which all bankers lau^ 
Still, with our present system of examinations, 
absiwdities of this kind are forced on those who would 
fain teach reasonably. 

Lack of Patriotism. 

The black-beetle has little patriotism: he is only 
a " sportsman." Can such a one be expected to inculcate 
love of his country in a pupil ? If Englishmen were 
really patriotic, if they placed their country before 
their pleasures and their ease, should we see soch 
miserable exhibitions in public affairs as we do only 
too often? Too few who are not "tonguestfls' 
will interest themselves in public affairs. The English- 
man will not even take the trouble to go and support 
the best candidate at the poll, or, if he goes, votes tot 
the man who promises to do most for him without 
regard for the country. 

The intellectual life of the nation is low ; yeais d 
poor general education have allowed the Datioo^ 
brain to lie dormant, while that of rival coontri^ 
has devdoped. Years ago it was suggested that tb^ 
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Our Schools 

VIII. Cheltenham Ladies' College 

It is one thing to form part of the procession, to 
keep step to the inspiriting strains of the music, 
to feel half imconsciously the forward impulsion 
of the tramping feet behind and before ; it is 
quite another thing to stand aside, and from the 
distance of a few paces to look on with an observ- 
ing and critical eye. Whilst we were in it, the 
whole affair seemed ordinary enough, perhaps 
even a little dull and vexatious, but when looked 
at from a detached point of view all is changed, 
and we realise the order and beauty of that living 
stream of activity. 

In the same way, to live the life of a great school 
is a very different matter from trying to form a 
critical estimate of its essential characteristics. But 
in obedience to the word of command we make the 
attempt, and hope to give some faint present- 
ment of the kind of life that we lead in the Ladies' 
College, Cheltenham. 

But where to begin ? that is the problem which 
confronts us at the outset. Perhaps with the 
College buildings, which are full of interest. What 
they present is no classic and formal symmetry^ 
but a truly Gothic irregularity that suggests evolu. 



tion rather than premeditated design. 1 
find no venerable antiquity, no roots thn 
by the impulse of Renaissance fervour : 
their stead we are conscious of that vigoroi 
mination to live which is inseparable fror 
Our College buildings are symbolic of tli 
ment which they have fostered. For the 
Education of Women ** is itself a youu] 
ment, its own Renaissance fervour is still 
and the College buildings represent its p 
growth. 

True, the cradle of our school was el 
at Cambray. For full twenty years 
was carried on in a private house, wt 
slightly altered to make it suitable for the 
When the need for larger premises was 
felt, Cambray House, for a time, was i 
But when more pupils for the College 
than could be admitted, Cambray was re-o] 
a preparatory day-school, and has since had 
pendent life of its own. For some paren 
that their daughters should remain altog 
this smaller and less costly school. 

The original building, on the present sil 
Ladies' College, was a spacious vault 
flanked by classrooms, which was desij 
receive 200 girls. There was laughter 
the governing body, laughter mingled ( 
with anxiety as to where those 200 gir 
be found. Our numbers now are neai 
thousand. That central hall has flung ( 
after limb like a living creature ; as a wr( 
on to shelter an eagle's brood, might wit 
Darwinian celerity add projecting feather 
wings. And the growth continues. 

In this connection a characteristic 
told of our Head. We may remember ho 
strove for fitting utterance in his first e 
with Goethe, and could think of no more 
theme than the sweetness of the plums 
road to Weimar. In the same way a shy 
to Cheltenham (himself no stranger as 2 
the right manoeuvring of words) made this 
opening to conversation : " Your buildir 
Beale, seem to be approaching completioi 
the prompt reply pvas : " Completion means 
We do not seem yet to be approaching eitl 
so in spite of their irregularity — ^we migh 
say because of their irregularity— our buil< 
both picturesque and imposing. 

Within, all is bright and satisfying to 
Stained glass windows, carvings, bands 
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red tiles give variety and distinction to 
ifierent halk and classrooms. We find beauty 
iiTOundings no hindrance to the concentration 
e mind on work. But the chief glory of our 
je is the Princess Hail, opened in 1898. One 
is occupied by a stage; and two galleries, 
ibove the other and constructed of pitch- 

run round the three remaining sides. The 
en ceiling with its cross-beams and carved 
ants is particularly luxndsome. This hall is 
tfe of holding 1500 persons, and is used 
ccasions when the whole College assembles 
ectures or concerts, or during the summer 
ri for prayers. And especially it comes into 
Bltion daring the biennial meetings of the 
je Guild, about which there will be more to 
ater on. 

regards the work accomplished in our College, 
various and thorough. The old notion that 
irly exactness and the power of sustained 
iting is the exclusive pro\dnce of men has 
been discredited here. Those students who 
high hope to win a degree before leaving— 
mdon B.A. or B,Sc. Some prefer to work 
>ther lines, and hope to gain a Cambridge 
^r Women's Honour Certificate* The record 
■kkvement may be read in the long yearly 
Hp examination successes. Many, after 
Qg, go to St, Hilda's HaJl at Oxford, a College 
)lished by Miss Beale; and some go to the 
r women's Colleges at Oxford or Cambridge 
win further honours from their University. 
St, though there is much intellectual ambition, 
the winners of degrees and certiiicates are 
Bctfully admired and so far as possible 
iled, yet many of the pupils do not enter 
Uiy examinations at all. They come here to 
i their mental life quickened by the discipline 
stimulus of regulated study. Girls are very 
tosive pupils. In this matter we ** score,'' as 
\ would say. There are no deep-rooted pre- 
Ses 'm favour of idleness to be overcome. We 
I no aw^ful chronicles, orally transmitted, 
aaings and impositions. There are no anti- 
ling traditions in our midst ; no hereditary 

between teachers and taught. And so 
\ is often a delightful sense of camaraderie 
m wi}rkt and we explore and experiment 
her ; not only in science, but in literature 
history and languages too. Thus the taste 
ttudy is almost unconsciously acquired, and 
f of our sweet girl graduates wish to drink 



deep of the knowledge which is now no longer a 
" fountain sealed " to women. 

There are some among us, it must be granted, 
who are rather puzzled by our intellectual 
enthusiams, and who are never captured by the 
allurements of learning. But they too are affected 
by the stir of inquiry and effort all around them ; 
they catch something of the general spirit of mental 
alertness, and grow more keen in other pursuits. 

And so in our little sheltered vestibule of school 
life — so near to the greater outer world, yet so 
securely protected from its noisy confusion—there 
are gathered many types, and there is scope for 
the development of many talents. It is a place 
where we have the opportunity of making what 
Miss Beale calls " instructive mistakes," without 
incurring those crushing penalties that impede 
progress* And if a girl has learned to be humble- 
mindedj considerate for others, and loyal to duty, 
she has matriculated in the art of life, and will 
mature into a fine woman. 

Then there is also the tacitly persuasive in- 
structor, play. Our playground, on a high and 
open spot, covers twelve acres of land, and com- 
mands a view of the Malvern Hills, which form 
the most beautiful feature in our Cheltenham 
landscape. But the call of the playground is 
to play^ and the cult of games is by no means 
neglected among us* The time riven to them, 
it is true, is limited, but a very large amount of 
pleasure is pressed into those few hours. No 
matches were allowed with other schools, but 
those which take place between the different 
boarding-houses are sources of keen interest and 
stimulate a generous rivalry. There are sixteen 
boarding-houses, we may remark by the way, 
besides St. Hilda's, the large residential College 
for older students* The playground witnesses 
many arduous, well-sustained conflicts, in which 
girls have their chance of learning something of 
esprit de corps, and of the fine and difficult art 
of honourably "playing the game." There is 
always healthful excitement in the game itself^ 
and afterwards the interminable, absorbingly 
interesting talks over its varying fortunes when 
the time comes for rest under the shade of the trees. 

To the onlooker, too, the playground is a very 
attractive spot. The lithe girlish figures, with 
hockey stick or tennis racket in hand, form a 
charming foreground to the open stretches of 
country and the rounded bills that compose our 
Gloucestershire scenery. 

G 
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When the late Dowager-Empress of Germany 
visited our College in 1897, she was particularly 
pleased with the playground. Two of her suite, 
Count Seckendorf and Lord Harris, were over- 
heard passing comments on the scene. The Count 
was heard to say : " We have seen many pretty 
sights in England, but none so pretty as this.** 

And the sight is so essentially English. Here, 
more than in any other country, we seem to have 
achieved a happy emancipation from the prim 
conventions of the Miss Pinkerton type of school. 
And with increased freedom, and fuller oppor- 
tunities for physical development, we have gained 
the healthier outlook on life that marks the 
modem girl. 

But in order to form an idea of the life of the 
College as a whole our wisest course would be to 
make a tour of the halls and classrooms during 
the working morning hours. If we begin at the 
Kindergarten, and travel on until we reach the 
quiet room where the older students are preparing 
for the B.A. degree, we shaU see many " pretty 
sights " on the way. It is in the College itself that 
we feel most strongly the aesthetic charm of this 
well-ordered " garden of girls.** The varied colours 
of the frocks and blouses afford pleasure to the 
outward eye ; the intent faces and the awakening 
intelligence of their expression must form to the 
inward eye of imagination a picture that is full of 
promise for the future development of the race. 

Beginning with the Kindergarten we shall see the 
rows of tiny arm-chairs in which the little ones 
sit threading beads, or modelling in clay, or creating 
marvellous patterns out of coloured strips of 
paper. Or, holding hands and singing, we shall 
see them dancing through the figures of their 
mysterious Frobel games. There is a gallery 
overhanging this room, from which, in our rare 
moments of leisure, we can look down on the 
children and see them demurely engaged in their 
many occupations without being aware that they 
are observed. Passing along the corridor, where, 
each in its well-padded room, some twenty 
pianos are alive with sound, we reach the Third 
Division. Here are the younger girls, whose ages 
range from seven or eight to twelve. Each has 
her oym little desk for books, and her own time- 
table of daily work, which gives her the im- 
portance of feeling like a serious student. 

In order to reach the Second Division we must 
mount the grand staircase, and patise when we 
reach the upper landing to look at our favourite 



windows. This particular series oi six lights 
has a high degree of artistic merit, and represents 
the story of Britomart, the warrior heroine of 
Books III. and IV. of the Faerie Queene. For all 
the pictures and statues in College are intended 
to stimulate thought as well as to give enjoyment. 
Their aim is to hold up for admiration various types 
of womanly character. The story of Britomart, 
with the suggestion of a life of heroic warfare, 
even for women, seems to make a special appeal 
to the modem girl with her tenacious grip on bfe. 

When we enter the Second Division we are 
perhaps in the most perfectly beautiful spot in 
College. This upstairs hall is large and high and 
well-proportioned ; through the long row of 
Gothic windows on the south the green leaves of 
creepers peer in ; a band of coolfgreen and white 
tiles marks the dado-line of the walls, and at the 
east end is a coloured rose-window. Through the 
traceries of the window the morning sun, like 
Apollo himself, shoots in the darts that dispd 
lethargy and gloom. The girls who have their 
home in this hall have the freshness of morning 
in their faces. 

We descend again to the groimd floor to reach the 
First Division hall, which is very large and lofty. 
At the north end a gallery was added in 1890, 
to seat the extra numbers who flock in for prayers. 
It was here that the pioneer band of pupils met 
so many years ago, whose presence justified the 
daring hopes of the founders of the Ladies' 
College. And in this hall we have the fine organ 
which was presented to Miss Beale (by friends 
and former pupils) on the occasion of her 
"silver wedding** with the CoU^e in 1883. 
Below the organ is the throne, the honoured seat 
of our lady principal. In the First Division the 
girls are in that debatable region described by 
Longfellow as *' where the brook and river meet." 
Some still keep the flowing mane and the short 
skirts they brought from Division 11. Others have 
the long skirt and the coiled knot at the bade 
of the head which entitled them to the epithet 
" grown-up.** 

From the north end of the great hall we can 
pass into the new science wing, opened onty 
last year. It contains one of the best appointed 
" labs ** in the country. Here, in pinaforod 
pairs, we find the embryo chemists busy at woik 
among their phials and beakers. £3^es at work, 
hands at work, and brains laboriously engaged 
in mathematical calculations. Further on ^ 
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vei the botaaisers, classifying their specimens, 
tering JBto microscopes, or perhaps watching 
ctiial growth of their plants. For in a sunny 
ig-house the seed is obMged to deliver up 
5 secrets to inquisitive eyes, 
nnected wth the science department is the 
itful institution of the Field Club. The 

of the classroom can be illustrated by living 
mens to be observed in their self-chosen 
Bt otk the slopes of the Cotswolds* Those 

ha\^ gained their first acquaintance with 
re on these club rambles will not easily 

tthe long Saturday afternoons spent among 
autiful hills. They will take away with 
pleasant memories and a fresh interest in 
Latural objects into their world that lies 
id the schooL If we wish to see the imme* 
results of these science excursions we should 
the Museum. We must return through the 
hall, go some Uttle way through the long 
r tesselated with black and white marble 
and ascend the stairs on our left. These 
I to the Oxford Room* where several classes 
)eing prepared for the Oxford Senior Exami- 
m* Crossing this room we arrive at the 
>um, where carefully arranged collections of 
ETS and fruits show the interest taken in the 
I of the Field Club and the industry of the 
iclors- There is much besides in the Museum, 
are specially proud of our ichthyosaurus, dug 
during the excavations on the site of one of 
College boarding-houses. He is almost perfect, 
must have measured twenty feet when living. 
oiscued now in his imposing glass case he 

^H ''Winds his slow length along/' 

large formidable bear stands sentry at the 

at the further end of the Museum. Descend- 

a second flight of stairs we again reach the 
elated corridor. But before going on to the 
icess Hall we must turn back to look into the 
ibridge Room, where some forty older girls 

preparing for the Higher Women's Exami- 
an. Next to the Cambridge Room, and 
tx the Museumj is the Library, well provided 

books and affording a quiet retreat for mis- 
fts and advanced students. In the Library 
the portrait and bust of Miss Beale, which 

many friends have presented to College. 
^ portray her under two aspects. The 

emphasises the mental strength and deter- 
d energy of will that have organised and 



governed this large College* The portrait (by 
Shannon, and in his happiest manner) shows 
the more genial attributes of the noble and self- 
sacrificing woman who has acted as foster-mother 
to so many hundreds of grateful children. In the 
Library, too, is an interesting bust of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, executed by the Countesa 
von Gleichen, It is considered a good likeness as 
well as a very accomplished piece of workmanship. 

Returning from the Library we pass across 
the MontpelUer archway (crowded during the 
morning with bicycles) and at last reach the 
Princess HaU. 

Here we become aware of a larger life than 
that of school alone. For here the world looks 
in on us, and gives us the support of its kindly 
approval ^ and here, on our part, many " pretty 
sights " are provided for the %dsiting public. Take, 
for instance, the annual concerts in July* Then an 
improvised platform projects in front of the stage, 
and on it are two grand pianos. Round the edge 
of the platform stand blossoming plants and 
baskets of flowers, tributes of affection from the 
girls to their music-teachers* 

Then one after another each heroic victim 
mounts the platform* and, seated at the piano, 
or (more dangerously conspicuous) standing with 
a violin against her youthful shoulder, she dis- 
courses sweet music; w^hilst we (secure and critical) 
devour her with eyes and ears. We are astonished 
at the brilliance of her success* But applause 
from unqualifled schoohnates is not allowed. 
This prohibition does not extend to \isitors, 
and they express their approval in the " usual 
way/* and with ample liberality. 

But by far the prettiest spectacle offered to 
the visitor is the dancing matinee. It occurs 
in the late autumn when " matinee " hours are 
dark. The hall is illuminated with electric Light, 
and crowded from floor to ceiling. Only the 
central part of the ground floor is left free for the 
performers. Every ear is on the strain for the 
first soft sound of the white-slippered feet. Then 
the procession of white-robed maidens enters. 
At the head are tall girls, but well below the mas- 
culine stature of six feet ; at the end we look with 
amused pleasure at the little upturned faces some 
three feet above the poUshed floor. After this 
follow various charming dances of the programme. 
Now we have a graceful harmony with coloured 
scarves, now a bewildering flash of fans ; now 
perhaps a pretty set of shepherdesses with flower- 
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wreathed crooks in their hands. And through all 
there breathes the uncapturable spirit of youth — 
of innocent and gently nurtured youth — and one 
feds that the trained skill of the professional is 
a poor and hard performance as compared with 
this. 

But chief among the memories connected with 
the Princess Hall will be that of the biennial 
meetings of the College Guild. We then grow 
conscious of the largeness of our corporate life, 
and feel most strongly the true spirit of the College 
and the ideals which it has fostered. It was in 1883, 
when Miss Beale had for twenty-five years directed 
the destinies of College, that she celebrated her 
"silver wedding.'* Then was the first great 
gathering of old pupils, and the decision was made 
to found a society composed of " Old Girls." It 
is not all who join it : only those who are in full 
sympathy with the ideals of College. These were 
well defined at our recent Guild meeting, July 
1906, by the Bishop of Stepney as " strenuousness 
of purpose and the desire to be of service.** Those 
who are enrolled in the Guild are pledged to a 
life of active service either in the home or in the 
world. Each must send yearly to the secretary 
a report of the work in which she is engaged. And 
in this way a great organised company of actively 
useful women has been called into being. Each 
may be working apparently alone, but she has 
behind her the force and the experience of all the 
other Guild members. But the Guild has also 
its corporate work, a Settlement in East London. 
From a cheerful house, called, St. Hilda's East, 
there flows forth into the dreary lives of London 
working girls the encouragement and sympathy 
of their more fortunate sisters at Cheltenham. 

It is the custom at the Guild meetings for some 
authoritative speaker to tell us of the progress 
of the Settlement work. The late Bishop of 
Stepney (now Bishop of London) gave us an in- 
spiriting address in 1900, and the present Bishop 
of Stepney aroused fresh interest in the work by 
his address this year. 

It is also the custom to bring before us at each 
Guild meeting, in the form of drama, some fresh 
ideal of womanhood, borrowed from history or 
Uterature. This singular and quite original form 
of play is well staged, and acted by selected 
members of the Guild. The music, costumes, 
scenery, the adaptation (or composition) of the 
drama are all of local origin. We have had the 
Lady in Comus, Dante's Beatrice, Chaucer's 



Grisdda, and this year the strong Egyptian Queen 
Hatasu brought before us in this way. These 
embodied visions of " fair women *' appeal to 
the desire for self-realisation which increases as 
the mind develops, and the main purpose of 
the play is frankly educative. 

The Guild meetings are a time of intense College 
enthusiam. The whole floor of the Princess Hall 
is crowded with "Old Girls," and some over- 
flow into the galleries where the younger daughters 
and " grandchildren " of the College look down 
with wondering eyes on the bright gathering. 
For it is summer, and the lovely toilets are an 
unfailing source of joy to feminine hearts. But 
a graver emotion is stirred when the President 
rises to give her address to those mature children 
who return to seek oounsel from her lips, and to 
renew their strength from the hidden fountain of 
College vitality. 

The badge of the Guild is the daisy, that homely 
flower beloved of Chaucer and of so many English 
poets. It is worn visibly in the form of a broodi 
or pendant, and acts like a talisman. In India, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, its effect is 
magical ; and strangers may be seen greeting each 
other like old acquaintances on catching sight 
of the familiar emblem. 

In 1904 we celebrated the jubilee of our College, 
reckoned from its birth in 1854" at Cambray House. 
In 1908 we hope to be permitted to cdebrate the 
jubilee of Miss Beale*s long reign, to which our 
prosperity has been so largely due. And not only 
our prosperity ; she has given us more than this: 
the inspiration that is bom of contact with a 
strong personality. Long may the Ladies' College 
remain true to the high standards that she has 
set up among us. 

Mary Innes. 



One of the most trying things in school management is 
the problem of keeping the place clean, espedaUy in dry and 
dusty weather. We have had our attention caUedtotlM 
suitabihty of Florigene to this purpose, and have had the 
opportunity of reading the opinions of a large number of 
headmasters on its merits : and we have no hesitation ^ 
sajring that the evidence in its favour is very condnsive. 
Nothing is so dreaded in a school as an epidemic, and ^J 
substance which can reduce the chance of it is to be reooo- 
mended. When the Professor of Pathology at CambridgB 
considers any hygienic preparation worthy of a special 
testimonial, there is not much need to add ours ; bat it i 
possible that some of our readers may not have heard of tti 
so we take this opportunity of drawing their attention to 
it. 
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Jhe Book and Its Writer 
The Gennaji Universities 

FE haire here ♦ a book which has been waDted for some 
It is an authoritative description of the system of 
iticatioo existing in the country whose rapid de- 
felopment has given rise to no little self-examination in 
igland. written by one who is an acknowledged author- 
on the subject amongst his own people. We are told 
much of the superiority of German methods in the^e 
iv's tliat it will be a relief to some of us to be permitted 
to get our information at first hand, and to draw our 
ierences for ourselves. 

f The book is introduced to Enghsh readers by a very 
tent interpreter — Professor Sadler, His own 
rches in the same quarter, and the embodiment of the 
Qce thus gained in the luminous reports that have 
^time to time issued from his pen, entitle him to 
with authority on the differences between our 
i system and theirs, and to command attention when 
^he does so. In fact, it is just possible that the preface 
"will have more interest for the general English reader 
than the main book» because it is only incidentally in 
the latter that the English and German systems are 

i compared, while Professor Sadler sets himself to work 
deinitdy to make comparison, and ends (as one might 
expect) in a compromise : 
'' Each nation has much to learn from the other's ex- 
perience and point of view< Half consciously, and on 
each side with some reluctance to admit the fact, the 
two oations are slowly moving from difierent points 
towafds a greater similarity in educational aims. Each 
*t11 gain by endeavouring to get a sympathetic insight 
^to the other's inteUectual aspirations and social 
t needs" 
But let us look at the book itself. It is a truly mono- 
tneiital work^ filled with information which will be useful 
^ lecturers, students, and experts alike, and inspiring 
^^^m at the same time with all sorts of valuable hints 
in;] suggestions on matters connected with, their work. 
Tt^^re is to begin with a historical record of the develop- 
ment of the University idea in Germany, which con- 
^}s facts that are true of all time, and may help edu- 
Citionists in other countries to gauge better the forces 
jrtiich a University system must fight and conquer before 
rt (eeh its feet on firm ground. 

Tl^it? most statistical section of the book is the second, 

*liidi gives in detail the organisation of the organisation 

*t present at work in Germany, and discusses in detail 

jjueiation to theState/the Church, and the individual. 

%oiiiy (3o we ieam what sort of control directs the des- 

^ ^iiteof the University, and by what legal restrictions it is 

'^ but we get a gUmpseof the social organism and 

Sin it occupied by those who have had University 

Rfag, They are **a kind of intellectual aristocracy/* an 

Th Cwwman Unntfiiiw an4 Unttfcr^iiy S'twfy. by Fried rich 
■^**iKo, LoBgm«nj, Gr««n & Co. 151. nett. 



* * official nobility ' * ; while ** a person who has no academic 
education , , . the merchant, the banker^ the wealthy 
manufacturer or even the large landownerwOl occasionally 
become sensible of the lack of such an education, no 
matter how superior he may feel in other respects. The 
consequence is that the acquisition of an academic edu- 
cation has become a kind of social necessity," . . , The 
reflection that crosses our mind is that it would be better 
if we had more of this in England ; but we are warned 
that there are drawbacks. The learned professions are 
overcrowded : and salaries are either too small to support 
a family or increase to the necessary standard too late ; 
so that it has even been proposed to give tree edu- 
cation to the older children of official people, to enable 
their parents to maintain their proper position in society. 
In a country where something of the same sort is done 
for the sons of officers, such a proceeding may command 
support ; but it seems to us a temporising measure, and 
not a solution. 

The third division of the book deals with the internal 
working of the University, the relations between pro- 
fessor and student, the attitude of the educational body 
to politics, and so forth. Closely following this chapter, 
and connected with it, comes a most interesting dis- 
sertation upon the freedom of student life, its effect 
upon morals and character, and the difficulties which 
accompany the transference of the pupil from the partial 
liberty of school to the unbridled freedom of the Uni* 
versify. Is it possible, we wonder, that there is 
too little freedom in the first case and too much in the 
second ? It is hard to say ; but, whether or not^ 
our English University student will find much that 
is helpful to him in the author's hints and suggestions. 
Whether he will envy the German students their daily life, 
we are inchned to doubt ; but it is at least certain that 
their system has been productive of greater individuality, 
more highly developed intelligence, and more brilliant 
results in research than ours.'^f#i^^^^»*^#^ 

In short, the book is a most stimulating contribution 
to our educational literature. The author has a thorough 
grip of his subject, and much that he says of his own 
system is applicable, mtilatts mtUandis, to ours. As an 
instance of the way in which he has compiled his 
information we may quote with approval the following 
remark : 

"It will be noticed that I am fond of citing, not the 
titles of all the books I have read or seen, but the good 
spirits I have met on the way," The '* cloud of wiu 
nesses " which surrounds the University system in Ger- 
many has found an excellent chronicler in Professor 
Paulsen, 



Education for Grocers. — With the intention of 
stimulating grocers* assistants to make a special study of 
the essentials of their trade under the auspices of the 
various commercial classes throughout the country^ an 
examination will be held early in 1908^ to decide the award 
of a fully stocked shop of the value of jf 500 to the candidate 
who showTi most proficiency in this kind of instructiQa* 
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In Sweden, as in many other countries, the latter part 
of the nineteenth centiiry has been characterised by 
considerable unrest in the sphere of secondary educa- 
tion, of which the outcome has been a number of new 
developments. That, if rightly considered, is but a 
natural consequence of the manifold and vast changes 
that in the same period of time have well-nigh revolu- 
tionised almost every department of activity to which 
the work done in secondary schools serves as a stepping- 
stone. Arrangements and organisations in the educa- 
tional world, heretofore deemed adequate and satis- 
factory, for fulfilling modem requirements and demands 
and for discharging present-day functions and tasks 
have been found to be so no longer. The phenomenally 
rapid growth of industrial and commercial enterprise, 
and the immensely extended facilities for intercourse 
between different localities and different peoples have 
led to a demand on the part of those engaged in industry 
and commerce for youths in increasing numbers who, 
while equipped with a good all-round education, shall be 
ready to enter upon the various duties of practical busi- 
ness life at an age when they are still malleable and 
amenable to instruction in the technical elements of the 
calling they are going to adopt ; in other words, at a 
j)eriod of life when they have not as yet devoted all too 
much time and energy to the acquirement of theoretical 
book-learning. Meanwhile, and to a certain extent as a 
result of that demand, education itself has been under- 
going in its very essence considerable modifications. 
Development, ever on the forward march, has in natural 
course brought in its train a variety of fresh education 
implements, to which others, highly esteemed in the 
past, such as the classical languages, have been fain to 
yield place. There have arisen, too, on the basis of a 
more enlightened and thorough pedagogic experience, 
certain new and important principles which have to be 
taken into account in the adaptation of old forms to 
new needs. 

Such changes do not come about all at once. Here in 
Sweden almost the whole of the nineteenth century was 
marked, in the domain of secondary education, by a 
groi)ing after right methods and suitable schemes. One 
attempt after another was made and rejected, and one 
school code after another was introduced, tried and 
found wanting. At length, in 1904, as the result of 
years of detailed and thorough investigation and in- 
quiry, a well worked-out scheme for the reorganisation of 
secondary education was brought before the Diet by the 
Government, and it succeeded in winning the approval 
of both chambers, and was placed upon the statute-book 
m the same year. That scheme seems likely^to prove 



foDy abreast of the times and to meet all the demands 
vfiuch can reasonably be made npoa it. 

The reform in the Swedish schools, thus inaugurated 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, is of very 
great sodal, economic, and national importance. But 
its value firom a pedagogic point of view is not less great 
and noteworthy. In the judgment of the present 
writer the true criterion of the really large promise that 
the new Act gives consists in the fact that, while urgent 
national and social demands have been duly met by the 
reforms which its provisions embrace, the requirements 
that sound and up-to-date pedagogics insist upon have 
also in a very material degree been satisfied. It is a 
fundamental truth that the real interests, if properly 
understood, of the individual on the one hand and the 
conununity on the other, can never be at variance. 
Consequentiy, an organisation of secondary education 
which appears to satisfy the demands made upon it by 
the community as such that prescribes it, but as a matter 
of fact does not fulfil the requirements of the individual 
who is subject to its application, cannot be held to be a 
satisfactory solution of the problem it was designed to 
deal with. 

Among the leading ideas underlying the reformed 
organisation of secondary schools, there is one which is 
of special importance, since it dominates all the others 
and is of more value than all of them together. The other 
ideas, indeed, may be said to range themselves behind it 
as the troop of soldiers behind their leader, or, to use a 
more organic figure of speech, maybe considered as out- 
growths of it, as the branches are of the tree- trunk. Run- 
ning through the new system, both the organisation as a 
whole and the curriculum of work laid down in particular, 
there may be observed the guiding principle that only 
such branches of knowledge as are suited to the respec- 
tive grades of receptivity determined by the age and 
character of the children to be taught can produce effec- 
tive educational results, such namely as wQl jdeld good 
fruit in the after-life of the individual child, and conse- 
quentiy in the corporate life of the nation. A manifesta- 
tion of that principle is to be seen in the endeavour 
definitely aimed at by the reform, to foster, direct, and 
develop the individuality of the child or youth, to the 
end that that individuality may be made useful in the 
common service of the conmiunity at large. The aim iS| 
that each separate individual, possessing his or her 
special characteristics, physical and mental, shall be 
trained in such wise that he or she may attain to a har- 
monious development, the actual type of which is in each 
case to be determined by that position in the community 
in which the individual seems best calculated to be abl« 
to use his or her powers to the benefit and advantage 0* 
the whole. The vast impedance of the child's degree of 
receptivity and the necessity of the arrangements ci 
school-life being adapted thereto, in other words the fact 
that regard must be paid to the child s individuality* 
has been fully grasped and has received due consideration 
in the provisions of the new Secondary Schools Act, ano 
it is that which constitutes, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the most valuable element in the reform from * 
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at of view. In it there axe to be found, 
linked together, to complement and control 
her, the purely educational and the broadly 
lases of the problem of the training of the young. 
i in this particular that most fault could be found 
e old system, more especially with the old or- 
r>n. At nine years of age a boy was put to school 
ition whose aim and object it was to turn him 
later as a finished educational product, 
ceed to the University, Such was the order 
B under the old dispensation, for such was deemed 
! and beneficial for the community— failing 
g better. After the first three school years 
ioD took place, the boy being confronted, at 
y age of twelve, with the necessity of deriding 
be was going to pursue his schooling on the 
" side or on the modem. That choice made, 
was thrown in from that time forward with a 
icbooi-fellows — as like or unhke himself as chance 
md — to imbibe with them year by year certain 
^vamounts of learning in certain prescribed 
^w same for all and each one. On the classical 
ftexisted, indeed, this much of variety, that 
feseventh year onwards the class was sub-divided, 
section taking Greek, the other English ; on 
lem side, on the other hand, no alternative sub- 
latever were arranged for. When, in spite of all 
ence done to any special gift or particular weak- 
might possess, a pupil was not able to keep up 
standard, he simply dropped out, mucli in the 
ly as a loose sheaf of com will drop oil the loaded 
when the harvest is being carried home to the 
The system was altogether too rigid, and the 
i^as that the products turned out had far too 
I a stamp. 

proportion of pupils, moreover, who were thus 
' the way was unreasonably large, for only about 
rth of those hoys who entered the school in the 

I ever managed to reach the appointed goal ; 
Bculties increased from class to class the 
windled, and those who were thus rejected 
f their places in the world, equipped with but 
t greater or less dimensions, of the total sum 
ge which the system was intended to impart, 
fecis entailed thereby on the various callings in 
"jich these youths drifted were by no means 
It !s, indeed, true, that the legislators 
ited the system had looked to there being 
half-way through the course, at which 
coiild advantageously break off their 
practical Ufe ; but in effect the baneful 
CCS of the final goal, the school-leaving examina- 
the close of the ninth year, made themselves felt 
early on in the course, so that all who left without 
ng to that consummation were more or less re* 
1 15 failure. 

thennore, it was often apparent that even of those 
lid succeeded in working their way through to the 
licrc were not a few who, finding themselves unable 
cot ciusc or another to pursue study at the Univer- 




sity, turned perforce to other occupations, only to dis- 
cover that they were unfitted for taking up practical 
work by reason of having been too long engaged in purely 
theoretical learning. They, too, were of little use in the 
employments which they took up. The disadvantages 
of the system from an educational and from a social 
point of view thus went hand in hand. The very method 
of study at school was in part responsible for the bad 
results. Though numerous praiseworthy efforts were 
made in an opposite direction, yet there still prevailed 
over the work carried on in the school-room an atmo- 
sphere of abstract reasoning and theorising, which almost 
wholly banished those empirical and practical elements 
in the teaching which are essential to give it life and 
concreteness, and so make it palatable to children of 
tender years. 

Wholly in contrast to the old system, the new one^ 
both as regards the organisation in general and the 
arrangement of the teaching in particular^ is an embodi- 
ment from beginning to end of the principles, that regard 
must t>e paid to the receptivity of the pupils and to their 
respective possibilities oi development, and that the 
individuality of the child must be respected and guards 
for the ultimate benefit of the community, a place ill 
which he will come to fill ; it ii^ists, consequently, upon 
a more empirical and less abstract mode of imparting 
knowledge being adopted. 

To take up for discussion here the organisation accord- 
ing to the new Act : 

In order to carry into efiEect the ideas just expressed, 
the school as existing before has been divided into two 
separate parts, intended to suit two different categories 
of pupils, of differing ages, and \nt\i differing aims in 
life. Those two parts of the educational institution are 
termed ; The " Real " School, qualifying for entrance 
upon practical life, and the *' Gymnasium,*' leading up 
to the University. 

The ' ' Real School," or, as it may be termed, the General 
Secondary School, can be entered by children furnished 
with knowledge equivalent to the course given in the 
first class of the Pubhc Elementary Schools. The school 
course embraces six classes in all, each normally occupy- 
ing one year, and there is to be no subdividing until after 
the completion of the fifth year ; at that stage the pupils 
have the choice of either continuing for one more year 
and taking the General Secondary School Leaving- 
Examination, which, it may be noted, is contempo- 
raneous with the period at which children are usually 
confirmed, or of passing over to the " Gymnasium," 
the Higher Secondary School as it may be tenned, which 
is divided into two sections or sides : a Classical and a 
Modem. The momentous selection of career {learned 
profession or practical Ufe) thus comes two years later 
than under the old system ; it has been postponed until 
a period when the special bent of the boy*s mind and 
abilities has had more opportunity of declaring itself 
clearly. The institution of the General Secondary 
School Leaving-Examination has the great advantage 
oi securing for that lower school a definite aim to work 
for, other than the far-distant examination at the dose 
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of the ninth year which qualifies for entrance at the 
University. The result of that will inevitably be that 
the teaching done in the lower school will gain in many 
ways : it mil be possible for the teachers there to study 
more carefully the special needs of the pupils, condi- 
tioned by their age and disposition, and the teaching 
itself will proceed with greater tranquillity, breadth of 
view, and concreteness. The community at large, too, 
are the gainers by the introduction of the new examina- 
tion, for the numerous lads who dropped off in the old 
days without any definite conclusion to their school 
course, will now choose this fixed point for breaking off 
their studies and will go forth into life furnished with a 
stock of knowledge specially adapted for making them 
capable and intelligent citizens, a stock of knowledge of 
an all-round character, embracing, for instance, two 
modem languages, considerable acquaintance with 
natural science, and an insight into civics and Swedish 
national institutions and aspirations. 

The '* Gymnasium ** or Higher Secondary School, 
forms a continuation, as we have seen above, to the fifth 
class of the General Secondary School. It has two sec- 
tions or sides : the Classical and the Modem, and in each 
the course is a four-year one, culminating in the Higher 
Secondary School Leaving-Examination, i.e., the Matri- 
culation Examination. 

The aim of this Higher School is to carry on the 
education of the boys beyond that standard of general 
acquirements to which they have already attained, 
and to give them a foundation for those scientific and 
special studies which they will have an opportunity 
of pursuing afterwards at the University or other ad- 
vanced educational institution. 

Here, too, the advantages accruing from the new 
organisation with its two distinct subdivisions are very 
apparent. Inasmuch as the gradual development of 
the pupils in the lower school will proceed in a more 
natural way than heretofore, it may be taken for granted 
that upon entry into the higher school the pupils will be 
found to possess a greater degree of maturity, and to 
show superior qualifications for availing themselves to 
the full of the teaching provided the consequence of 
which will be, that that teaching itself will be able to 
be conducted more thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
The greatest boon, however, which the new system 
affords as regards the higher school is that a large 
number of those pupils who are but ill-fitted to pursue 
their scholastic studies so far or so long, will now be in- 
duced to take the Lower or General Secondary School 
Leaving-Examination, and at once embark upon prac- 
tical life ; by this means the material which the 
teachers will have to work with in the Higher School 
will be very much better and more amenable than has 
been the case in the past. 

{To be continued.) 

New regulations have been issued for the award of 
diplomas in domestic subjects by training schools. It will 
be found that these matters are now left in the hands of the 
schools themselves, the Board only keeping an eye upon 
them by means of inspection. 



Japanese Education 

By C. E. A. BcdweU 

At thejend of last year Mr. J. Martin White, who had 
previously established a fund for sociological teaching, 
made an offer to the Senate of the University of Londcn 
to provide the cost of a series of lectures on Japanese 
education in the University, as a sign of the great interest 
taken by himself and his wife in the study of Japanese 
civilisation. By the cordial co-operation of the Japanese 
Government and the Minister in London arrangements 
were made for Mr. Masataro Sawayanagi, Director of the 
General Education Bureau in the Department of Educa- 
tion, to deliver courses during the Summer and Autumn 
terms of this year. Owing to the dispute between the 
President of the Imperial University and the Minister 
of Education, which led to the resignation of the latter, 
Mr. Sawayanagi's services could not be spared and he 
was recalled to Tokio just after he had reached En^d. 
The Government have now made arrangements for the 
lectiu-es to be delivered by Baron Dairoku Kikuchi 
during the Lent and Summer terms of next year. He 
was the first Japanese student at Cambridge University, 
entering St. John's College on May 29, 1873. His 
tutor was Dr. Sandys, and he graduated as nineteenth 
Wrangler in 1877. 

It has been thought that the course of study at 
Cambridge presents greater attractions to the Japanese 
intellect than Oxford, but the presence of a larger 
number at one University than the other can probably 
not be accounted for by any such scientific reason. 
At the Inns of Court, where the course of study is 
the same in all four, it has been found that the Japanese 
invariably resort to the Middle Temple. 

Among Baron Kikuchi's contemporaries at Cambridge 
was Baron Suyematsu. Another Minister of Education, 
Mr. Hamao, who received an honorary degree of LL.D. at 
the time of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, was also educated at 
Cambridge ; and the Marquis Hachisuka, who for a period 
held the office, is an alumnus of Oxford. Baron Kikuchi 
was Professor of Mathematics in Tokio Universityi 
next President of the Science Department, and then 
President of the University, from which office, in accord- 
ance with a frequent precedent, he was caUed to be 
Minister of Education. He is a member of the House 
of Lords, and has been President of the Nobles' Collep 
attached to the Imperial Household. 

Apart from the fact that Englishmen are naturally 
interested in anything which concerns their Far Eastern 
allies, the course of lectures which Baron Kikuchi is to 
deliver should have a special attraction for the educa- 
tionist. Although the educational system of Japaa 
is only the growth of fifteen years, it occupies quite an 
exceptional position for its excellence. Great stress fi 
laid upon the training of character. " ElementeH^ 
schook." says the Imperial Ordinance on educatiofli 
** are designed to give children the rudiments of m**" 
education and of education specially adapted to ta^ 
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members of the community, together with 
»ral knowledge and skill as are necessary for 
Ifife, dtie attention being paid to physical 

it." 

year the Minister of Education issues a report. 
^he war and the disturbing effect which it had 
Hganisation of all branches of education, the 
K which has recently reached this country, only 
Hd^h to March 1904. It shows the state of 
!r therefore, at the outbreak of the war, when 
jparently held the record for the world for 
ittendance — boys 96.59 per cent., girls 89.88 
^■he Japanese are imbued with the fact that 
■|ty of a nation depends upon a sound and 
l^rstem of education. No doubt some of the 
terest in the subject may be ascribed to the 
:he educational societies, which exist in almost 
ality, to further the diffusion and development 
ion. Although the report consists chiefly of 

which are somewhat out of date, there are 
>ints that strike the attention of the reader, 
ipanese have answered in the afl&rmative the 
.estion whether the Department of Education 
cercise direct control over the school books, 
Lrtment holds the copyright of a large number. 
education of girls the Japanese lay great stress 
iltivation of womanly virtues. They have no 
see their women as mere imitations of men, 
ante of this policy, they permit the higher 
>r giris to be used out of school hours for *' in- 

in tea etiquette, flower-adjusting, or koto- 
The report refers especially to the develop- 
;irl$* education, Not only had State schools of 
grades been increased in numbers before the 
the private schools were also overcrowded with 
In five years the number of scholars has trebled 

Caduates increased fourfold. This rapid 
women's education corresponds with the 
the education of boys which took place 
rs ago. 

•ature of the Japanese educational system 
'aits adoption in this country, is the recognition 
libraries are a part which comes naturally within 
lol of the Minister of Education. Mr. Sidney 
i \m book on Lotuion Education ^ maintained 
)se connection should exist between the schools 
ibraries. More recently Mr. de Montmorency, 
ne of essays on National Education and National 
urged the same plea. In Japan, every library. 
Imperial Library, corresponding to the British 
irary, down to the smallest school Ubrary 
[report to the Minister of Education, It 
[be no part of their duty to circuJate the 
1, which form the staple fare of our free 
The appeal made some months ago for 
iterature only asked for books of real educa- 
lue, and since an exception has only been made 
r of books for the young by such authors as 
fcga, Mrs, L, T. Meade, Ballantyne, Henty, &c. 
^ instrumentality of the Dulce Cor Library 



some twenty-eight thousand volumes have already 
been sent to Japan, - 4 

Since the war the work of education has resumed its 
normal course, and the interference has been used as an 
opportunity to originate further developments. Baron 
Kikuchi will undoubtedly have a most interesting record 
to give his audience, and the hope may be expressed 
that the lectures will be arranged at a time and place 
when many who are occupied in the day may have an 
opportunity to learn something of one of the most 
important branches of national life in a country which 
is of peculiar and fascinating interest* 



A Factor in Race 
Degeneration 




By H< Leather 

The great industrial revolution brought about by the 

invention of steam-driven machinery at the beginning 
of last century hrst introduced the child as a labourer 
to our factories, and it is a striking illustration of the 
ingrained conservatism of north-country nature that the 
child worker still survives in our midst. Originally^ 
there was, perhaps, some justification for this form of 
labour— the call for hands was far in excess of the supply 
— the high price of bread and other necessaries of hfe 
demanded that every member of the family should be 
a wage- earner, and, in the introduction of new methods 
it was found that the nervous, supple fingers of the child 
were quicker to perform the delicate operations required, 
than their mabters*. Child labour was also cheap^ so 
much so that children were often employed in relays, 
one gang moving from bed to the mill, another from the 
mill to the lately occupied beds. During succe-ssive 
generations great improvements have taken place. The 
age at which a child may now be employed has been 
raised to twelve years, while the actual working hours in 
the factory have been reduced to thirty hours and 
twenty-six hours per week alternately. 

The child labourer must now attend school during the 
afternoon or morning when be is not engaged in the mill, 
in order that his mental equipment may not be lacking. 
It is probably on account of this apparent improvement 
in the conditions governing half- time labour, coupled 
with the conservatism of character referred to, that the 
system still secures legal recognition. Closer examina- 
tion reveals many weaknesses. It has been found that 
a boy or girl after working in the mill for a morning 
**tum'* of six hours, is altogether unfitted to receive 
instruction at school in the afternoon. For this reason, 
expert educationists, including inspectors of the Boai'd of 
Education and teachers, have been condemning the 
system for yeans. After only a few months' experience 
as half-timers the most promising pupils become almost 
defective mentally, whUe physic^y they acquire the 
wan countenance and listless manner which character^es 
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the anaemic subject. At the same time, the half-timer 
impedes the progress of other pupils in his class at school 
on account of the duplication of lessons necessary on his 
account. It would appear, therefore, that the many 
thousands of pounds paid through the Board of Educa- 
tion in the form of grants for half-time scholars, are 
largely wasted, along with a good proportion of the grant 
paid on behalf of the class-fellows of the half-timer. 
On the other hand, the financial gain to the parents of 
the child labourer is exceedingly poor. As the result 
of an inquiry made in a school of average type where 
half-timers attend, it was found that of thirty such 
workers, the average weekly wage was is. &£., ten boys 
earned is. gd. per week as a result of their joint efforts, 
while two boys earned as much as 4s. per week each. 
The average time worked in the mill before any wage 
was given worked out at three months, though when 
vacancies are scarce, boys work for six or nine months 
before receiving wages. The substantial gain left to the 
little worker is that he " learns " his business, but at 
what cost is only fully ascertained when the children of 
the next generation appear — puny of body — defective 
in mind. There can be little doubt in the minds of 
careful observers that the factory half-time system per- 
manently injures its victims. 

Another grave result of this system is the appearance 
among us of a growing class of so-called ** domestic " 
half-timers. Many such children obtain exemption from 
total attendance at school presumably to work in the 
factory. Their parents then, under the pretence that 
there are no vacancies in the mills, keep the children 
at home, loafing aimlessly about, or hire them out to 
small shopkeepers who are not subject to inspection 
under the Workshops Act. Such children are the most 
irregular of all in school attendance, they readily acquire 
all the vices of the streets, and develop later into the 
hooligans and chronic '* out-of-works " who So utterly 
dam the stream of progressive civilisation. It is left 
for thoughtful citizens to decide whether this wretched 
waste of life and public money, this burning of the candle 
at both ends, caused by the operation of the half-time 
system is to continue or end. The abolition of the 
system would sweep away one of the prime sources of 
physical and mental degeneration. Is not the time 
opportune for the deed ? 



Warning. — There has been lately a great increase of 
objectionable pictures in Germany. It has affected 
stereoscopic views and cinematographic exhibitions and 
is not confined to *' new aesthetic " productions. We 
have noticed articles in the Matin and the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten which show that an attempt is being 
made to check the sale and production of these wares. 
If the attempt meet with any success, perhaps in any 
case, we shall most likely find that our towns will be 
invaded and surplus products worked oft in England. 
We know of more than one case where the police ordered 
the removal of stereoscopic views shown in a penny-in- 
the-slot machine. 



Review 

History in the Making* 

But a few years ago it was quite a dif&cult task to fiod 
a suitable book in English to advise a school-boy to read 
when endeavouring to give himself a connected view of 
the great happenings in the history of Europe. Now, 
several excellently edited works, nearly all of them 
suitable for use in the higher forms of schools, seem to be 
coming out with a rush. It is not improbable that 
English authors and English publishers are in this 
taking a hint from Americans who have given us a 
useful lead in this direction. For instance, Mr. Rohm- 
son's second volume of his Readings in European History^ 
the first volimie of which was mentioned recently in 
School, is a thoroughly fascinating work. Volume I., 
it may be remembered, consisted of a representative 
selection from original sources dealing with the history 
of the chief institutions of Western Europe down to the 
Renaissance : it started with extracts from Seneca and 
Marcus Aurelius, illustrating the Pagan point of view as 
against the Christian, and closed with passages from 
Vasari's Vite de* pih eccelenii pittcre giving one a ^pse 
of the life of the Renaissance artist-world. Volume IL 
takes up the thread from the opening of the Protestant 
Revolt and brings us down to the present century. 

In the difftcult task of selection, in a subject whwe the 
field is so wide. Professor Robinson has acquitted him- 
self most successfully. One can hardly admire too much 
the skill with which a sense of proportion is maintained 
and the real essentials in the progress of civilisation arc 
kept before one's mind by the authorities cited. Perhaps 
the most valuable, as it must have been the most exacting 
and laborious, section of the whole work is the full Bib- 
liography which follows every few chapters. We cer- 
tainly have no book by any English author which is so 
well furnished in this particular. The whole arrange- 
ment should train the student in that faculty, reserve 
and balance of judgment which it is the function of 
historical study to impart. It is most stimulating, f* 
instance, to have conveniently to our hand, on the one 
side Luther's own fiery '* Address to the German 
Nobility," and on the other a letter from ErasmiB 
disclaiming all connection with the Reformer. It ^ 
particularly instructive, likewise, in the matter of ^ 
Revolt of the American colonies to have merely two 
extracts put side by side, without further cxyvasBf^^ 
— Pitt's Speech in the House in 1775, and a letter w 

♦ Readings in European History, Vol. II. By James Hanrey 
Robinson. (Ginn & Company.) xxxii+629 pp. ^s, 

English Historians. By A. J. Grant. (The Warwick LibrtfT 
of English Literature.) lxxxvi + 251 pp. (Blackie & Sod Ltd*) 
2S. 6d, 

A Century of Continental History (1780-1900). By J. H. Bo*. 
Litt.D. (Edward Stanford.) xii-f 481 pp. 6s, 

A Brief Survey of European History. By Arthnr HaMsll H.A- 
(Blackie ft Son.) ziv-«-567 pp. Iilape. 41. 6il. 
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to Lord North in 1779, on the necessity 

[ling tlie Americ^i colonies at ail costs. 
hk Historians is a book of an entirely different 
m, but it is an evidence of the same increasing 
rity of the historical method, Mr, Grant has 
sd a useful guide to English historians, giving 
fns from nearly aU the WTiters whom he passes in 

from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to S* R. Gardiner, 
\m Lord Vemlam to J. B. Bur>\ Furthermore, 
ritical and well-informed introduction of about 
pageSj the author gives a risumCy from a literary 
rf view, of all English historians of note. It is 
ang to see that in his forecast as to the future of 
al writing, Mr, Grant does not despair of the 
C€ of the literary historian, though he admits 
i-operation (as in the Cambridge Modem History) 
jome more and more inevitable owing to the un- 
psses of authorities to be dealt with. But it is 
rith the manner of historVj and not with its sub- 
itter, be it noted, that this original httle handbook 
ided to deal. 

remaining two volumes are similar to one another 
ect and cover practically the same ground. Both 

historical writers whose names are sufficiently 
iown to guarantee the substantial importance of 
ork. While Mr, Hassairs Brief Survey is almost 
f political and aims at accuracy in compression, 
amc by Dr. Rase, now in its fifth edition, in which 
wk has been materially increased and brought 
late by chapters on Russia^ France, and Germany, 
nore readable and the less obviously compressed, 
jpe even of this latter, however, is likewise some- 
larrowly political and merely seeks to show how 
ious Eoropean states have adjusted their positions. 
fcw of the function of the historian may, perhaps, 
W view : the wire-pulling of statesmen, the lying 
^mats and the intrigues of Court favourites have 
U a very edifying or a very encouraging spectacle 
^ess : and we are beginning to see such events 
^ gorgeous light than they were once viewed; 

any rate, such a conception makes it a much 
or rather a much more possible task for a man to 
\ SL history of Europe, If one takes a wider and 
bflosopbic view of the meaning of history, it is 
I to see where we can stop. Life has been in the 
m centuri^ extending its ramifications so far 

OS that it is becommg more and more impossible 
f one man to pretend to an encyclopaedic know- 
f anything but one of the particular subdivisions 
iopean progress. It is possible that even Dr, 
leich would shrink from attempting a European 

which should include pohtics, military history, 
|M|ttc« moral, social, and artistic progress ! 
^ft i^ merely scholastic purposes — and it is 
le of the question with which we are mainly con- 
here— il is obvious that the mere outward struc- 

Eofope and how it came to be as it now is must 

P, subject for an intelhgent school-boy to grasp : 
\ end^ either of the two latter books we have 
injght be recommended. This done, Mr, 



Grant's survey of historiography, and, more particularly, 
Professor Robinson's two volumes of Readings in Euro* 

pean History should prove fascinating enough to stimU' 
late and entice not a few Sixth Form bo^^ to enter upon 
the endless path of original historical research* 

A, J. S. 



Minor Notices 

Miiian's Paradise Lost. Books I, and II Edited by A. 
F. Watt, M.A. (W. B. Clive : University Tutorial 
Press, Ltd.) xxiv + 88 pp. is. 6d, Helps to the 
Study of Milton* s Paradise Lost, L and II. By A. L. 
Cann, B.A. (Ralph Holland and Co.| bcv + loci 
pp. Interleaved, zs* 

These two little books arc apparently compiled for the 
same purpose — to meet the requirements of eataminees 
under the new Board of Education Regulations for the 
Examinations for Certificates, 

Inasmuch as the puhlication of such books as thiSj in 
preference to the '* Historical Enghsh Grammars " which 
were so frequent a year or two ago, points to a more healthy 
spirit in matters educational, we are disposed to welcome 
these annotated editions of the masterpieces of English 
Literature* But. fully and weU as both these books am 
edited, even thus earfy one feels disposed to enter a protest 
against the overloading of authors with Notes and Intro- 
ductioas. Mr. Watt's Introductioo is. however, excellent, 
being concise and yet scholarly. Mr. Cann's book, on the 
other hand, is less satis factorj^ — simply because it is too full 
If the unfortunate pupil is to get up the mass of confusing 
iniormation collected in the Introduction, to read the 
numerous footnotes occurring on each page, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, to use the interleaved sheets for taking down 
notes from the master, one may fairly ask, " Where is Milton 
to come in ? " 

Nature Knowledge in Modem Poetry, By Alexander 
Mackie. vi -^ 132 pp* (Longmans, Green and Co, 
25, 6d. nett,) 

We have read through this interesting book with the 
greatest pleasure. Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold and James Russell Lowell are passed in review, 
and their sympathy and intimate acquaintance with the 
facts of NattJre are skilfully illustrated. For the rabid 
"scientist" who has no use for poets and such useless 
people, and hkewise for the literary person who even 
prides himself on his ignorance of the beauties and the 
secrets of the external world around him, one can think 
of no more suitable gift than a book like this. 

The Republic of Plato, Introduction by Ernest Barker. 
The Life of Nelson (Sou they)* Introduction by Sidney 
Lee. Utopia and Poems of Sir Thomas More, Intro- 
duction by Sidney Lee. A Senous Call (William Law). 
Introduction by C. Bigg. Methuen^s Standard Library. 
IS. each. 

The special feature of this series is the quahty of the In- 
troduction to each volume. This is in nearly every ease, 
concisely written by some recognised authority* on the sub- 
ject. The neatness of the appearance, too. and the reaaon- 
ableness of the price compel one*s attention. The more 
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aid to lie teacher. We do not fe«l very sure 
^le oi it will be altogether attractive to children ; 
naply wiitten and contains much teaching in a 
> Children may certainly gain much instruc- 
U and it would be very useful to many Suuday- 
ler*. 

By Annie H, Small. 1905. (J. M. Dent and 

I, nett) 

£ is designed to draw a contrast between Budd- 
tmstianity, and to show the immense superiority 
r* But we are bound to say that it is too super- 
I numerons quotations, from Ma^zini and Kings- 
ssuet and Mrs. Barrett-Browmug, do not really 
the effect but rather divert the mind from, the 
• Less sentiment, and more definite statement 
tic as contrasted with Christian principles would 
ore helpful to show the reader wherein the real 
I the two religions consists. 



Eni 



Pafish Work. Rev, Clement F. Rogers. 
IS* 1905. 5s. nett.) 

lent Bogers, already well known for his book 
3le relief in the Series of Handbooks for the 
sents us here with essays on the practical side 
:al office* The Church of England is^ he thinks. 
ons organisations, probably the least busincss- 
e urges various schemes to remedy our defects, 
ilarly advocates the formation of Parochial 
men and women on the basis of a communicant 
with control over finance although with clearly 
rers. He stigmatises onr want of method and 
' failure to keep records, the isolation of workers, 
i independence with xvhich each successive set 
•egin entirely anew% '' Newly appointed vicars 
mcs profess that they prefer to have no records 
. Sometiines they will not even have seen their 
f and after he has gone abstain from all com- 
with him/' The writer's ideal is that the parish 
lid act through his Council as a headmaster 
I Sixth Form. We are told in homely illustra- 
3 the head of a firm is not expected to canvass 
era, so neither miist the head of a parish attempt 
lie rank and file directly in more than a few in- 
I being a work physically impossible, and incom- 
th other, and for him» more important studies 
u ** Many a man will wear himself out by a 
mind of ^Tsits, and yet remain practically un- 
the members of his choir and the masters of his 
V'c heartily endorse the statement which, however 
t, is constantly forgotten, that it is impossible 
lore than a certain number of men in any real 
be word. Work too extensive becomes imper- 
: does in overgrown classes of a school. No one 
the necessity of reform in our practical methods, 
ae present defects are greatly due to inadequate 
I of the clergy themselves. 

[ers has certainly produced a readable and sug- 
ok, which will give many a clergyman food for 
He deals of course, he professes to deal, exclu- 
H the business aspect of religious work. And we 
'get tbat perfection of organisation is consistent 
ibomce of spirituality. Somehow even though 

ti set over parishes and eves dioceses 



the most unbusinesslike of men, yet still the work has not 
been destitute of very real spiritual results. Yet it is aiso 
historically true that the leal of the Celt needed supple- 
menting with the method of the Roman. We do not 
beheve that the parish priest is a parallel case to the head of 
a firm ; but we are sure that a reminder of the power of 
method and businesslike habit Is greatly needed, so long 
as these are not expected to supply what they cannot 
produce. We have a further sense that the book before us 
is too theoretical and doctrinaire. It is a scheme worked 
out on paper, w^hich, however suggestive, would, we think, 
be greatly modified by years of ordinary parochial experi- 
ence* 

Paicn*s List of Schools and Tutors. 19G6. (]. and J. 
Paton. IS. 6d,) 

There are many liats of schools in existence, of various 
kinds to suit the taste of those who need them. This one 
is written to help the parent ; and it will be strange if he 
does not find in it what he wants. The descriptions of the 
difierent schools are in most cases copies of their prospectus^ 
and a view is usually added so that some idea can be ob- 
tained of the surroundings. The price of the book would be 
surprising if we did not remember that aU these notices are 
in the nature of advertisements i but the fact that they are 
thus gathered up and welded together with an admixture 
of useful information is naore than enough to justify its 
existence- People in search of a school for their children 
will be wise to consult its pages before deciding. 

The Greek War of Independence (1821*7) — ^ Greek Tewt for 
Beginners, By C, D. Chambers. (Swan Sonnen* 
schein. 35.) 

We have here a very laudable attempt to introduce 
beginners in Greek quickly to the language* and anybody 
who has been through the book may confidently expect to 
tackle Thucydides with success. The story deals with 
Greek history, sufficiently ancient to be undisturbed by 
railways and steamboats (though the author, it is true, has 
to invent a word for gunpowder) and yet recent enough to be 
of real interest. We are glad to see that a halt is recom- 
mended on the completion of the first part, so as to strengtlien 
the foundations of the learner's knowledge by caUing in the 
aid of a grammar - and a hberal allowance of exercises will 
help to render it more secure. As a praiseworthy attempt 
to humanise the study of Greek the book is to tw heartily 
welcomed. 

Zudig, and Other Stories, By Voltaire, Edited by Irving 
Babbitt, pp* xi + 200. (D. C. Heath and Co, 
IS. 6d.} 

Voltaire at his best cannot be disregarded by students 

of letters, to whatever country they may belong, and French 
literature without Voltaire would be^^but *' the proverb is 
something musty." Whole volumes of his works it is true, 
have gone to oblivion, but amongst the tilings that will 
live are his short tales, and of these " Zadig/' a brilliant 
example^ was the pioneer* Together with Micromigas, Le 
Monde Comme U Fa, J cannot ei Colin ^ VHisioire D'un Bon 
Bramin it comes out now in Heath's excellent Modern Lan- 
guage Series, with an interesting introduction, full notes 
and a vocabulary. La Tour's portrait of Voltaire appears 
as a frontispiece. The addition of a table of contents 
would be a convenience, i. 
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Hisknr$ d$ la Princesss RosetU, By La Comtesse de S6gur. 
Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. pp. 87. (Rivington's. 

15.) 

More than two 3rears ago we wrote in favourable terms of 
this charming story upon its publication by another firm. 
The authoress attained great popularity in her own country 
for her delightful fairy tales, and English children will be 
ready to brave the difficulties of a foreign tongue in order to 
follow the adventures of the princess. Mary V^lliams has 
contributed illustrations, and the editor has prepared notes, 
exercises, questions, passages for retranslation and a vocab- 
ulary, to fit the story for its place in Messrs. Rivington's 
New Junior French Texts. 

IntermediaU French TranslaHan and Composition. Se- 
lected and arranged by Louis Curtis Jaques. A.M. 
pp. 139. (Ginn and Co. 2s.) 

Pupils who work doggedly forward in their attempts to 
master the French language will come to the stage when 
this book will be useful after they have gained a good ele- 
mentary knowledge and before they attempt to understand 
the more difficult French writers. Some valuable hints on 
translation are given, and a large number of short, excellent 
selections from the best French authoni. Exercises in 
composition occupy another section of the book, followed by 
exercises for general review and vocabularies. The book 
is well printed, and the coveni are in excellent taste. 

Elementary French Grammar, By Dr. J. Wright. Third 
edition, revised by C. Talbut Onions, M.A. pp. vii + 
184. (London : David Nutt, Dulau and Co., and 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 25.) 

Belonging to the series which expound the Gaspey-Otto- 
Sauer method for the study of foreign languages, this book 
is already widely known. Mr. Onion's aim in this new 
edition has been to bring the book into line with his recent 
revision of Otto's large French conversation grammar, and 
he has revised thoroughly the introductory part on pro- 
nunciation, enlarged the vocabulary and adopted the 
phonetics of the Association Phonetique Internationale, 
so that the student may be assured of the pronunciation 
even though he has no access to French speech. The end 
papers have been utilised for a map of France and a plan of 
Paris. 

First Steps in Colloquial French. By Albert Thouaille, 
M. ^ A. pp. viii 4- 228. (Blackie and Son. 25.) 

The author, adopting that method of studying languages 
which was expounded by the late Francois Gouin, has pro- 
vided a book which will be useful to the teacher in marking 
out a course for his pupils. For class teaching such a com- 
promise as the use of a book is probably necessary, but the 
more natural method would be to make the lessons arise 
out of the pupil's own mental and physical activities. In 
courses like these, excellent as they may be, the pupil is 
forced into a groove which after all is not of his own making. 
Still these exercises indicate a very great advance upon 
the S3rstem which has been supplanted. The lessons 
range round objects, the conversations are afterwards 
supplemented by grammar, and then come a number of 
other features. The talks are simple, increase in difficulty 
very gradually, and the author has kept the idea of oral 
teaching steadily in view. Half a dozen clever illustra- 



tions add to the attractiveness of an already interesting 
book. 

Marckand D'AUumettes. Par A. Gennevra3re. Editod 
by Qoudesley Brereton. pp. viii 4- 128. (Ifao- 
millan and Co. 2s.) 

The story which has won high honours in France is enter- 
taining, and it is only one of the many features of tldi 
useful book. The editor has contributed a short intro- 
duction, valuable notes, a list of irregular verbs, a vocab- 
ulary, words and phrases for viva voce drill, sentences on 
syntax and idioms for viva voce practice and passages for 
translation into French. We have to add only that the 
volume belongs to Siepmann's French Series, whkh should 
be now sufficient guarantee for its excellence in all re- 
spects. 

Materials for French Prose Composition. By Dr. Emil Otto. 
Fifth Edition. Revised by C. Talbut Omons, ILA. 
pp. vii + 193. (London : David Nutt ; Dulau and 
Co ; Sampson Low, Biarston and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Many improvements have been made in this well-estab- 
lished manual of the Gaspey-Otto-Sauer series, and n> 
student who works through it conscientiously can fail to 
increase his knowledge, or to facilitate his use df tbe 
French language. Valuable hints accompany each selection, 
and a useful book doses with a vocabulary. 

Nouvelle Grammaire Frangaise h /* Usage des J^ccles Angsts. 
Avec une Introduction en Anglais par J. Gauchez 
Andeison, B.A. pp. xii + 188. (Methuen and Ca 

25.) 

The author, believing that even where the oral method of ' 
teaching has been adopted the pupil reaches a point wbers 
he needs a grammar, if only for reference, has compiled tiui 
manual. His opinion is that a grammar lesson, in moit 
cases, if not in all, should be based on some point wfaicb 
occurs in the text that is being considered. Althongh he ' 
thinks that a grammar should be written in the language 
that is being learned, he relents in the case of difficult 
and abstruse questions where the rule would be unreason- 
able. Much care has been bestowed upon an expositioo 
of phonetics, accidence and S3mtax have not been separated, ; 
and the author has sought to reduce the drudgery of kars- 
ing the irregular verbs. In several respects he has left the 
beaten track, and use of the book in school atone cai 
decide whether or not he has found a better way, but hi 
any case his distinguished career as a teacher suggests ^ 
his methods deserve at least a fair trial. 

The Foreign Traders* Correspondence Handbook. For the 
use of British firms trading with France, Germany. 
Spain, their colonies, and with countries using theff 
language. By James Graham and George.A. S. Oliver, 
pp. XV + i6y (Macmillan and Co. ^s. 6d.) 

The student of foreign languages who turns his kDOi^* 
ledge to commercial ends will find in this book a valnaU^ 
auxiliary. We may, however, suggest that a clerk apfi^ 
ing for a situation might be provided with a better modi 
than the sentence which commences with, " As I think tn h* 
able to fulfil these conditions," &c. (p. 318). The Engfi* 
used in commercial circles is often so crude that such 1^ 
expression might not cost him the post, but lor aU thaii' 
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PrrnfJI B0Qk, According to lJk0 ** IHtect *' Method of 
\acking Modem Languages, By D. Mackay^ M.A.* 
4 F. J. Cttrtis, Ph-B., B,A. With twenty iUustra- 
ms. pp. vii + ijD. (Whittaker and Co, is.) 
Itr fifst tssQe we wrote favourably of a book of which 
a modified and cheaper edition, and the authors tell 
t ** the success that has attended the editions hither* 
&d of the Firsi French Book has suggested its enlarge- 
ind issue in two parts* in a cheaper form» a Firsl 
[ Book and a Second French Booh, each containing 
Qt material for an average year's work." 

m lo Accompany th£ W^ington Coiiege French 
^0mm0r, By H. W. Bve, M.A,, ^d the Rev. J. H. 
. Matthews, ^LA. Ninth edition^ Ee\nsed and 
barged, pp. 112. {DaWd Nutt, 11. 6^.) 
ihert have found these exercises so very useful in 
it that still another edition has been demanded. 
becimi^ out after a thorough revision and with some 
ns^ One of the new features is the introduction of a 
r of French sentences, selected from the best authors, 
the e^cercises on the several chapters of the longer 

^^Btfms^s Specialiy Arranged io Accompany ihe 

WKm French Crammot. By H. G. Atkkis. M.A, 

0DdoQ)t B.A. (Cantab), pp, So, (Blackie and Son. 

lt$ case the title explains thoroughly the object of the 
asd the exceptional quali^cations of the author 
efficient guarantee that the work has been done well, 
ok b suitable for independent use as a reader and it 
►s material for translation into French. The exer- 
a^'e been compiled with much thought and a good 
may be given for each one, 

ujV^ Franpahe h f Usage des A ngiais . Par E. Renault , 

K viti -^ 360. (Edward Arnold, 4s. 6d,) 
O^h written in French, this grammar is difierent 
pttrtly French grammar In that the author has paid 
lltenticm to the difficulties which beset the English 
i ^eoaJly. Great care has been bestowed upon 
i>k, and the results of the author's thorough study of 
M(^t have been set out clearly and with a great wealth 
h Altogether it is a text-book of more than 

y-.e, and though there are so many French 
lars ui existence we think this wll command atten- 
r^d wiO altenA'ards retain its hold upon the student, 
IS with a useful chapter on Phonetics* 

ii^ School Year Booh. 1906. (Swan Sonnen* 
lidii. 21. 6d. nett.) 

rf useful book. It has been foreseen, since the issue 
Public Schools Year Book, that something of the 
kzikd was needed from the ladies' point of view : 
ii ts provided by the volume in question. The right 
rtion tn the list has been hmited to public secondary 
I for girls qualified to enter the Association of Head- 
ies. which is a similar test to that of the companion 
i telefei>ce for boys' schools* Some useful informa- 
^dded on the subject of careers for women, and the 
by which they can be approached t this, we are 
tiuuk^ will prove even of greater value than the 




lists ^of educational establishments. Altogether, it is & 
book that supplies a long*felt want, 

(11 tPrpheus (G. Rathbone). (2) The Bee Queen 
,.|^ (Alfred Moffat), (jj Babes in the Wood (G. Jacobi)* 
i f (4 J The Court Card (C. Hart Bavis), (5) The Witch of 
rV lA# Wood (J, W. I%4mey). (Novello's School Music) 

The demand for this class of composition must be very 
considerable, if we are to judge by the abundant supply 
which is put forth. In all these works there is a strong 
family likeness, and a great sameness in effect, which is 
hardly to be wondered at when we consider the limitations 
imposed upon the composers both in regard to the \'ocal 
power and musical attainments of those for whom they 
cater. Whether the music is worth writing under such 
conditions must alwa>^ be a matter of taste- We can 
recommend the hrst in the hst, Orpheus, as an unpretentious, 
graceful, and tuneful work. The composer is to be con- 
gratulated on his selection of words — he is using Words- 
worth's *' Power of Sound '' — Possibly they may he somewhat 
beyond the range of the average child's comprehension, 
but a little explanation from the teacher will easily set that 
right, and add to the interest of the singing-lesson. The 
next three (2), (5), (4), are st>ied Operettas, The words 
of these are of the feebly foolish kind and must be extremely 
irritating to the music -master or mistress who is condemned 
to listen to them frequently* and we presume, to insist upon 
their clear enunciation. It is not surprising that such 
words have failed tn inspire music of much dramatic power. 
We come across a few catchy httle melodies occasionally^ 
but it must be confessed that certain popular tunes dinned 
into our unwiUing ears by the street organ are of a far 
higher musical order. 

No. 5 is caUed a Musical Sketch. It is on much the same 
lines as the others, but makes even less pretence at origin- 
ality, the airs being taken from traditional settings of 
nursery rhymes. Does a reference to Jean de Reszke 
(p. 53) convey anything to the mind of children between 
the ages of five and twelve ? 

Night (Rubinstein). 

The words come to us from the Russian through a 

German version. There is nothing strikingly original about 
them, Rubinstein's setting is simple and expressive of 
the general sentiment. The modulations are not violent* 
and the song should be well within the powers of a fairly 
high form in a High School. 

Nov*ello*s Unison Songs. VoL II. 

Among these are included Schubert's *' Ave Maria/* 
Litany, '*Thou art Repose/' Beethoven^s ** Know*st Thou 
the Land ?" Schumann's **Thou*rt like unto a Fkjwer," 
and other well-known classics. The Editor is Dn 
McNaught: does he seriously mean these songs to be 
sung by a body of boys or -girls ? Imagine a class of 
3chool*boys or girls setting to work on **Oh, Star of Eve/' 
or **The Two Grenadiers/' both of which form part of this 
volume. The EngUsh of the last-named song contains 
some wondrous specimens of translation, the name of the 
translator is modestly withheld. There are not more than 
half a dozen songs in the whole collection in the least 
degree suitable for the purpose intended ; among these may 
be named ** Blow, Blow thou Winter Wind *' ( Aroe) and 
Handel's **The Smihng Dawn of Happy Days/' 
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50a Albemarle Street, W- 

September 28, 1906. 

West Riding judgment has been made respon- 
^ for much, but we question if anybody ever 
tmed of its resulting in the withholding, even 
iKJTariJy, of a teacher^s salary. Yet such a thing 
happened. An educational secretary in Wales 
fag under direction, presumably) sent a letter 
lie schoolmasters under his authority intimating 
until certain weighty matters had been settled 
could send no cheques. This is a singularly 
i proceeding. The teacher who has done his 
It deserves to be paid for it ; the legal fulfilment 
entitles him to expect the remuneration 
when he undertook them* Fair-minded 
would take it for granted that any change 
[csted hy the recent course of events should not 
place except after due notice ; but those who 
been more than willing to make the children 
iS in the political game can hardly be expected 
'rain from using the teacher as well, if he serv^es 
purpose* Such political scheming is very con- 
iptiblc. We are glad to see that the Board of 



Education has intervened to point out the injustice, 
and objects to the efficiency of the schools being 
thus gravely imperilled* The circular says that the 
Board does not know of any circumstances which 
would justify a differentiation in the salaries paid 
to teachers in voluntary and councU schools ; a 
sentiment which all good citizens will applaud. 

^ We are glad to notice that the assistant masters 
in secondary schools have been recording their 
opinion (unanimous, be it said) on the necessity of 
re-establishing, in some form or other, the teachers^ 
register* They recommend certain lines on which 
it might be reconstructed, and it is something to 
have a definite proposal from such an influential 
body as this, if only for the purpose of building upon 
it a more collective judgment. Id brief, their sug- 
gestions are these \ The qualification must be three- 
fold—a degree or its equivalent ^ to begin with ; 
then a definite course of training (one year for a 
graduate, and two years for others) or two years' 
work as a probationer under super\ision, with power 
to earn a salary in the meantime ; and, finally, one 
year's continuous satisfactory service in a recognised 
secondary school* Other suggestions are added 
as to the way in which the register should be com* 
piled and maintained. The cfux of the whole ques- 
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tion vrcm* to he in the cost of training, which all 
ftilmit to f/e n^rcessarj' ; and unless some means can 
be rleviv:d for f»ecuring this without too much 
expense to the student, any scheme is likely to 
fjTov ;iUirtive. S^;condary education has hitherto 
b^ren regard^ as vrlf-supporting ; but if something 
is not done to assist the training of the secondary 
Aft well as that of the elementary- teacher, we are 
afraid we shall find tFie supply in the future even 
more scanty than it i> now. The educational 
problem is a knotty one as it is ; but until we 
leave off tinkering with syllabuses and tackle the 
main question, we shall not get much nearer to a 
solution of it. 

Now that everybody whose opinion is valued 
.i»»ents to the dictum that examination results are 
not the whole aim of a teacher's existence, we find 
it more difficult to draw a line of comparison between 
the doings of the public schools. There was a time 
when an enterprising journalist drew from the lists 
published by the Schools Examination Board, some 
very scathing deductions about the lethargy of 
our most resi>ected homes of learning ; but it is 
always as well to be sure of your ground before 
venturing upon detailed criticism in matters of this 
kind. Take this year, for instance. We look in vain 
for the names of Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, 
('harterhouse and Clifton in the Higher Certificate 
list ; but we must not assume, as the aforesaid critic 
did in effect, that they had no candidate up to the 
standard ; they simply did not compete, that is 
all. Again, such well-known schools as King 
lulward*H School, Birmingham, with one successful 
candidate, Manchester Grammar School with four, 
and St. Paul's with seven, were evidently not laying 
themselves out for a big total. The real truth is 
that the old established schools can afford to stand 
otil of this competition for ** records," but the 
smaller ones cannot. In fact, it is not an unusual 
thing for the same candidate to enter year after 
year, so that the headmaster may have satisfactory 
statistirs to show to the parents of intending pupils. 
This is making a base use of examinations, un- 
tlotibtedly ; but the public in many places demands 
it, and the stage army has to be called on to 
satisfy it. 

Ir may be worth while to mention one or two of 
the schools which have gmnl results this year, 
Kngby heads the list with forty-nine successes-; 
Bradford is a good second with forty; Eton 
appanM\tly divides its favours between the 



Higher and Lea\*ing Certificates, gaining thirty of 
the former and thirty-three of the latter. Mari- 
borough and Oundle with thirty-one, Cheltenham 
vriih twenty-four, and Rossall with twenty-one 
Higher Certificates, are apparently the only schools 
with more than twenty to their credit. Coming to 
those who enter for both Higher and Lower Certi- 
ficates, Oimdle is in a class by itself ; for in addi- 
tion to their total given above, it gets thirty-five 
Lower candidates through. This does not seem to 
be the highest score in this examination, however; 
it seems to belong to Epsom with thirty-eight, in 
addition to fourteen Higher Certificates. Bedford 
with fifteen Higher and nineteen Lower, and Notting- 
ham with eighteen Higher and ten Lower, deserve 
mention. We cannot help thinking that the new 
Lea\4ng Certificate, which seems as yet to be 
desired mostly for securing qualification for the 
Army, is destined in time to supersede the Lower. 
It has always seemed absurd, from an educational 
point of view, that schools should send in candi- 
dates wholesale for the latter examination. Its 
justification, as a rule, may be sought for in the 
advertisement mania alluded to above. 

Nearly a year has gone by since the more than 
usually unseemly conduct of the students at the 
Royal University of Ireland called public attention 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the powers possessed 
by the Senate for the preservation of order, and now, 
after the resignation of the Chancellor and at least 
one member of the Senate, and after much bandyiJ^K 
of words, some new disciplinary rules have be^ 
adopted. The Senate or Standing Committee a^^ 
now to have power to remove the name of at^^ 
undergraduate adjudged guilty of serious miscall' 
duct from the hst of members of the University, o^ 
to decline for a certain time to admit him to exaniin^' 
tions. In both cases a fine not exceeding £5 may l^ 
inflicted. 

The League of the Empire has embarked upon a^ 
ambitious scheme of teaching English history t^ 
the Colonies, and ince versa, A large sum of mone) 
has been given for the purpose by Mr. Spitzel, wb^ 
unhappily died very soon after the preliminaries 
were settled, and so was deprived of the pleasure o- 
seeing his favourite project carried out. We hzV^ 
called the scheme ambitious, and so it is ; but 1^ 
capable management can ensure success there ^ 
everj^ reason to believe that the venture wiD bf^ 
good fruit. The general editor is Professor PoBarA 
who is supported by a strong committee ; and 1^ 
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is anticipated that the books will soon be taken in 
hand. The object is to present to the various 
G>lonies(or to sell at some nominal price), a series 
of text-books on the Empire, and the profits accruing 
therefrom are to be devoted to the finrtherance of 
education. Mr. W. T. Stead, we notice, has also 
embarked on a similar scheme, but in a smaller 
way ; and though we are inclined to think that 
these co-operative proposals which look so simple 
at first are apt to be rather difficult to carry out, 
we wish them every success. 

We have ventured on more than one occasion to 

suggest a parliament of education, and at the 

moment of going to press we see that a meeting is 

to be convened to discuss the possibility of a general 

annual conference of educational people of all sorts. 

Writing without any knowledge of what the proposals 

consist of, we should be inclined to recommend 

one or two preliminary precautions, without which 

such a conference might become unmanageable. 

First, that the different departments of education 

should have their own officers and their own debates, 

the syllabus of which should be carefully delineated 

beforehand. The meeting should conclude with a 

day or two of general conference to which all sections 

should be admitted, though the debating should be 

left to specially selected delegates, whose speeches 

should be strictly limited as to time. The matters 

to be discussed at this general meeting would have 

to be very carefully selected, no doubt ; but if we 

can succeed in getting the N.U.T. and the A.M.A., 

for instance, under the same roof for a conference 

^ shall accomplish a very notable rapprochement, 

^hkh would do much good to English education. 

And think of a University professor discussing 

'method with an elementary teacher ! We venture 

to prophesy that both sides would profit by the 

^change of views. 

The old suggestion of an ad hoc authority for 
^ucation in London seems to be forcing its way 
to the front again. Though the proposal put 
forward by the Progressive party hardly amounts 
to this, it is a considerable step towards it; and 
^e opposition, by dubbing it ** stolen thimder,'* 
^ms to accept the principle that all educational 
otters should be entrusted to those whose 
'^iness it is to understand them, instead of being 
^nist upon an unwieldy body busied with other 
^^^ings. Details can easily be worked out without 
"ss of popular control, which never need be 
sacrificed. 



More Points about Public 

Schools By S. E. W. 

(Aphorisms from The Times) 



CLASSICAL STUDIES. By T. E. Page. 

The studies which help to make a man, which lead not 
to wealth but to well-being. 

A dozen odds and ends of soldiering, singing, drawing, 
and the like all now demand a certain amount of time. 

Happily, English boys have a sturdy power of re- 
sisting excessive mental worry. 

A drastic reduction in the multitude of things which 
a boy is compelled to learn is just now the reform most 
needed in education. 

The study of Greek should be pursued in a less rigorous 
and more attractive manner. 

[Classical studies] form the one bulwark against that 
purely utilitarian tendency which depreciates every 
study that has no practical value. 

Learning cannot be separated from its source. 

Classical study must, like everything else, accommo- 
date itself to a changed environment. That is the 
condition of its survival. 

THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. By 
T. J. Garstang. 

England was the last great country of the world to 
discard Euclid in favour of some more suitable text-book. 

Geometry at last was freed from the trammels that 
held bound its spirit and destroyed its undoubted power 
of educating the mind of man. 

The best method available may be adopted in finding 
the solution of a given problem. 

The commercial arithmetic still exacted through 
examinations is largely either a survival of past com- 
mercial method or a collection of artificial fictions. 

Less than half the time required for a feeble know- 
ledge of approximation will give most boys a working 
knowledge of logarithms useful in ways innumerable. 

Many of the public schools have recently equipped 
laboratories for practical mathematics. . . . History 
amply justifies this latest innovation. 

An historical study of the original discoveries and 
later development of mathematics supplies the solution 
to most of the difficulties which school teaching in- 
evitably presents. 

The ideal teaching will aim at that harmony of the 
abstract and concrete, of the general character and 
particular case, which on the one hand allows human 
imagination all liberty of suggestion, but on the other 
hand trains human reason for service in a hard material 
world of fact. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. By Arthur 
Hassall. 

It 1% doubtful if the history Uueht on the modem side 
of any v.ho^/l for Army examinations is at present of 
murh value. 

If he 'the master] can adduce telling illustrations, if 
he has a fund of anecdote ready at hand, if he selects 
and reads aloud striking passages from the best authors, 
the less^m will l^e a great success. 

The teachmg of lastory to schoolboj-s is undoubtedly 
a difficult task. 

It is an egregious blunder to throw aside all the boy's 
knowledge of Greek or Roman history. 

The trrst of the thinking power of a boy is to be found 
in the e'>say or in a general paper. 

A knowl*:dge of ancient history is absolutely essential 
for any Ix^y who wishes to Income a historian. 

The teaching of history will certainly develop in 
•ichrxjls. 

There Is a flanger that too much time b being given 
to the mere acquisition of knowledge, too little to the 
form of the essay. 

SCIENXE. By W. D. Eggar. 

The ]fCHi work in a school laboratory is always done 
t)y txjys who have reached a reasonable standard in 
other subjects first. 

A departure from the ordinary lines of school teaching 
before the average age of sixteen is not a good thing 
for the l>oy. 

The qurtstion is not as to the value of the [heuristic] 
method, l>ut as to the extent and the conditions of its 
apphcation in school teaching. 

In some middle i)ortion of the school through which 
all Ixjys mast pass let there be mapped out a year's 
course with four hours a week. To this work the main 
energies of the lai)oratory staff must be directed, and 
the classes must ixj small. 

The work should be thorough, and great care should 
be taken to develop accuracy and honesty in experiment 
and statement. 

It has \yecn suggested that a course of two hours a 
week presenting a wide general survey of the whole field 
of scientific research would be suitable for the student 
of classics. Nothing could be worse from an educa- 
tional i)oint of view. 

Why not an historical treatment of some particular 
branch ? 

It has Ixjcn j)ointcd out more than once that Scotland 
takes education more seriously than England. A con- 
firmation of this contention is supplied by statistics relating 
to the training of teachers. In England the percentage 
of proi)crly trained teachers is only 55 — in Scotland it is 
nearly 70. This means that before wc can reach the same 
standard it will l)c necessary to make very considerable 
additions to our present number of training colleges. Taken 
together with the shortage of com|xxtent teachers in second- 
ary schools, it seems to j>oint to a serious deadlock in 
^educational facihtics in the next generation. 



The Educational Aspect 
of Hobbies 
I. Entomology 

By Stanley C. Rowland, B.A. 

There has been a tendency of late years to discredit 
the somewhat go-as-you-{dease natural history amuse- 
ments of our childhood, and to merge them all in aper- 
sonally conducted tour through the wonders of nature. 

The modem theory works out admirably on paper, 
but in practice it is probable that the supply of com- 
petent " guides " will never be sufficient to secure any- 
thing but a very imperfect realisation of the aim in view. 
Only those who are simple, genuine and enthusiastic 
lovers of Nature can hope to inspire a genuine delight 
and willing aptitude among the diildren ; let there be 
but the slightest suspicion of artificiality and forced 
interest in the guide's attitude, and at once the relation 
of teacher and taught springs to the surface, and 
the class settles itself into two sections — the frankly 
apathetic, and the subserviently interested, 

Hence, without impugning the excellence of results 
that may be obtained under exceptional conditions in 
the current treatment of nature-study, it is the aim of 
the writer to prove that there is so much of good in the 
old free-and-easy " collecting " habits that they should 
by no means be relegated to the limbo of misdirected 
child-efforts. 

The first objection to be met is that the making of 
natural history collections encourages cruelty in children. 
Cruelty is a harsh term in such a context. Just as 
Stevenson has so happily refuted the charge of lying in 
connection with children, so could he equally have 
proved that the adult idea of cruelty is alien to the 
average child's mental outlook, and that what is com- 
monly set down as cruelty in children is merely a 
joyous inclination to display his masterfulness over his 
surroundings. 

Natural and inculpable, however, as are the imagina- 
tive and masterful gambollings of children, the time 
comes when the child must be led to realise the idea of 
truth and the duty of showing consideration and kind- 
ness to creatures weaker than himself. If this master- 
fulness develop into cruelty, such " cruelty " will have 
its root, not in a desire to inflict pain, but in an exube- 
rance of self-activity and curiosity unchecked by regard 
for the objects on which it is exercised — ^in a word, 
cruelty in children is merely thoughtlessness. 

One of the accepted canons of education is that in 
order to teach a child to think, it is necessary first to 
awaken in him a Uvely interest ; and the more this is 
done by acting through the child, so much the more 
surely are the foundations of such interest seciured. 

Entomology, more than any other hobby, with the 
exception of egg-coUecting, has at the very start to 
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itsdC agminst the charge of cnielty ; for Ln order 
e a coUectioTi of butterflies and moths it is neces- 
st to kiU the imects. This, to the adult, is a 

* thought in connection with the education of 
TL How can a child be taught to love the won- 
t^rorking of Nature, when he is encouraged to take 
? of the very weakest and most helpless of her 

defence made in most handbooks to entomology 
tne that will be enlisted bete. It may be well to 
n itj however, if only to draw attention to the 
mess of such a doctrine— =true though it be— for 
formed minds of children. We are told that it 
ED scientifically proved that insects cannot ** feel/' 
at therefore there can be no objection on the 
f cruelty to taking their hves. This theory may 
f wtU as a solace to adult scientists in the dis- 
-room, especially since the principle appears to 
of such extension that the editor of CoufUryside 
eo able to make it embrace all animal life outside 
set circle of human beings \ but inculcate a child 
ife theory, and, to take a concrete instance, you 
e deprive yourself of any argument to enforce 

such a brutalising practice as transfixing a live 
with a pin and allowing it to die, after a long 
Bj from sheer exhaustion or inanition* Whether 
roggle really represents merely an effort after 
% and not a writhing to escape from pain, is 
the question. The point is, What does it repre- 
a child ? and there is no doubt that the latter is the 
kion more naturally received by the child's mind, 
I while we seem inclined to commit the error 
Hai?litt records of Mackintosh, who *' raised so 
objections for tlie sake of answering them , • * 
5 reasoning had the effect of neutralising itself," 

then, proceed forthwith to state as shortly as 

* the case against our objectors. 

first point to consider is : Is entomology a boy's 

Kiction to the taking of insects' liv^ ? Has 
% earliest days been accustomed to witness 
tion of noxious insects, and to consider it 
sary action in given circumstances ? Again, it 
m realised how ephemeral are the ideas and sen- 
of childhood, unless accentuated by extraordinary 
dons. In collecting insects a child h^ its ulti- 
>ject in ^-iew, the beautiful specimen to be " set " 
posited in the vacant space in his store-box. 
oce&s of killing is but one of a series of steps 
I this end, and it becomes a mere matter of 
creates no impression on the child because 
kliing to emphasise it. Far from making a 
and reckless in the taking of life, it actually 
restraint on his primitive instinct for brute 
^eams to distinguish between the sacrifice of 
ite purpose and the killing of creatm^es 
atonness. In fact» it has been the writer's 
\ and has probably been that of many others 
to deal with boy-entomologists , that they 
of interest in the w^onders of Nature that they 
a genuioe love for all living things, and are the 
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first, among their playmates, to step in and oppose the 
mischievous torturing of helpless creatures to which 
some children are so peculiarly prone. 

To prolong the discussion were futile ; enough has 
been said to gain a favourable hearing from all who 
have had any intimate dealing with children ; there are, 
and always will be, obstinate sentimentalists who stand on 
such exalted ground that no arguments can reach them, 

Lea\ing the heated atmosphere of controversy, we will 
take to the open air, and follow the child over fields and 
hedges in the happy pursuit of his very own heart's desire. 

The first thing our young entomologist does is to buy 
a butterfly-net, and sally forth the first fine opportunity 
brimful of expectation ; for who knows if some choice 
rarity may not cross his path this day ! Such luck has 
befallen others, and why not him ? 

At first all is grist that comes to his mill, and be 
returns home with a box full of treasures, and a body 
full of healthy fatigue. But his enjoyment does not 
end here ; having worked off his boisterous spirits in 
the open air, he has now a patient task before him, 
which will train his clumsy fingers to a dexterity equal 
to that of the nimblest needlewoman. Patience indeed 
is required, and much of it ; and many a disappoint- 
ment will be met with on the w^ay, as now a slight jerk 
of the finger dislocates an antenna or pricks a hole in the 
wing of one of his best specimens. Such incidents will 
not discourage him, as most of his earliest captures will 
be of the commoner sort, of which more can be secured 
to replace the preliminary failures ; and before he has 
become expert enough to discover the haunts of rarer 
specimens, he will have gained enough experience in 
manipulating the needle to enable him to tackle their 
"setting " with confidence and success* 

Incidentally, and unwittingly* he is all the time ac- 
quiring strength of hmb and keenness of \nsion in these 
exciting hunts afield in the glorious sunny days ; in his 
anxiety, too, to gauge the weather for a prospective 
outing he wiU become no mean hand at foretelling 
Nature's signs. 

Nor will he be idle if a spell of duU weather intervene. 
Then is the time to leave the net behind, and set ofl in 
search of caterpillars \ and in this pursuit his eyes will 
be trained to a sharpness that seems marvellous to the 
uninitiated. As is well known, caterpillars, hke so 
many others of Nature s children, are adepts in the art 
of assimilation or protective resemblance. Take the 
common Poplar Hawk larva, which always Uves on the 
under-stde of leaves, and %'aries through all shades of 
green in accordance with its food, from the deep green 
of the large-leafed Spanish Poplar to the milky*gteen 
of the so-called Silver Poplar ; set our young entomo- 
logist by the side of a fuUy sense-developed adult 
beneath one of these poplar-trees, and in five minute — 
if the tree be tenanted— the former will be leading in 
the caterpillar hunt probably by about three captunei 
to nil, to his delighted pride and to the wonderment 
of his grown-up competitor. 

This method of obtaining specimens is generally 
adopted in the case of the larger moths — hawk- moths 
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in particular, whose rapid flight makes them difficult to 
capture on the wing and still more difficult to secure 
in an undamaged condition. 

The rearing of caterpillars at home will provide a 
fund of intelligent enjoyment to our young friend, and 
he will be found to devote the most loving and patient 
attention to these Uttle creatures. (*' Loving, indeed," 
comes the scordful rejoinder, " when he is merely 
keeping them for the slaughter-house, hke a farmer 
fattening his sheep I " Well, we can only repeat our 
argument : the boy does not think of the killing till the 
time comes, and when it comes it passes as a small item 
in the process of collecting ; and meanwhile for weeks 
together he is all the time \\Tapt up in an enthusiastic 
interest in watching the life history of the insects 
unfolding itself before his eyes.) 

Another valuable lesson he learns in connection with 
this hobby is the knowledge of trees and flowers. He 
cannot find the different caterpillars unless he knows 
their food-plants. From this he will very hkely acquire 
such an interest in botany that he will make this a 
supplementary hobby to his insect-collecting ; and in 
after years, when his intelligence and sensibihties have 
developed, his love of Nature may lead him to feel 
aversion for destroying the beautiful little insects he used 
to collect, and he will turn his attention to the study 
of living Nature in her own haunts, and restrict his col- 
lections to those that do not involve the taking of Ufe. 

It will be seen from this last remark that the writer's 
own feehngs are in harmony with those who wish to 
instil in children a genuine love of Nature, and with 
these he would advocate any means that could be found 
for encouraging this love untainted with any suspicion 
of cruelty; but— finally to sum up his position — he 
maintains that their theories represent a counsel of 
perfection only to be reahsed in exceptional circum- 
stances ; he also maintains that this " suspicion of 
cruelty " in connection with child entomologists, who 
are really keen about their hobby, is unfounded, and 
that the very small minority of instances to the contrary 
is insufficient to prove a case against the encouragement 
of such an educative hobby as the collecting of butterflies 
and moths. 



In a recent speech on Education by the Sp)eaker of 
the House of Commons we found the following sensible 
remarks : — " The argument was sometimes used that 
education given to young people made them discontented 
with their position. He would not deny that in certain 
cases that might be so, but if so it was due to the fact 
that knowledge had not been properly digested. It was 
doubtful whether for its vast expenditure on education 
the State was getting full value, but he was quite certain 
that the only way to get full value was to knock on the 
head the nonsensical idea that education ceased at thirteen 
or fourteen years of age. Children had only then learned 
elements of education and real education was only be- 
ginning. If they desired the State to get full value they 
should use every inducement to make young people build 
a superstructure on the foundation which the State had 
pro\aded. Education was like eating ; they never knew 
which part had done them good, but they could 
always tell which had done hsirm. 



The Registration of Students 
in Evening Schools 

By W. J. Decley 

One of the most neglected tasks in connection with the 
work of evening schools has been that of devising some 
kind of admission register, in which the name of each 
student can be found readily, and the particulars of his 
career traced. Since the Board of Education discon- 
tinued the issue of an admission register to all science 
and art classes, each local education authority has 
had its own form. These vary very much, both as to the 
period for which they are intended to last, and as to the 
number of particulars they include. Few of them can 
be used for more than about five years in the case of a 
fairly large school, and some are intended for use during 
one year only. In recent years, various attempts have 
been made to introduce the " card system," but in no 
case does the Education Authority seem to have made 
the fullest possible use of it. The requirements of an 
admission register are as follows : 
(i) It must be suitable for use during a series of years. 

(2) Particulars about each student must be capable 
of being found very readily. These should include the 
details of his career from the elementary school onward, 
and should be available, with the smallest amount of 
trouble, for the information of ofl&cers either of the local 
authority or of the Board of Education, at any visit to 
the school. 

(3) When a student passes from one school to another 
of higher type, the headmaster of the latter should not 
be dependent on the statements of the student as to his 
previous history, but should have the information 
supphed to him automatically. 

(4) The system should involve the minimum amount 
of office work. 

The method described below seems adapted to fulfil 
all these conditions in urban districts and in boroughs^ 
but is imsuitable for use in rural areas, as the number- 
of students in country evening schools bears a vtr^ 
small proportion to the number of children leaving th^^ 
elemental y schools. 

It is suggested that the headmasters of all elementaxr-^ 
schools should have supphed to them cards similar ^0 
that in the diagram below, and that they should fill ^^ 
the name, date of birth, leaving standard, and fut'*^*^^ 
occupation of each boy. Any other noteworthy fa^^'*^' 
such as his excellence in a particular subject, or ^^ 
apprenticeship by indentures to a trade, should also ^ 
entered. These cards should be sent once a month- ^ 

the office of the local education authority, where tt^^^^ 
would be filed in alphabetical order in the usual ^^^^ 
At the beginning of each evening school session, "^^ 
headmaster of each evening school would, on the ^^^ 
following the first night of the session, send a list of ^t^^ 
boys who had entered their names as pupils to the edi^^^' 
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tion office and would receive their cards. He would then, 
from the information at his disposal, be able to divide 
them into classes and to see that the curriculum taken 
was suitable to their occupations. As soon as possible, 
he would enter on the card (possibly with a rubber stamp) 
the date of the session, the name of the school, and the 
course taken. At the end of the session, he would fill 
in remarks as to progress, attendance and examination 
successes, with any remarks he might wish to make, and 
would then return the cards to the office, where they 
would again be filed. \ 

This would be done each year, imtil finally when a 
student reached the technical school, the principal 
there would have the fullest details as to his past career. 

If a boy left the elementary school and never attended 
an evening school, his card would be kept for five or 
six years and then destroyed, after particulars as to his 
leaving standard, occupation, &c., had been extracted 
for the purpose of making an annual stm^nary. 

In the case of boys entering an evening school from 
an elementary school outside the area of the L.E.A., 
the headmaster would be able to enter such particulars 
as he could gather from the boys themselves. 

It is possible that if this system were adopted much 
other valuable information might be added, such as 
particulars of weight, chest measurement and height, 
or details as to apprenticeship, if it were thought desirable. 

In any case, the records made would be useful to those 
engaged in research as to the progress of industrial 
education. 



A. — ^Name 



Born 



Address 



Left, 
dard 



_School_ 



-19. 



_in Stan- 



Occupation. 
Remarks 



B.— Ses- 
sion. 



Name of Even 
iNG School. 



Course 
Taken. 


Address. 







Remarks on 
Progress, etc. 



A. — To be filled up by Headmaster of Elementary School. 
B. — To be filled up by Headmaster of Evening School. 



The Carnarvonshire Education Committee has decided 
that from February next the teachers in the non-provided 
schools whose agreements remain in force at that time 
will have to submit to a reduction of one-tenth of their 
salary. Only one member voted against the proposal. 



A Pioneer Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D- 

XI 

During the course of these papers W. V. Griffith has 
appeared in connection with many branches of educa- 
tional activity. Nearly all the extracts given from his 
reports have borne relation, either directly or indirectly, 
to his work as an inspector ; but the actual process of 
inspection and his plans for making it efl&cient have 
been delayed until now. It seemed better to look first 
at Griffith the enthusiastic educationist, and at the 
schools in which his heart was wrapped up ; this having 
been done, we shall be the more wiUing to bestow a few 
moments upon his technique. 

For a full account of the system of inspection under 
the Kildare Place Society reference must be made to 
the writer's book* ; only Griffith's remarks and sugges- 
tions for development will concern us here. 

In his General Report for 1826 he thus criticises and 
suggests : 

" The inspector visits a school once a year, ascertains 
the state in which it was upon a particular day — which 
may have been the most favourable or unfavourable 
in the year — finds some defects, leaves his memorandum 
requiring that they should be corrected, and proceeds 
upon his tour. The master sees him depart without 
any expectation of being visited again for twelve months 
. . . the prospect of a check is so distant that the 
teacher defers the improvement suggested to him from 
time to time, until at length the next inspector comes 
and finds the school (so far as he can judge) in the same 
state it had been left by his predecessor. The process 
is repeated from year to year, and is inseparable from 
the present system of inspection. . . . The inspectors 
being changed from one tour to another,! never see the 
same school two years successively, and are necessarily 
ignorant of the state in which it had been for a long 
time before their visit. While a reference to the Daily 
Report will show them the number that had been in the 
several classes at a former period, they cannot con- 
veniently refer to a corresponding table of individual 
proficiency ; and the only guide they have to the 
previous state of the school is an account of the faults 
that have been found by their predecessor ; so that, 
though they may ascertain whether it had improved in 
a few particulars, there arc no criteria by which they 
can judge how far it may have retrograded in other 
equally essential points ; they can barely decide upon 
its merit for the current year, and are wholly precluded 
from a comparative view. 

* An Unwritten Chaf-tcr in ths History of Education, Part II. 
chap. iv. (Macmillan and Co. 1904.) 

t This system was adopted not as ideal, but owing to 
political necessity. Op. cit. pp. 323, 324. 
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" The interest in inspection is too much confined to 
the master. The children for the most part dread an 
examination, and have no wish respecting it than that 
it should be over ; while the mass of the parents merely 
regard it as a means of determining the quantum of 
the master's remuneration." 

Having stated his objections to the prevaihng system, 
Grifi&th proceeds to describe expedients devised for 
the purpose of counteracting them. 

(i) Infrequency and inefficiency of inspections. 

Under this head he mentions a visit to a school whose 
teacher had recently been trained. No trouble had 
been taken to introduce the *' improved method," and 
all was in confusion. Conceiving that an inspection 
held under such circumstances would be unprofitable, he 
pointed out the principal defects, and told the teacher 
he would return in three weeks' time. The plan worked 
well. When Griffith came back all was altered, and 
considerable progress in the direction of efficiency had 
been made. Taught by this experience the inspector, 
with the approval of the Committee, began to make 
second visits where it was desirable and possible. It 
added to his labours, but the teachers appreciated the 
trouble he took, and he had the satisfaction of at once 
stimulating the schools and feeling that he was in a 
position to gauge their merits accurately. 

(2) The want of a correct standard of individual 
proficiency. 

This defect Grifi&th proposed to lessen by employing 
a printed form for entering the proficiency of individual 
pupils in reading and in arithmetic, and by fastening 
together specimens of writing — the whole, i.e., the form 
and the specimens, to be presented to the next in- 
spector as a guide for his inspection. The form was 
<frawn up by Grifi&th as the result of his experience. A 
single copy, duly filled by himself, survives. It does 
credit to his ingenuity. The idea of keeping specimens 
of writing was, as he explains, not original. He had 
found it in a school in Argyllshire in 1823, and had been 
struck by its manifest advantages. 

(3) Limited interest in inspection. 

With the object of making the inspection an event of 
importance for the pupils and of personal interest to 
the parents, Grifi&th, in consultation with his brother 
inspectors, designed a premium card, to be presented 
by the inspector to the best pupil in each class, provided 
his teacher testified that his conduct was on a par 
with his answering. He has inserted one of these cards 
in his report ; it is prettily printed in blue and white, 
and bears at its head the motto *' Persevere." 

He also adopted the plan of sending to the parents 
specimens of handwriting, when marked improvement 
was shown. The specimens were fastened together, 
and the following notice was afl&xed to them by means 
of the inspector's seal : 

Inspectiojv. 

" One of the specimens attached hereto was 
presented to the inspector on the last, and the other 
on the present, occasion. 



" They are now sent to the friends of the writer, 
in order that the improvement which has taken 
place in the interim may be seen by them." 

In the General Report for the following year, 1827, 
Grifi&th still further elaborates the report form, in order 
to make the comparisons instituted by the inspectors 
as exact as possible. He has found real advantage in 
the plan, and he urges its general adoption. 

He is also able to speak very highly of the good 
effected by the " premium card " : " It has fully an- 
swered my expectations. In the County Down I have 
seen it framed and placed in the most conspicuous part 
of some of the cottages. The Conunittee will not be 
surprised to hear that a poor man should value even 
this simple memorial of the distinction of his child, and 
I have no doubt that the privilege of adjudging it 
enables the inspector to confer some little felicity daily 
upon a poor family." 

But, while Grifi&th was full of resource in order to 
lessen the defects, as he conceived them, of an annual 
inspection conducted each time by a diflEerent inspector, 
he was emphatic in urging a more radical cure. 

" All such expedients," he says, " will be inadequate 
to the end until they can be linked with local inspection. 
The existing plan appears to me to be no more than an 
outline, which wants all the body and finish of a system. 
The other would be efi&cient because it would oblige the 
teacher to be prepared for the inspector, not merely 
once in the year but always. School-houses would be 
built on good plans, and in fit places ; the faithful 
expenditure of money would be secured, and a strong 
interest excited about education amongst all classes. 
Where an inspector might be placed in the midst of a 
hundred schools, he would conveniently inspect them 
twice in the year and visit them continually in a cursory 
manner. A district so nmnerously supplied would 
afford many important matters for his attention (ex- 
clusive of his stated duties) which at present are 
unprovided for." 

In Paper IX. were quoted Grifl&th's remarks as to 
the importance of securing that the pupils understood 
what they read. The Society were anxious that the 
subject-matter, not only of the reading-books, but of the 
volumes which formed the school Ubrary, should be 
mastered, and with this object they recommended that 
as each book was returned the teacher should question 
upon its contents. In this connection a practic^ 
difi&culty arose. As usual Grifi&th was ready with ^ 
suggestion which might relieve both teachers and i«^' 
spectors. He reports that " the examination reconr^' 
mended on the return of the books seldom takes plac-^» 
not from a disinclination on the part of the teacher ••^^ 
enter into it, but because he either does not know bc^"^ 
it should be done or finds the performance of the du'tj 
too tedious and difi&cult. The Committee will obser^^^ 
that he may not have read many of these books himseK 
and though he has, his memory may not be such as ^0 
enable him to separate and class the leading traits of so 
many narratives without incurring the dajsger of con- 
founding himself. He must then refer to the book, or, 
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if he has a class of twenty to examine, to twenty books. 
It would be a great expense of time to proceed in this 
manner, and every teacher would not have the abihty 
to do it. The inspector is in the same predicament, so 
that in this very important branch there is, generally 
speaking, no check upon the child, which will aJways be 
desirable and, until he shall have such a clear idea of 
the meaning of words as to enable him to read without 
difl&culty and consequently with interest, indispens- 
able. 

" In the books themselves I would have no index, 
but a full general index would be of infinite use. Every 
master, manager, and inspector should have a copy of 
this, and with its assistance could examine the children 
without having read a volimie of the miscellany.'* 

Griffith's sympathy with the teachers, and the allow- 
ances he was always ready to make for their difficulties, 
appear in many connections throughout his reports 
and his letters. Many teachers of to-day would wel- 
come a regulation such as he proposes in the following 
extract : 

" Teachers complain of variance in the manner of 
inspection. It has been often said to me : ' I attended 
to the suggestions of the last inspector ; the fault you 
complain of was not noticed by him. With every dis- 
position to fulfil the wishes of the Society, it is impossible 
while the inspectors dwell upon different points year 
after year.' 

" To meet the evil I should advise the publication of 
an ' Order of Inspection ' prefaced in this manner : 

" ' To obviate the inconvenience complained of by 
teachers that they are not sufficiently apprised of 
the different matters concerning which the inspectors 
have been directed to examine on the occasion of their 
visits to the schools of the Society, it has been deemed 
advisable to send you the following * Order of In- 
spection.' This would deprive the teachers of a 
plausible excuse, and be a check to inspectors, although 
aot expressly aimed at them." 

The results of inspections sometimes formed the 
subject of complaints from managers. No one will be 
Surprised at this. One such complaint against Griffith 
Survives. He thus deals with it in his letter of 
explanation to the Registrar of the Society : 

" You have sent me a letter from Mr. C, of Garvagh, 
which I return that you may comprehend my answer. 
About matters of fact I never trust to memory (in 
reporting), but always keep the memorandum before 
me which I had used upon the spot. In order to satisfy 
the Committee that this leaves no room for inaccurate 
statement, I have transcribed the Garvagh memorandum 
aaid attached it to this letter. Under the circimistances 
I think it very unlikely that I should unconsciously fall 
into a misstatement, and impossible that I should 
continue one." 

S^ This paper may conclude with a letter in a lighter 
strain. The Committee were exceedingly particular 
about receiving promptly the inspectors' reports on 
individual schools. Sometimes, as the letter shows, 
reporting was not easy. 



" Banbridge, 

*' May 8, 1827. 
" Dear Sir, — I send you twelve reports, and though 
they have nothing extraordinary to recommend them 
they were written under novel circumstances, for there 
was only one eye concerned. 

'* The other is dreadfully inflamed, and takes its 
feverish repose under a shade of green silk. I should 
much rather it was sub iegmine fagi. But the severe 
cold which confined me in Newry is still trying experi- 
ments, and I must be patient. . . . 

" You would scarcely beheve how painful I found it 
to write these reports ; the eye has an alarming appear- 
ance, but may (I trust) shortly resume its functions. 

'* With one eye I should be only half an inspector, 
but still the fault would be on the right side, and my 
eye (left) would be single. 

*' Sincerely yours, 

" W. Vicars Griffith." 



Swedish Schools and 
their Reorganisation — II. 

By J. Bergqvist, Ph.D. 

Member of the Secondary Education 
Supervisory Board, Sweden 

The feature in our new organisation that is distinctive 
more than any other of the principles that underhe it, 
is the right of option ot subjects, which has been accorded 
to the pupils in the Higher Secondary Schools ; in other 
words, the possibility given them of discarding certain 
subjects. A pupil who has reached the third year's 
class, and has consequently two years* work left, is 
entitled to select any one of the subjects prescribed by 
the curricidum for study, other than Divinity or the 
Mother Tongue, and to state at the commencement of 
the session that, he is not proposing to take that subject 
during his two remaining years ; that liberty may, in- 
deed, be extended to two subjects, provided they have 
not in the final year more than six hours per week 
allotted to them. Should any pupil desire subsequently 
to avail himself of the teaching in the said subject or 
subjects, or wish to sit for examination in it or them at 
the time of taking his School Leaving-Examination, 
he is free to do so, provided he possess sufficient 
knowledge of the said subject or subjects to be able to 
follow or to answer the questions put to him. 

The above-described arrangement, whereby one or 
two subjects may be dropped in the last two years of 
the school course, is quite at one with the pedagogic 
ideas upon which the whole fabric of the reorganised 
school is based : individual prochvities are to be fostered 
by placing the individual in a position to exercise a 
choice ; for the first five years all are to be taught 
together with the same curriculum for all — reasonably 
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enough, for during that period they are not ripe for 
determining the direction of their own studies — those 
five years accomplished, a choice must be made : they 
must decide upon either taking the General Secondary 
School Leaving-Examination after one more year's 
work, or entering the Higher Secondary School with its 
four years course, subdivided into the Classical and the 
Modern sides : for those who choose to go on there 
comes, two years later, when a greater degree of maturity 
and stability in studies has been attained, another 
opportunity of prescribing for themselves, within certain 
limits, what their studies shall be : they are at liberty 
to make a selection of the subjects which they prefer 
to learn. 

The liberty of choice is, however, subject to certain 
restrictions, in order to preclude the possibihty of its 
being misused : first, the pupil's guardian must give his 
or her consent ; secondly, it cannot be extended to more 
than two subjects, nor may it involve a loss of more 
than six hours* class-work in the week ; and, thirdly, 
it does not apply to the two subjects, Divinity and the 
Mother Tongue. 

This idea of the right of option on the part of the 
pupil respecting his studies is not in itself any novelty 
in the domain of pedagogics, so far as the discussion of 
theories goes ; it has, however, up to now never been 
put into practice, at all events in Scandinavia. Con- 
sequently, it may be well worth while to consider the 
matter a little more in detail, more especially as it is 
this, more than any other feature in the new organisa- 
tion, which embodies the idea of paying due regard to 
the individuality of the learner. The foremost point 
to be noted with regard to this reform is that it really 
involves a Ughtening of burdens, for it is not merely 
that the right has been accorded a pupil to exchange 
one subject for another — that would, of course, merely 
be an old idea in a new shape, the choice of one or other 
of two parallel courses or ** sides." Nor is it requisite 
for the pupil who discards one or two subjects by virtue 
of this regulation to attain to a higher standard in any 
other subject ; that would be equivalent, at any rate 
as regards the physically and intellectually weaker 
pupils, to taking away with one hand what is given 
with the other. No, it implies full freedom and relief, 
subject to no alternative and to no compensation. 

It is in this circumstance that the great virtue of this 
right of option hes as a pedagogic phenomenon. If 
rightly manipulated, it must materially contribute 
towards satisfying two of the most important require- 
ments that modern pedagogics sets up : Individualisa- 
tion in Teaching and Concentration in Teaching, both 
of them essentials of the first degree if the pupil is to 
enjoy a free and harmonious development. 

The right of option of subjects renders it possible, 
first and foremost, to suit the courses quantitatively to 
the varying capacities of the pupils, both in physical 
and mental regard — furnishes a so-called quantitative 
individualisation. The pupils in any school, it must be 
remembered, are very unequally equipped in respect of 
powers of work, owing to their respective temperaments, 



both physical and intellectual. The end, however, to 
be aimed at in an ordinary school must be adapted to 
the attainments and abilities of the normally gifted 
pupils, and not adjusted to suit those who are decidedly 
below the average. On the other hand, there are not a 
few among those belonging to the latter category who, 
for one reason or another — either social position or 
maybe special aptitudes in some particular direction- 
may justly be considered to possess claims to be allowed 
to sit for and pass the Higher Secondary School Leaving- 
Examination. The weakness they have shown earlier 
on, may, indeed, in some cases prove to have been 
temporary ; and even where that is not so the community 
at large may reap advantage from such pupils being 
allowed to arrive at the goal of the Matriculation by 
virtue of the right accorded them of reducing the number 
of hours of obUgatory study during their last two years 
at school. 

When writers on education of the present day speak 
about Individualisation in Teaching, they do not, we 
may take it, as a rule refer to the kind of individualisa- 
tion above described, but rather to a so-called qualita- 
tive individualisation; implying an adaptation of the 
matter taught to the special gifts of the pupils, and to 
the particular line along which their aptitudes seem 
calculated to develop most favourably. 

Most of the teachers who have made a serious attempt 
to follow out that idea, of which they fully appreciate 
the value, have been fain to acknowledge with disap- 
pointment that their efforts have proved to all intents 
and purposes futile and abortive. Large classes and 
compulsory subjects for all alike render a really 
qualitative individualisation an impossibility, unless 
the teacher completely neglects those pupils who have 
no aptitude for the subject in question. If that is not 
permissible, and he must carry the whole class along 
with him, then both the manner and the matter of his 
teaching will be unprofitable for those of his pupils who 
are ** good " at the subject. There are, it is tnie, 
heaven-sent teachers who can accomplish wonders and 
can attend to the special needs of both sections of their 
pupils the gifted ones and the dullards ; their number 
is, however, infinitely smaller than that of the teadieis 
who, without any justification, fancy themselves able to 
do so. It is at all events a certainty that the majority 
of those teachers who conscientiously devote their atten- 
tion principally to the less gifted among their pupils, will 
soon arrive at the unhappy conclusion that the number 
of those among the more gifted pupils who are interested 
in the subject diminishes, unless, indeed, extraordinary 
measures be adopted in out-of-school hours to stimulate 
flagging ardour. A really gifted and clever lad, who is 
keenly interested in the subject in hand, looks upon it 
as his right to be kept employed, and employed in a way 
suited to his abilities. The introduction of the right of 
option respecting the subjects studied should result in 
the teachers in all the several subjects, or at any rate 
in the majority of them, having classes of pupils to teachi 
the members of which are one and all both well up and 
keenly interested in what they are reading. Tlwreby 
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ol work will gain in freedom, in thoroughness, 
idependence. 

3w departure in the arrangement of work has 
;r advantage in that it introduces pupils to 
lods of work which obtain at college, and this 
slf no mean gain. In a couple of years' time 
e right of option of subjects is granted, 
il becomes in natural course a University 
aduate, with full freedom of choice as to the 
md manner of his future studies ; what an 
: thing, then, for him to have an opportunity 
t at school of learning to work with a certain 
)f freedom — of experiencing the responsibihty 
iependent work entails, and the delight and 
ion that follow upon its accomplishment ; that 

surely is a valuable discipline both for the 
character and his inteUigence. There is, too, a 
I side to the matter : the subjects upon which 
mtrates his attention during his last two years 
1 will, doubtless, be those to which he will devote 
at the University, should he decide upon an 
c career ; he will, therefore, be better acquainted 
2m when he arrives at the University, 
ght of option among the various subjects in the 
:urriculum constitutes, moreover, a means of 
; concentration in the teaching ; in other words, 
:ing to reasonable bounds the number of the 
meous subjects usually taught at schools. In 
ys there is a struggle going on between the demand 
>art of enlightened pedagogues on the one hand 
:entration in the treatment of the subjects of 
: schools, and the demands, on the other, which 

practical hfe with its kaleidoscopic variety 
)ok makes for all-roundness in the preUminary 
)f training at school. Hitherto these demands 
fortunately been all too earnestly heeded ; and 
le pedagogues have been fain to come forward 
ountenveight in the shape of this right of option 
d to the subjects of study. By being allowed 
rd one or two of the nimierous subjects in the 
lun, the pupil will be enabled in the future to 
rate his forces upon acquiring a more thorough 
ict acquaintance with the subject or subjects 
:h he has the greatest aptitude and Uking. That 
tes, moreover, a great gain at the present day, 
:nowledge must more than ever be thorough, 
d exact, to be of any real value to its possessor 
ling him to hold his own, both intellectually 
rally, in the busy, thronged hfe of modem times, 
s been asserted that this right of option is a 
;ic venture, the outcome of which is very prob- 
d. That cannot indeed be denied ; but the 
ge, " Nothing venture, nothing win," is appHc- 
this case. Now, if the venture proves successful, 
Dnfidently hope it will, the value of that success 

very great indeed. Of course, anything and 
ing is open to abuse. It will be necessary to 
as secure a safeguard against it as possible ; in 
inaction the experience of the next few years 
oe of the utmost value. 



The criticism has also been made that the introduc- 
tio n of the principle of the right of option in regard to 
subjects will occasion the heads of schools a great amount 
of trouble, inasmuch as the curriculum will be very 
difficult to arrange suitably, and that the whole work 
of the school will be sure to suffer accordingly. The 
reply to that is that the curriculum will be drawn up 
irrespective entirely of the discarding of subjects by 
some of the pupils. It should be remembered that 
it is not so much the six leisure hours in the week that 
will constitute the relief which the pupil who enjoys 
them will feel — even though they may be felt to be 
so by some — as the consciousness of being liberated 
altogether from one or two subjects, and from the work 
that the study of them involves. Consequently it is 
of little moment when the leisure hours happen to occur, 
or to what use they may be put. There should, however, 
be no difl&culty in making arrangements for the pupils 
to remain on the school premises during their hours 
off, or for their finding opportunities of employing them- 
selves then in some profitable manner. 

Nevertheless, it cannot but be acknowledged that the 
new principle does involve a step into the dark on un- 
tried paths ; therefore great circumspection and dis- 
cretion will have to be exercised in its application, in 
the early stages, by parents and guardians as well as by 
teachers and pupils. Upon the headmasters the greatest 
responsibihty will devolve. The new Code expressly 
states that it is the business of the headmaster to point 
out to the pupil the result which the discarding of any 
particular subject may have upon his prospects of 
gaining his remove, or of passing the School Leaving- 
Examination. 

Whether this new principle of the right of option of 
subjects in the form now given to it bears the fruit which 
we expect or not, it is an indisputable fact that its estab- 
hshment in the scheme of reorganisation of Secondary 
Schools denotes a great and important change in the 
development of our school system, for with it there has 
been introduced a pedagogic idea which is destined to 
remain and to work beneficially, even though it should 
prove necessary to find other expressions for it* in 
practice than those now suggested. 

We have now sketched the main thoughts which were 
in the minds of the men responsible for the new organisa- 
tion. Should those thoughts hkewise find acceptance 
among those whose lot it is to carry the new scheme into 
practical effect, then the present writer feels firmly con- 
vinced that a new and better era for Swedish schools will 
have been inaugurated. The two chief factors bearing 
upon the practical carrying out of the scheme are the 
personahty of the teacher, and the method in his teaching 
work. Personahty is here placed first, because it really 
deserves the most prominence. It is a characteristic 
of our times rather to push personahty, often maybe 
quite unintentionally, into the background, letting it 
disappear behind general conceptions, impersonal ideas, 
behind principles, laws, or regulations. But it is, and 
remains, a practical truth, that no general maxims, no 
books, papers or paragraphs, but men, himian beings. 
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have always had, and always will have, the deepest and 
most potent influence upon other men, other human 
beings. 

This truth it is of primary importance for teachers to 
bear in mind. They are tempted, perhaps more than 
others, to become mechanical in their work, to sacrifice 
independence and personal freedom of action to method 
and system. A faulty organisation and a bad method 
can, however, far more readily be compensated for by a 
capable teacher, than an incapable teacher by the best 
possible organisation and the most excellent method 
imaginable. If, therefore, the new scheme is to succeed 
in our schools, we need above everything good teachers. 
To be sure of obtaining good teachers there are two 
essentials : good salaries and adequate training. Both 
these requisites have been provided in conjunction with 
the passing of the reformed Code. The Secondary 
School teachers in Sweden are probably, on the whole, 
better salaried than their colleagues in any other 
country,* while the arrangements for training them in 
the art of teaching which the *' Probe jahr " affords have 
been improved by the new Act, special importance being 
attached in it to a thorough knowledge on the part of 
the candidates of the particular methods apphcable to 
their several subjects. 

Agricultural Research 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

Although the value of the application of science to the 
industry of agriculture has been recognised from a very 
early period, little has hitherto been done by the State 
to promote agricultural research. So long ago as 1743, 
Robert Maxwell, of Arkland, based his appeal for the 
appointment of a professor of agriculture in Scotland 
upon the importance of having one who " could teach 
rules, estabhshed upon rational experiments, tried in 
our own country," In 1763, experimental farms were 
started by John Wynn Baker, of Laugbliston, near 
Dublin ; and by Arthur Young, at Bradfield, Suffolk. 
Shortly after 1834 the great experimental station at 
Rothamsted was founded by the late Sir John Bennet 
Lawes. The debt which agriculture at home and 
abroad owes to his munificence can never be adequately 
acknowledged. In a Report to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Technical Instruction, 1884, the late Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins stated that ** if all the other experimental 

f ♦ Salaries are fixed according to the following scale : Upper 
Grade Masters (with a higher University degree), 4000 kronor, 
rising by 500 kronor every five years to 6000 kronor ; Lower 
Grade Masters (with a lower University degree), 3000, rising 
similarly to 5000. On attaining the age of 65, masters are re- 
quired to retire, if they have had 35 years of service ; a retiring 
pension of 4000 kronor for Upper Grade Masters and 3400 kronor 
for Lower is accorded them. Masters in practical subjects (draw- 
ing Ac.) are also better off, and the lady teachers in infants' 
schools have had their salaries improved and have been awarded 
pensions on retirement. (500 kronor = about £27 12s. od,) 



stations in the world were put together, and if all the 
results which have been obtained from them were col- 
lected on a bookshelf, in my opinion they would be 
many times ecUpsed by Rothamsted and its records." 
The Wobum experiments were instituted in 1877 through 
the Uberality of the Duke of Bedford. To neither 
Rothamsted nor Wobum does the State give the sUghtest 
assistance. 

The total amount of the special grants by the Board of 
Agriculture for experiment and research was only 
£425 last year, being less by £225 than in the previous 
year. The decrease is explained partly by some inter- 
ruption in the Research into the Origin and Cause of 
Flavour in Dairy Produce, and partly to the discon- 
tinuance by the Somerset County Council of their ex- 
perimental farm. This insignificant aid from national 
funds compares most unfavourably with the efforts 
made by foreign countries to stimulate scientific research. 
In America, for example, by an Act of 1887, it was 
provided that a stun of about £3125 a year should be 
given out of the funds arising from the sale of pubhc 
lands to each State and Territory for the establishment 
of an experimental station. There are now fifty-six 
such stations in the United States, with others in Hawaii, 
Alaska and Porto Rico. 

The position may be materially improved if the sug- 
gestions embodied in the recent Memorandum by the 
Board of Agriculture on a Council of Agricultural Re- 
search can be carried out. The Board realise that in 
the United Kingdom, above all other countries, success 
in farming depends upon scientific knowledge. The 
severe competition of modem days renders it necessary 
to utilise to the utmost the resources of the land, and to 
grow only the highest quality of produce. The produc- 
tion of a large crop of high quality is, as the Board point 
out, a matter of deUcate adjustment to soil and climate, 
such as is only possible wiUi an extended knowledge of 
the factors regvdating the growth of plants. It is felt 
that the value of what is done at Rothamsted and 
Wobum, together with the work in other localities, would 
be greatly increased if a National Council of Agricul- 
tural Research were formed to act in close touch with 
and be fully representative of these and similar institu- 
tions, and be the medium through which State aid might 
supplement private generosity. The Council would 
concern itself only with original investigation and research 
into matters bearing on agriculture and rural economy, 
and not with field or other demonstrations of temporary 
interest, or with inquiries which have for their object 
merely the adaptation of known principles to local con- 
ditions or, again, with experiments which are in the 
nature of demonstrations of accepted truths for educa- 
tional purposes. Its functions would, inter alia, be to 
make grants in connection with the objects of the 
Council, to establish, equip, maintain and develop institu- 
tions where investigation and research can be conducted, 
and to pubUsh Uterature. Various directions are in- 
dicated in which systematic inquiry is urgently needed. 
The conditions regulating the movements of water in 
the soil and the possibiUty of affecting tbem by artificial 
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;, even yet, imperfectly understood. The bac- 
of the soil is a comparatively unexplored sub- 
t are reminded, however, by the Board that the 

of our crops is dependent upon the actions 
actions of various groups of bacteria, some 

some injurious, all subject to a considerable 
i control, if the factors governing their develop- 
e more thoroughly known. Other problems 
olution are those connected with the " quality " 
-for instance, the differences which cause Mani- 
*at to be worth 35s. per quarter when the best 
> only 30s., or which make variations in the 
parley ranging from 38s. to 24s. Again, the 
; animal nutrition has been largely neglected 
sarly investigations at Rothamsted thirty years 

discontinued. At present we have to rely 
man or American experiments for the data 

to construct a proper food ration, although in 

country is the artificial feeding of animals 

such a pitch as in Great Britain, 
bhcation of the above Memorandum marks a 
Ivance on the part of the Board of Agriculture. 
: first serious attempt to systematise and 
:e the investigations conducted by difiEerent 
IS throughout the country. But even the 
alisation of the scheme must depend upon the 

which the Treasury will render assistance. 
:unds, and funds upon a Uberal scale, the pro- 
incil would be simply a sort of Advisory Com- 
apable of initiating or promoting any research, 
lainly with agriculturists themselves to deter- 
ther the required aid shall be forthcoming or 
iculture still remains our greatest industry, 

those who are in any way identified with the 
1 of the soil were to unite in pressing their 
on the Government, there is little doubt but 
jggestions emanating from the Board would be 

Demands for further financial assistance 
e past been too vague ; no specific proposal for 
tion of any increased grants has been made ; 
ertainty too exists as to whether the funds 
available have always been wisely appro- 
These difficulties are removed by the clear 
te manner in which the Board has now formu- 
roposals in regard to what is perhaps the most 

branch of all agricultural education, 
morandum naturally does not allude to the 
lereby students might be enabled to devote 
5 for a time to research. The point, how- 
rves consideration. Speaking at a Conference 
Itural Education at Gloucester in 1904, Mr. 
1, the Director of Rothamsted, drew attention 
iUties which might readily be offered. 

land [he said], through the generosity of the 
nistees, the professor of agriculture can provide 
with a year or two at some other institution to 
lieir education by taking up research work after 
won their degree. I should like to know if some- 
lat direction might not be done in England along 
ines. Our University Colleges, by means of the 



1 85 1 exhibitions, give research scholarships to their most 
promising pupils in pure science ; and why should not 
agriculture get hold of some of this inheritance, or why 
cannot the Board of Education and the Board of Agricul- 
ture, working together, look after some of the most pro- 
mising men at our English agricultural colleges, and enable 
them, by means of research scholarships, to continue tkeir 
training for another year or so before they plunge into 
teaching ? You may think, perhaps, I am exaggerating 
the importance of research. But you cannot say too muck 
for the necessity of work of this kind in the training of the 
future teacher and for the future expert who is to go abroad 
to work for this great Empire of ours beyond the seas. He 
is sure to be called upon to face new and unaccustomed 
problems. He cannot work by routine. He must strike 
out a line of his own, and we want to give him a preliminary 
training in the work of research so as to make sure that 
when he is faced by these unaccustomed factors he will be 
able to set to work in the right way to solve them, and will 
not have to try to '* muddle through " by the light of 
nature. 



Vacancies 



West Riding Education Committee. — Inspectress of 
Domestic Science Teaching wanted. Salary ;£200. Apply 
before October 22 to the Secretary, Wakefield. 

Spennymoor Pupil Teachers' Centre. — Assistant 
Master wanted, to teach Latin, Geography, Drawing, and 
Science. Salary begins ;£i20. Apply before October 6 
to J. A. L. Robson, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Leeds Church Middle-class School. — ^Art Master 
wanted. Salary ;£i20. Apply to the Headmaster. 

Kingston, Tiffins' Schools. — Manual Instruction 
Master wanted. Salary ;£ioo, rising to ;£i50. Apply to 
the Headmaster. 

Cardiff. — Assistant Master wanted. Salary ;£ 150. Apply 
before October 6 to J. J. Jackson, Director of Education. jiji 

Altrincham Pupil Teachers' Centre. — Assistant 
Master wanted. Mathematics especially. Salary begins 
;fi20. Apply J. Howarth, Market Street, Altrincham. 

Hampshire C.C— Assistant for Primary Education. 
Salary begins ;f200. Apply before October 22 to D.j^T. 
Cowan, Director of Education, Winchester. 



Appointments 



Mr. a. R. Prestwick, of King's College School, Wimble- 
don, to be Headmaster of Richmond Grammar School, 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. a. C. Boyde, Assistant Secretary of the Hampshire 
Education Authority, to be Educational Adviser at Dar- 
lington. 

Mr. a. R. Stevens, of Burnley, to be Headmaster of the 
Higher Grade School, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

Mr. J. C. Wrigley to be Secretary, and DR. NEWMAN 
to be Educational Adviser, to the North Riding Education 
Committee. 
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.lly attended with some disgrace, when it 
the form of a " refusal.") The personal 
on which Miss Belcher inspired, and her 
natural gifts, enabled her to lead her girls 
t pleasant path of interest into a high region 
iUectual eiiort. The love of literature which 
gain at Bedford is indeed a possession for 
o them. 

of the most characteristic features of the 
ion given at the High School is the successful 
ing with the task of applying means to an 
Of the 500 girls, of ages ranging from seven 
nty, who daily throng the rooms and corridors 

school, not all can become, if they wish it, 
e Lecturers, or M.D.'s, or High School mis- 
», though Bedford is well represented in 
of the intellectual and artistic spheres open 
men. So, careful provision is made in each 
ment of the school (Upper, Middle, and 
) that the studies should be made to suit 
lild, not the child the studies. There is no 
istean bed to stretch or cramp their young 
, but as the girls pass through the forms 
suited to their powers, some may thread 
tricacies of classical or mathematical studies, 
their contemporaries of different tastes may 
lore attention to modem languages or literary 
ts. It is recognised that the raison i^Ure 
arge public school is to provide an education 
le to girls of all ages and of varying capacities, 

fit them to take their places, on leaving 
, as daughters at home, as wives and mothers, 
professional workers. The sixth- form girls 

1 growing library, provided with books calcu- 
to help them if they are eager to read round 
ject, and the use made of the Upper and 
3 School Ubraries shows a keen interest in 
l1 reading throughout the schoo^. 

there are many channels besides actual 
g in which their intellectual interest can 

The science laboratory will always be a 
re-house to many girls. Music claims a 
part of their time and attention, and many 
le happy hours spent in orchestra practice 
that careful training of the choir which helps 
gely to make school prayers a delight. To 
lat the zeal in practising reaches its highest 
in the autumn, on the approach of the concerts 

towards Christmas, is but to call atten- 
a not uncommon trait in human nature. 

an outburst of musical energy patiently 
ed, in the hope of future glory for the school. 



by those humbly struggling with their ordinary 
pursuits. 

Regular lessons go on only in the morning, from 
nine till one, the usual time devoted to each lesson, 
being three-quarters of an hour. In the middle* 
of the morning there is an interval of a quarter ' 
of an hour — in the Junior School half an hour — 
spent in the playground, unless the weather is toe 
bad. In that case the g5nnnasium offers a refuge* 
to some, while others stay in their form-rooms, 
chatting with one another. Any one who remembers 
the engrossed and feverish interest with which 
some mild communication is made and received 
at such a time will heave a sigh of envy over her 
departed girlhood. Since lessons come to an end 
at one o'clock, the afternoons may seem to offer 
an abundance of spare time, but they pass all 
too quickly. When not consumed by the dreaded 
" refusal," or given to preparation, which may 
be done if they choose in school instead of at home, 
they are often devoted to drawing. The sixth 
form fill up their afternoons with yet more varied 
occupations, and have a flourishing Debating 
Society, Sewing Club, &c. 

But the great resort of the afternoons is the 
playing-field, an institution growing every year 
dearer to the heart of the Bedford High School 
girl. There she may be seen all through the winter, 
when the magic of hockey makes her oblivious 
of even the most unpromising climatic conditions ; 
and in the summer the numerous well-kept tennis- 
courts and the cricket-pitch, with their animated 
players, are a pretty sight. Gardens kept by the 
girls add greatly to the beauty of the field, and 
let us hope to the horticultural knowledge of the 
owners. All short cuts to a great reputation as 
a gardener, as, for instance, the thrusting-in of 
elegant flowering plants in full bloom the day 
before a show of gardens, can fortunately be at 
once detected, particularly by the eagle eye of 
a competing gardener. The girls thoroughly enjoy 
their physical exercise both in the field and in 
the school gymnasium, and they take a reasonable 
and intelligent interest in matches, and in things 
athletic, which would not disgrace their brothers, 
without at the same time, like some of those typical 
young Britons, losing the faculty for ordinary 
rational conversation. 

The elder girls have a great help and stimulus 
in an institution very closely associated with the 
name of Miss Belcher — the Old Girl's Guild. Its 
members are now very numerous, and chief among. 

I 
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their varied activities is the carrying on of the 
Guild Mission among girls of the poorer classes 
in Bedford. The biennial meetings of the Guild, 
held at the school, are full of interest, and the 
old pupils, returning in hundreds from their homes 
in all parts of the Empire (accompanied occasionally 
by their husbands and children), or from the 
Universities, both find and give pleasure and 
profit in their intercourse with each other and 
with those still at school. The play, which usually 
forms a part of the Old Girl's entertainment to 
the school, is watched with great delight by succes- 
sive generations of present girls, already revolving 
in their minds schemes for similar triumphs when 
the time shall come for them to help and honour 
their old school. 

When one looks at all those vigorous activities, 
one wonders what would be the thoughts of Dame 
Alice Harpur if she could see the results of her 
generous plan for the girls of Bedford. Would 
she congratulate herself on its success, or would 
the sight of Greek lexicons and gymnasium tunics 
fill her sixteenth-century soul with horror? and 
make her exclaim. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! 

However that may be, the Bedford girls know 
well that for the means in question they owe a 
great debt of gratitude, both to the founders of 
the charity and to the Governors who carry on 
its administration. They have assuredly provided 
a unique opportunity for girls of gentle birth and 
refinement, who fully appreciate the advantage 
of mixing with those of their own tastes, but whose 
slender means would have compelled them under 
less favourable conditions to make shift with such 
education as they could afford to pay for. 

No sketch of this school could be completed 
without reference to its present headmistress, 
Miss Collie, who for thirteen years was Miss Belcher's 
right hand as second mistress, and who succeeded 
her as head in 1899. Of her service to the school 
it would be both impossible and impertinent to 
speak here ; the best testimony to it is the school 
itself at the present day. It is a school in which 
but little is heard of moral aims and ideals. It 
has carried to an almost undesirable extreme the 
truly British idea that reticence and reserve must 
needs accompany sincerity ; but in every part 
of it is felt as a moving force the simple desire to 
train the girls to be good and useful women. No 



false or superficial educational aims, no grasping 
at the outer accompaniments and symbols of 
progress, have been suffered to interfere with this 
simpUcity and singleness of purpose. The question 
" Is it worth doing ? " often provoked by the 
inevitable routine and detail of daily life, can 
never have much power to disquiet those trained 
in a school where the prevailing spirit is that 
expressed in its Guild motto — Alta petens. 



The German Faith in 
Education 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

To an English schoolmaster one of the most interesting 
features of German thought is the universal belief in the 
value of a liberal education. It is not too much to say 
that this belief, crystallised in legal enactments and in 
social customs, is one of the comer-stones of German 
society. 

The point to be noted is that the education which is 
esteemed so highly must be liberal and not technical. 
It is general culture (aUgemeine Bildung), upon which 
the Germans desire to found their natioiud life, not any 
form of technical instruction. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that the Germans regard their 
extraordinary commercial and industrial success as doe 
to the excellence of the technical training given in their 
cities rather than to the high standard of their general 
education. They believe in the importance of technical 
instruction and devote to it an amount of time and 
money which to the ordinary English business man 
would seem insane, but this instruction is always strictly 
supplementary to the hberal education without whid 
it would be worthless. Each of the three main grades 
of technical institutions demands as a condition of 
admission a corresponding grade of general culture. 
The great technische Hochschtden, which rank on an 
equality with the universities, admit as students only 
those who have satisfactorily completed the nine years' 
course in the highest grade of school ; the technisi^i^ 
Schtden demand a previous attendance at a secondary 
school with a six years' course ; while the schools for 
apprentices assiune that their pupils have at any rate 
passed through the elementary schools. It follows 
that a youth without a satisfactory school record is 
debarred from that higher technical instruction which 
alone can qualify him for any responsible industrial 
position. Nor if he seeks employment in one of the few 
branches of business which do not demand special 
technical preparation wiU he be in better case. Firo^ 
of position not uncommonly require of their high^ 
employees that they should have gone through the nine 
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years* course, while the six years' course is usually 
regarded as an irreducible minimum. 

In thus insisting on the necessity of a good general 
education German business men are only following 
their national traditions, These traditions find, perhaps, 
their most important expression in two well-known 
regulationSi the significance of which can scarcely be 
over-estiaiated. The first of these attaches the right to 
serve in the army for one year instead of two, and under 
greatly improved conditions, to the attainment of a 
certain position in the recognised secondary schools » 
with the result that failure to accomplish this is regarded 
as a terrible disgrace for a boy belonging to a family of 
any social position* The second regulation confines 
admission to the universities to bo}^ and girls who have 
passed their Abtturienkn Examen^—the leaving examina* 
tion of the nine* years schools. Attendance at a uni- 
versity is a condition of admission to such professions 
2s those of law and medicine, and above all to the 
ber branches of the Civil Se^v^ce, including the pro- 
ions of secondary school teaching and of the Church, 
hence it is hopeless for a boy to think of a pro- 
CPU unless he has proved that he has received a 
90imd general education. The social eSects of this are 
very marked ; one might almost say that university 
graduates fonn a separate class* It happened to me, 
i>r instance, to be addressed by an old schoolfellow as 
i>, instead of the familiar Du, simply because I had 
' studied *' and he had not. 

The effects of this condition of things upon the schook 
naturally very marked. It is obvious, in the first 
that very great importance will be attached to a 
^s school career and that the standard of industry 
to be higher than in this country. But secondly, 
bool is regarded from the national point of view, as 
liT means of handing on that general culture which is 
the basis of all special attainment and of the intellectual 
and moral Ufe of the nation sls a whole. Hence follows 
the pre-eminent importance of any alteration in curri- 
culum or methods. But whether the type of school be 
strictly classical (GymnasiHrn), or modem (Oherredschuh)^ 
Of a compromise between the two [Uealgymnasium), the 
education given is always liberal as opposed to tech- 
Qscal or commercial. A German master is almost 
offended if one asks whether something a boy is learning 
be of direct use to him in after Ufe ; such a question 
etrajs a want of appreciation of the point of view of 
secondary schools, 

Thi^ failh in culture is part of the inheritance gained 

^r modern Germany in the great stmggle against 

ipoleon when " men were eager to reform themselves 

ud others that they might be worthy of a better fate/* 

was characteristic of the movement and indeed of 

He whole history of Germany during the nineteenth 

itury, that though the rehgious feeling and inarticu- 

patriotism of the masses were by no means wanting, 

ct they did not. as in most other national risings, 

ippty the maio motive power for the heroic efforts 

\\ were needed : they were rather subordinate forces 

reeled by a small body of great men whose work was 



ided by a definite philosophical view of human Ufe. 
The statesmen of the time were inspired by the idealism 
which found expression alike in the Reden of Fichte, 
the poetry of Schiller and the ethics of Kant and Hegel. 
They believed with their whole heart that a merely 
material reconstruction of the nation's Ufe w^ould in- 
evitably fail, and deliberately based their work upon 
a moral and intellectual reformation. 

And this reformation was to be effected by the schools. 
A behef in the perfectibility of human nature was charac- 
teristic of the time, and the Government resolved to 
produce through the instrumcntahty of the schools and 
the new University of Berlin a race of men able and 
wilUng to play their part wherever their energies were 
most needed* In the newly organised secondary schools 
a curriculum was introduced which aimed at giving a 
complete general culture by a combination of classical 
and modern subjects. All the mental powers were to 
be cultivated by a complete system of formal training, 
so that the boys would leave their schools with the 
" certificate of maturity *' fully developed men. 

Such was the faith of the founders of perhaps the 
greatest system of schools that the world has ever seen, 
and its general justification is found in the history of 
Prussia and of Germany since their day. Moreover, 
their faith survived them, and during all the storms of 
the nineteenth century the nation's confidence in its 
schools and the culture which they gave has never 
wavered. Whenever the common weal has seemed to 
be endangered by some moral weakness, a change in the 
school curriculum has been one of the chief measures to 
which the Government has had recourse, and at the 
present day it is to the schools that the nation looks 
for the means to solve the social and industrial problems 
that confront it* 



Classical Association. — At the meetiiig in Manchester 
on October li, 12, and 13, a report will be presented by 
the committee on the pronunciation of Latin and Greek. 
embodying their suggestions for uniformity and giving 
reasons for reform. Seeing that the recommendations 
foUow the lines laid down by the PhUological Societies of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that there is now practicaUy 
no divergence of opinion on their correctness, it is anti- 
cipated that they will be adopted unanimously. After 
this it will lie with the schools to carry them into effect, 
and this is where the trouble will come in. 

The following is a summary of the programme : 

October n, 8.30 p.m.: Reception by the Uni%^ersity ; 
short lectures by Professors Postdate and Rhys Roberts. 

October 12, n a.m. : Short lecture by Professor Boyd 
DawkLns. 12 noon: Chatham Hospital and Library* 
2.15 P.M, : Ryland's Library, 4.30 rm. : Honorary De- 
grees. Lord Curzon*s Address, q P.M. : Debate on the 
Place of Classics in Secondary Edtication. 

October 15, 9.45 a.m. ; Short lecture by Professor Con- 
way. 10,15 A.«. : Election of Council and Officers. Pro- 
nunciation report. 1.30 p-m. : Excursion to Chester, 
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Rural Education and its 
Problems 

The public has got into the habit of smiling at the very 
mention of a " Prefatory Memorandum," but it is only 
fair to add that the amusement has been caused rather 
by the pomposity of the circumlocutory title than by 
the contents of the Board of Education's documents. 
Some of them have been masterpieces of concentrated 
good sense, and though it is unreasonable to expect 
perfection in all of them, it may safely be admitted that 
they have on the whole given excellent advice. As to 
the means by which the advice is to be translated into 
practice — well, that is another story, and most of the 
criticism levelled at the department has been at the 
expense not of its theories so much as the methods by 
which it has been proposed to carry them into effect. 
The old anecdote comes irresistibly to mind of the ** old 
body *' who had been given a cookery book by the 
parson's daughter : her comment on it was that it was 
veryjnice, but that she'd a deal rather have had the 
" ingriddiments." So one is inclined to think about 
some of the Board of Education recipes ; the processes 
recommended are good, but the materials and the cooks, 
not to mention the other accessories, are somewhat far 
to seek. 

This is the reflection that comes after reading the 
latest production ♦ emanating from that office, relating to 
courses of work in rural evening schools. In a sense it 
may be said that towns are cared for well enough now ; 
it is always possible to find near at hand some means of 
self-improvement. True, there is always a residuum 
of young people who refuse to be educated beyond the 
legal minimum, and devote all their spare time to idle 
loafing and self-indulgence. But the problem in the 
country is more difl&cult, and all will agree that our 
educational authorities acted wisely when they appointed 
an inspector specially to control their experiments in 
that direction. The document that we are discussing 
is probably his first effort towards the solution of the 
difficulties with which he is confronted, and he is to be 
congratulated on producing a really stimulating little 
brochure. The Board has wisely circulated it in ad- 
vance of their volimie of syllabuses, so that it may 
be considered by itself, as from its importance it ought 
to be. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the present 
franchise was extended to the counties much later than 
to the boroughs because of the stupidity of the dweller 
in country places ; at least that was the excuse. And 
why is he stupid ? Because his chances of educating 
himself are, and must be, fewer. His first concern is to 
earn his living from the earliest possible moment, and 
the land is an exacting master. Moreover, in the past 
the teachers have mostly been trained in towns, and 
have been out of touch with the tillers of the soil. It is 

• Board of Education Memorandum on Courses of work in 
Rural Evening Schools. 



now recognised that our yokels must be approached with 
tact, shown that education will improve their position 
in life, and encouraged to take an interest in the affairs 
of government as represented by their local councils 
and boards. Who is to do it, and how is it to be done ? 
Unfortunately, we must recognise that local or terri- 
torial influence is still an all-powerful factor in country 
Ufe ; and so we are not surprised to find this official 
paper appealing, almost ad misericardiam, to " people of 
influence " to interest themselves in educational matters 
in rural districts. There is rather a flavour of feudalism 
about this, but if it rouses our squires to a sense of their 
responsibilities it will do no harm. 

To come to the pupils and the subjects suggested for 
their instruction, we may admit that the problem, so far 
as it relates to those who are actually in statu pupillari, is 
comparatively simple. Only catch your pupil young 
enough, and you can train him more or less as you will. 
But there are puzzles in the country, nevertheless, that 
a teacher in a town is never called upon to solve. How 
are you to supply the needs of scattered villages in the 
way of continuation schools ? Who is to teach tech- 
nical subjects, especially those relating to rural life and 
the requirements of the local industry ? And how are 
you to appeal to the man, or the emancipated schoolboy 
(if you prefer it), to induce him to continue his education 
after the working day is over ? These are only odd 
items taken at random, but our author has attempted 
to provide an answer in each case. First, we must con- 
centrate our classes — for choice in a place which boasts 
a large and well-stafled school ; so we shall secure 
economy and efficiency at the same time. One is 
tempted to ask if the ploughman will plod his weary 
way to the place of instruction with the regularity that 
is desirable in piu^uing a regular " course " ; but it is 
something to be given the chance. The teacher must 
be a qualified man — that goes without saying— but 
where is he to come from ? It is suggested that the 
county will probably have lecturers for the special 
subjects, who may go about from place to place and 
take the various classes. This seems a sound enougli 
plan, if there are enough of them to go round. And 
then we come to the real difficulty : how to induce the 
adult worker to go to school again ? Plainly, by an 
appeal to his self-interest — at any rate to begin with. 
Teach him, by means of one in his own station of life 
by preference, such things as will improve the value of 
his land and save his money in cultivating it, and such 
scientific knowledge as will show him how to handle 
agricultural machinery ; the Memorandimi is full of 
valuable hints on this point. A general knowledge of 
the keeping of accounts, the advantages of co-operatiyc 
dealing, and the means of transport for produce will 
come in useful ; while the various enactments that 
affect the countryside, such as the constitution a^d 
powers of the Parish Council and Parish Meeting, a^d 
the provisions of the Small Holdings and Allotment i 
Acts, will afford scope for the enterprising lecturer. 

And we must not forget the girls. Ttey must Icam 
the domestic arts ; special, attention must be paid to 
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the first principles of health and nutrition ; they must 
know the price of food and clothing; and (more em- 
phatically than anything else) they must not be educated 
in these matters above their station. " Cottage con- 
ditions *' are to be the Umit of their instruction. We 
must not, however, press this last point too far ; in 
these days of a general stampede to the towns it is 
pardonable if our educators do their best to keep on 
the land those who are still left. 

And who is to pay for all this ? We are solemnly 
warned that the Board's grants are intended for the 
subsidy of teaching that has an educational value — 
combining a knowledge of principle with dexterity in 
practice — but are not meant for the encouragement of 
mere " manipulative skill." But local authorities can 
supply even in this case some portion of the '* residue 
grant " or other funds at their disposal, without 
incurring ofl&cial displeasure, it seems. 

It is a tough job, and we are pleased that the Board 
has tackled it in so plucky a fashion ; but it will take 
a good deal of energy and persistence to carry out their 
reconunendations. The chief difllculty lies dead ahead ; 
in another generation it will be less forbidding, when 
young people, who have received instruction on modem 
and enlightened lines and have profited by it, are them- 
selves parents of children whose turn it is to be educated. 
Other big obstacles will be found in the insufl&cient 
supply of competent teachers and the limitations of 
time and space, even after we have made allowance for 
the discouraging apathy of the ordinary agricultural 
labourer towards self-improvement. But we wish the 
movement every success, and only hope that enough 
driving power exists in our modem squirearchy to 
push it through. 



The Book and Its Writer 



Apologetics 



By R. F. Cholmeley, M .A. 



There is a pathetic charm about the apology which 
Mr. Benson prefixes to the new edition of The Upton 
Letters,^ It is impossible not to sjmipathise with a man 
who has been worried out of a disguise, for the adoption 
of which he gives such excellent reasons — impossible, 
too, not to feel that since the disguise had already been 
penetrated by every one who mattered, he might have 
stuck to it without any one being the worse. Why 
should people have worried him, and why should he 
have minded so much ? However, it is characteristic 
of Mr. Benson to mind ; and after all, if he chooses to 
explain himself now, it is as impertinent to object to 
that as to his original anonymity. Only one cannot 

• Ths VptOH iMtfS, By A. C. Benson. (Smith Elder and 
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help feeling that, while a less sensitive man would not 
have done it at all, a less humble man would have done 
it better. He is so much concerned with the feelings 
he may have hurt, that the reassertion of his opinions 
loses force. He does stick to his guns, but there is a 
suggestion that they are not meant to hit anything in 
particular ; and if that suggestion were taken seriously, 
a good deal of the interest of the book would be gone. 
But it cannot be taken seriously. When a man has for 
some twenty years been an assistant master at Eton, 
what he says about pubUc school education has this 
particular value, that in some form or other it is an 
Etonian view ; and when what he says takes the form 
of criticism he can no more help criticising Eton than 
he can help loving Eton. Whether Mr. Benson meant 
it or not. The Upton Letters is a book about Eton — 
among other things. But just because it is a book about 
Eton, that is to say, a book for which the author owes 
his materials and his quahfications to Eton, it has a 
general value beside which the question whether Mr. 
Benson was or was not deliberately painting Eton is of 
small importance. A great schoolmaster once said : 
" Eton is the only school in England ; all the rest are 
only imitations." A good many people would demur 
to that rather large assertion ; yet if Mr. H. G. Wells's 
comet were to sweep over Eton to-morrow and leave 
all the other schools untouched, can it be doubted that 
the whole of pubUc school education would very soon 
feel the effects ? Or, indeed, if the converse were to 
happen, and that benevolent phenomenon were to 
descend upon all other schools and leave Eton as dry as 
Gideon's fleece, should we not all be back in the old ways 
in a week ? As for Mr Benson's late distressed col- 
leagues, whose withers were by that book so imdesignedly 
wrung, surely they might have credited him with a Uttle 
more imagination, if not with a little less maUce, in his 
portrait painting. These, however, are but the just 
risks of anonymous writing ; there will always be people 
to beUeve that the only reason a man can have for not 
signing his name is that he wants to be disagreeable, and 
that, therefore, anything anonymous is to be taken as 
disagreeable whenever it can be. But Mr. Benson never 
could be really anonymous, and that is the most obvious 
answer to his critics. The reason is partly, as he says 
himself (only he puts it too modestly), that he is so 
recognisable, but partly also a certain want of resolute- 
ness in disguising himself. The Upton Letters is 
the work, not of a man>\ho is determined to be anony- 
mous, but of one who thinks it would be rather nice. 
This would be an unimportant assertion if it did not 
touch upon a quahty which is characteristic not only of 
Mr. Benson's attitude towards his writings, but of nearly 
everything that he writes. It is all so reasonable, so 
good, so attractively expressed, and yet we are never 
quite sure how much he means it. It is obviouslj' 
sincere, but it is not passionate. He wants to express 
opinions, or he wants to see them expressed, and thinks 
that if he tried he could do it well ; and he does do it 
well, but we never get away from the feeUng that he is 
trying. It is probably quite untrue that his artistic 
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sense is more to him than the depth of his convictions : 
but that is the impression left even by The Upton 
LetterSy which contain plenty of convictions rather 
disturbing to the complacent souls of schoolmasters 
and others. Everybody knows by this time what The 
Upton Letters say about public school boys and public 
school education ; and no one, whether he agree alto- 
gether or not, can put down the book without at least a 
profound uneasiness of mind. One can imagine a suc- 
cessful schoolmaster reading it with much the same 
reflections as a man who has all his life shot rabbits, 
and suddenly begins to think about it. The thing 
seemed so natural and even right before ; and now — 
can he ever do it again ? Mr. Benson had answered 
this question for himself ; and though there were many 
who hoped that his answer was not final, and that the 
philosopher might somewhere yet be king, it was not to 
be. He had cast himself for the part of Hamlet, and 
there was an end. 

Hamlet would never have taken the headmastership 
of Eton ; Polonius would have accepted it as his due, 
and would have been supremely at his ease in it. In 
the September nimiber of the Nineteenth Century is the 
substance of an address, delivered in Japan to a Japanese 
audience by the Dean of Manchester, upon ** The Making 
of the English Gentleman." Dr. Welldon is a man of 
much experience as a schoolmaster. He was elected 
headmaster of Dulwich in 1883, at an age when school- 
masters nowadays are expected to be still grappling 
with Infantile Psychology ; he left Dulwich for Harrow 
in 1885, and was headmaster of Harrow for thirteen 
years ; but he can talk of public schools with the placid 
optimism of a mother with her first baby. No doubt 
it is necessary, if we are to explain our institutions to 
foreigners, that we should represent them at their best, 
that we should describe them as we wish them to be 
rather than as they are ; but the Japanese are a very 
intelligent people, and there are parts of Dr. Welldon's 
address which must have made any Englishman in the 
audience rather uncomfortable. A gentleman is a fine 
thing an3nvhere, whether in England or in Japan, and 
there are points in our public school education, even as 
it is, which are worth dwelling upon as having something 
to do with the fabrication of men of honour ; but when 
Dr. Welldon comes to the end of the beaten track and 
pursues the development of schoolboy ethics, and the 
relations of boys and masters, into the paths which 
schoolmasters have to tread, he simply writes as though 
he had never been there. We know, and Dr. Welldon 
must know, that public school education is not one thing 
but two. It is a system, and it is a himian relationship ; 
and it depends for its success upon the adequacy of both 
these things. To confuse them is to fail in understand- 
ing the problem ; and when we are offered the story of 
the boy who said that it was a shame to tell a lie to 
Arnold, *' because he always believed you,*' as proof 
that a system of believing what boys say produces 
truthfulness, we are in for some very bad logic. There 
are very few true generalisations about education ; but 
one is that in the main Youth is on the defensive against 



Age ; and it is only one man in a thousand who gets 
inside the breastwork. Arnold did it, apparently ; but 
that was due not only to Arnold's character, but to all 
the peculiar circumstances of his position. It is quite 
probable that if Arnold had gone from Rugby to Eton 
or Harrow, he would have found it as difiicult as many 
another ; the same thing has certainly happened to 
others, and it is the most disastrous mistake to suppose 
that because Arnold could make boys tell him the truth 
by believing them any other schoolmaster can do the 
same. That way lies the manufacture of Arnoldides 
Chiffers and his kind. Mutual confidence is no more 
part of the public school system than mutual respect ; 
it is even less so. Institutions and traditions may help 
men and boys to respect each other ; they do ; but for 
a boy to be ready to tell a man something which he does 
not want the man to know, and which the man will deal r 
with in his own way — probably a middle-aged way — 
requires a degree of trust which no institutions and no 
traditions can ensure. Certainly the public school 
system does not ensure it ; we may say that the fact 
that it does not is a defect inherent in the system ; it 
probably is, for public schools reflect the morals of 
general society, and general society is not truthful unless 
it knows and approves the use that will be made of its 
admissions ; but to claim for public schools that they 
do the very thing which they hinder is rather stupid. 
As for the rest of Dr Welldon' s description of the virtues 
of the schoolboy, except for one iUiuninating sentence 
in which he says that it is the quality of a gentleman to 
have a horror of anything ungentlemanly, it is Sir Walter 
Scott and the Age of Chivalry over again. He takes 
all the virtues which it is the tendency of public school 
life to distort and travesty, and calls them its products. 
This was all very well for Sir Walter, who was romancing ; 
but when we write romances about public school life 
we produce works like The Hill, which is certainly 
not on the lines of Dr. Welldon's encomium. Why 
should we — schoolmasters and others — say *' the thing 
which is not " about youth ? Youth is absolutely 
charming ; its charm is not in the least due to its vir- 
tues, but chiefly to its simplicity and high spirits. Apart 
from these general qualities — and even these are not 
universal^-one star does not differ more from another 
star in glory than one boy differs from another in a 
thousand ways ; yet when we get them in masses at 
school we talk about their standards of courage, truth- 
fulness, generosity, and so on, in cheerful blindness to 
the fact that having very little really in common but 
simplicity and high spirits, their simplicity lets them 
accept every caricature of those and other virtues which 
masses ever5rwhere delight in, and their high spirits 
lead them to defend their traditions passionately and 
unscrupulously against all comers. This granted, on 
may agree with Dr. Welldon that the public school boy 
generally learns to " play the game " ; and an extra- 
ordinarily interesting game it is, when one has learnt the 
rules. And since Polonius certainly had learnt the 
rules, whereas Hamlet never would, perhaps "all is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds." 
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Educational Quackery 

By Nora C. Usher 

Oiir Uttk systems have their day. 
They have their day and cease to be, 

p' the present day there is much discussion as to the 

St methods to employ in language- teaching, while 

aost every teacher swears by his or her particular 

>'&tem and rejects all others. The old-fashioned 

with their imbecile conversations, are quite 
for the go-ahead twentieth century ; even 
be Berlitz s>'s tern is now somewhat out of date; and a 
score of new methods are struggling for the first place 
in the educational world. The question is frequently 
put to me, ** What methods do you use ? *' and when I 
answer. '* I have no fixed method — absolutely none," 
the questioner looks askance. To teach without a 
nethod^ the idea is madness \ Nevertheless there is 
Qcthod in the madness, for as no physician can cure all 
ais patients by means of one medicine, so no teacher can 
torrect all the ^^aried faults of his pupils by means of one 
aethod. Nay* more than that ; one method cannot 
tven fully meet the needs of one pupil ; for as the doctor 
[langes his prescription as the patient progresses, so 
aust the teacher, as the pupil advances in knowledge^ 
alter his or her method. As the physician makes a dia- 
gnosis of each case, and notes the particulars in his journal, 
prescribing acordingly, so should the teacher ascertain 
nd note the \veak points of each pupil's knowledge* 
kelecting the method best qualified to meet the indi- 
idual need- The same applies to class-teachingp the 
I'bole class being treated as a unit, though, as far as 
' possible, individual attention must be given in addition. 
Let rae illustrate my point by a few examples from 
ay " case- book " : " H. P. Grammar and pronun- 
lation excellent, but cannot converse/' Then follows 
prescription : " Each lesson to consist of thirty 
inutes' conversation; ten minutes speaking alone {i.e., 
by himself or any subject he likes, without any word 
from me) ; twenty minutes reading aloud, and repeat- 
ing what he has read" H, P. is a very remarkable pupil. 
ie IS a mercantile man of middle age, and has been 
studying English by the Toussaine-Langenscheit method 
for iwenly years wtihoui a teacher. It was very interesting 
\io note the result of tw^enty years* diligent and solitary 
Lccording to this method. It proved to be a 
^h theoretical knowledge of the language, which 
put to shame that of most Enghsh men and 
'mmieti of a%'erage education. There was a good ac- 
quaintance with English hterature, and an excellent 
' writing* Pronunciation, entirely acquired from 
r-m, very fair ; but an utter lack of fluency » as 
ky b*' i in the case of a person who has been in 

EiUct ^^ -.. . ih the written language. 
The next case is the exact apposite of H. P. 
" C. L. going to England in three months to takesitua- 
ftion in merchant's oflice. Hiis had course of lessons at 
Berlitz school, and speaks fairly well, but has no know- 



ledge of commercial Enghsh, and is weak in the verbs. 
Must have a stiff course of commercial gmmmar; and 
wTite ten commercial letters for each lesson/* This 
pupil's Enghsh was a product of the Berhtz s^'stem* As 
the Toussaine-Langenscheit is for sohtary study, the 
Berhtz is wholly conversational. The first pupil could 
do everything but talk ; the second could do httle else 
but talk. As I had absolutely to force the first pupil to 
speak, so I had to compel the second to cease chatting 
and give his attention to the dry-as-dust commercial 
details which would be essential for him in London, 

My last example, that of a young girl who had just 
left school, is quite different from the other two : 

" S. K. Well grounded, speaks fluently, but with a vile 
pronunciation. Has studied Otto-Gaspey-Sauer method 
with a German teacher. Special attention to be given 
to a, 0, ih. Must be made to speak slowly, repeat lists of 
words, and learn much by heart/* This was a particu- 
larly difficult pupil. Having worked long and w^ell under 
a practical teacher, she was proud of her fluency, and 
resented being pulled up to correct her pronunciation 
at every other sentence. It is far easier to teach a 
beginner who knows nothing at all than to correct a 
student who has already acquired a bad accent ; and 
inborn tact and attention on the part of the teacher 
accomplish more than the best method under the sun. 
S, K, would have lost patience with any system ; but by 
constantly varying the style and subject of the lessons^ 
while never losing sight of the end in view, success was 
at length attained. 

There is no doubt that it is much easier for the teacher 
to adopt a method ; it is a vast saving of Labour if he can 
use the brain- work of other people and teach automati- 
cally. Occasionally there are pupils who learn best 
automatically, but the examples quoted suffice to show 
how impossible it is to deal with every individual in the 
same way. As the children trained together in ntmibers 
in our great orphanages and asylums all bear to a cer- 
tain extent the stamp of their training, so do the pupils 
in the large language-schools bear the stamp of the system 
they have studied. Every quack medicine does some 
good to somebody, and every method has its advan- 
tages ; but for a teacher or a school to make all pupils 
submit to the yoke of one system is no better than for a 
quack doctor to undertake to cure all illnesses by means 
of the same mixture. Nor is this theory apphcable to 
language- teaching only ; it is more or less the same 
w^th other subjects. To ensure complete success in any 
branch of education there must be variety— for two 
reasons : first, because othenvise the interest of the 
students will flag ; secondly, because the compiler of 
each method has a tendency to ride his own hobby- 
horse to death, and consequently any student confined 
to one method must necessarily get a one-sided view of 
the subject in hand. A good teacher should be ac- 
quainted with all the best methods, selecting from each 
that which he finds most suited to the individual needs 
of his pupils, at the same time supplementing it with 
his own brain-work. But there will have to be a scholastic 
revolution before this plan is adopted. 
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Dogma and the Sermon on the 
Mount 

We sincerely tnist that neither its diffusiveness nor 
unattractive style will prevent this book* from securing 
the serious attention it deserves. It is remarkably fresh 
in substance, independent, and full of thought. In a 
second edition we would plead for condensation, and 
for incorporating the long notes in the text or for rele- 
gating them to an appendix. We should, however, 
premise that the author distinctly warns us that he 
writes for reference rather than for consecutive reading. 
Not least valuable is the thoughtful Introduction, 
in which the writer calls attention to the fact that, 
while men generally ignore in their conduct the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount, they nevertheless accord 
it the tribute of their deepest reverence. His explana- 
tion for this incongruoas blending of admiration with 
neglect is that, while the latter is the outcome of human 
infirmity, the other is due to the unearthliness, or — to 
put it in a more positive form — the " godwardness " of 
this great discourse. *' It is," he says, " steeped from 
beginning to end in a sense of God's fatherly love for, 
and active intervention on behalf of, His creatures " 
(p. II). And in spite of all modem attempts to account 
for existence on exclusively materialistic grounds, this 
thoroughgoing, serene, joyous conviction of God's 
Fatherhood appeals with great power '* to man's in- 
stinctive yearning belief in a God who cares how we do 
fare in this hfe of ours.** Thus the ultimate attractive- 
ness, the secret of its power, lies not in its moral ideal, 
but in its religious dogma of God*s personality and 
character. ** For," he says, *' if the theism of the 
Sermon on the Mount were of the * scientific ' kind, 
or if it were A^ithdrawn from it altogether, the remains 
would be, instead of the glorious teaching which far and 
wide has taken captive men's hearts and minds, a barren 
and unrecognisable husk " (p. 12). And this dogmatic 
basis of the ethical ideal of Christ has, according to our 
author, a very deeply important bearing on the true 
notion of discipleship or imitation of Christ (p. 369). 
** In the light of this fact," he says, ** that the main 
principle l>oth of Christ's teaching and His actions was 
that of the Fatherhood of God, we may realise not only 
the poverty but the falseness of the prevailing popular 
conception of Christianity. In a thousand ways this 
conception is enunciated to the effect that to be a 
Christian is to imitate the conduct of Christ : that 
Christ's revelation to mankind was a revelation of con- 
duct : of a supremely l^autiful example which only needs 
to bo set before unenlightened minds to become at once 
an inspiration and a hope, esi^>ecially if it be supported 
by virtuous lx?ha\nour on the part of those who teach 
it. This is the central affirmation of modern popular 

• Studies in ihs S4fmon on the Mount. By the Rev. the 
Hon. K. Lyttolton. M.A. (Longmans. 1905. 125. nett.) 



Christianity, but to it are added certain denials supposed 
to be corollaries from it. It is constantly said that to 
teach children anything more than this imitation of 
Christ's example is to teach them useless and unprovable 
' dogma ' ; or else a belief in some deeper principle of 
religion is dubbed as mysticism, unsuited to the * plain 
man ' of to-day. And in conduct we find as a fact that 
this view of Christianity very often involves the dis- 
continuance of prayer, ' conduct ' being taken more 
and more to mean morality in relation to our fellow 
men. . . . Now among many remarks that might be 
made on this position, the most obvious is that to imitate 
Christ is to imitate One who first and foremost was reli- 
gious ; that is, whose life was essentially and perpetually 
a life of prayer, and that it is not worthy of rational 
followers of our Master to reckon this prayerfulness 
merely as a separable adjunct to a life of lofty morality. 
But we may go further, and say that just as in His 
teaching when Christ touches on questions of ordinary 
conduct He becomes paradoxical and impossible to obey 
literally, so in His conduct He is impossible to imitate, 
not only because the records of His career are fragmentary, 
but because His actions are not such as can be included 
in any possible ethical code. They refuse to be classified 
into categories or described according to any system, 
and seem almost designed to warn us against imitation 
exupt in the one particular that He spent time in prayer to 
His Heavenly Father " (p. 370). The imitation of Christ, 
therefore, cannot be simply ethical ; it must be above 
all things religious. 

But the author of this book goes much further. He 
regards the sermon as a very striking self-revelation of 
the Speaker alike in His character and in His claims. 
There is, he says, in it " an elevation of tone above the 
highest utterances of man " (p. 33). We are " taken up 
into an air difficult for ordinary men to breathe." The 
problems of human life are treated with a certain " tran- 
quil union of sympathy and detachment " which is in- 
describably impressive (p. 34). Neither denunciation 
nor satire could be as effective a method as this. Denun- 
ciation does not win nor satire nourish. But in this 
Sermon on the Mount, " with a certain easy mastery 
over all the elements of the question. He measures the 
comparative value of each, and allots to each human in- 
stinct its legitimate range as determined by eternal truth. 
He has far too complete an understanding of men simply 
to judge and disapprove. But this very warmth of 
sympathy makes all the more impressive the majestic 
supremacy with which He substitutes the permanent 
for the ephemeral, the heavenly for the mundane ; and 
by contrast impresses on our souls the inadequacy of the 
one and the glorious perfection of the other" (p. 35). 

As to the personality of the Speaker, Mr. L5^telton 
writes : ** The Galilean carpenter begins His great dis- 
course by affirming that the most vexatious and de- 
pressing of life's trials is pregnant with blessing, but 
that the blessing depends on it being borne ' for His sake.' 
Wlience ^-as this astounding assurance prompted?" 
(p. 112). To this inquiry, left unansvrered here, the solu- 
tion is given at the close. When the words are reached. 
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■' Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord : . /' 
""we are at once brought to the idea of a positive out- 
^spoken recognition of His divine claims " (p. 342). And 
again on the words " Many will say unto Me in that 
<lay ..." '* The fatal defect here spoken of is the absence 
-of a certain personal relation to Christ " (p. 350). 

Space forbids us to refer to the admirable passages 
with which the book abounds. We are persuaded 
that any who are called upon to read this portion 
of St. Matthew with inteUigent scholars will find Mr. 
Lyttelton's essays most suggestive and helpful. 



Two School Arithmetics 

This book • is for the pupil who wishes to learn. The 
treatment is unconventional ; sets of examples to 
pattern are not prominent, and the typography is almost 
uniform throughout. The author's desire is to en- 
courage thought rather than mechanical faciUty. For 
this purpose heuristic methods are employed, but judi- 
cious telling is not excluded. Yet the pupil is never 
told when he is able to do the thinking for himself. He 
is expected to understand illustrations from manual 
work and geometry, and is occasionally rewarded with 
a quip from some of the old Diaries. 

When the curriculum was less crowded and school 
life passed more leisurely the pupil taught himself from 
his text-book. Mr. Smith hopes for a return of the golden 
age, and prepares the pupil to answer the teacher's 
questions instead of asking both to rush for pen and 
mk. The Anschauungkreis of the pupil is carefully 
considered (most authors forget that their readers may 
be girls); the examples are not entirely bucolic — they 
deal with other subjects than toffy, nuts, cows, and 
cricket averages. The day pupil with wider interests 
is not entirely sacrificed to the boarder. 

A teacher will require some time to become acquainted 
with the book, but when acquaintance is estabhshed we 
T>elieve he will Uke it. 

This book of exercises t is for the pupil who has to pass 
aa examination. It appears more fitted for the junior 
forms of pubUc schools than for the newer secondary 
schools where pupils will already have undergone some 
process of selection. To a large extent an adaptation 
of the author's larger works, the volume follows the 
general scheme of the Mathematical Association. Speci- 
men solutions with rough checks are given, and standard 
forms and rules are emphasised. The contents could 
with advantage be pnmed : Troy-weight should dis- 
appear ; true discount, present worth and stocks are 
out of place ; clock and pipe problems should be treated 
as conundrums. A word of remonstrance may not be 
out of place as to the English employed in some of the 

• A New Junior Arithmetic. By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 
X + 222 pp. (Methuen and Co. 25. 6d.) 

t Junior Arithmetic, By W. G. Borchardt, M. A., B.S. xlviii + 
221 pp. (RiviDgtons. 2s.) 



questions. The "unattached participle" seems to 
flourish on Mathematical soil : e,g,j on p. 92 we read, 
" Dividing {sic) the number obtained from the second 
and third figures by 25, the quotient gives the number 
of sixpences. . . .*' 

The book will meet the ideals of those teachers who 
regard arithmetic as a written exercise and do not expect 
enterprise of the pupil. It will stimulate no one's 
imagination, but it will do much to get the pupil through 
his examination. 

Without seeking to disparage either of these books, 
we would say that the Arithmetic of the future has still 
to be written. The day-pupil, an increasing quantity, 
requires two books : one, from which he learns, for use 
in school ; the other, a set of exercises, for home work. 
In school, time should be equally divided between oral 
and written work. The former should treat of what is 
new, the latter should test what has lately been taught. 
Home work should consist of written work on familiar 
subjects. 

The contents require more pruning. An Arithmetic 
is not a descendant of Mangnall's Questions, The difl&- 
culties of the teacher, who has to work with his back to 
a class, must be met. The necessity for keeping dis- 
ciphne often leads to too much written work. The 
typography often suffers from crowding and causes 
eye-strain. 

Finally, an Arithmetic should not cater for the self- 
educator or the future teacher. The explanation is 
frequently more difl&cult than the problem. Assuming 
that a pupil will face difl&culties, which should be 
graduated, and remembering that the perspective is of 
importance, a thoughtful author can rescue us from 
the danger of over-teaching. 



Minor Notices 

Golden Numbers. A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls. 
Selected and arranged by Mrs. P. A. Bamett. (Long- 
mans. School Edition, 15. ^d. Prize Edition, 25.6^.) 
There have been of late many selections of good poetry 
for various classes and ages of readers. Mrs. Barnett's 
is certainly among the best. Two things may be said about 
it, it contains nothing hackneyed, although all are good, and 
it bears the impress of the mind of one who knows English 
poetry thoroughly. It has individuality too. We should not 
all of us have chosen the same examples. Some of us would 
have taken less from Newbolt, excellent though his work is, 
and more from Sir Francis Doyle, whose " Private of the 
Buffs," and **The Red Thread of Honour " are at least equal to 
" The Wreck of the Birkenhead,'* We might have taken other 
lyrics from Scott, and that best of his lays, the Outlaw's 
song in " Rokeby " ; and I fear that Matthew Arnold might 
have been neglected. But all this is only to say that 
Golden Numbers sets us about among our old volumes, and 
wakes us up to old favourites almost forgotten. Our wish 
is that readers who are not old enough to reseek the old, 
will be impelled to seek what is still new to them. 

There is an obvious misprint in the title on p. 72 ; 
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" Bugles *' suggests a modem military camp rather than a 
mediaeval castle. 

A Heuristic Arithmetic. Part I. Method and Examples. 
By Clifford Granville, B.A., and C. E. Rice, M.A., 
both of West Heath School, Hampstead. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. 25. 6d.) 

The aim of the writers is to carry beginners in arithmetic 
to the end of the " Compound Rules." The method is 
original. Numeration gUdes imperceptibly into Addition 
and Subtraction and still on to Multiplication and Division. 
Each simple operation is looked at from every possible 
point of view, and only very stupid or inattentive children 
could in the end fail to understand thoroughly the meaning 
of the more or less conventional manipulations with which 
they finally deal. " There are no water-tight compart- 
ments," and there is an avoidance of " mere cram and 
mechanical working in the dark." 

Just as " rules " are avoided, so is any working distinction 
between abstract and concrete numbers. Abstract and 
simple concrete numbers are first used for oral teaching, 
and compound concrete numbers are reserved for written 
work. 

Methods never seen except in classrooms are avoided, 
and everyday operations used, e.g., in subtracting, 
25. 5^. from £iy the "change " is made out as it would be 
over the shop counter. It is, however, of doubtful advan- 
tage to subtract 25. ^d. from 185. ^d. in the same manner. 
As for units, in all money operations half-sovereigns and 
sixpences are freely used. Thus, what is written as 17s. 
is called one half-sovereign and 7 shillings and the work 
seems to gain in simplicity thereby. There are several 
other unconventionahties. ** Tables " are not learned by 
heart, but worked out by careful study of series (for multi- 
plication), and practical studies of actual weights and 
measures — the latter from made or borrowed models. 

It is difficult to describe adequately a book so varied, and 
so different from the ordinary " Arithmetic." It should be 
examined by teachers who, if they cannot agree with every- 
thing said, will get new ideas. 

There is a printer's error at the end of the Table of Con- 
tents. The words ** Examples " and ** Answers " are 
transposed. 

McDougalPs Suggestive Arithmetic, Books I. and II. 
(McDougall's Educational Co., London and Edin- 
burgh, gd. each nett.) 

A book somewhat on similar Hnes as that of Messrs. 
Granville and Rice but much simpler and easier, as well as 
shorter, and adapted for the use of still younger pupils. 
We have received the teachers' edition. The corresponding 
pupils' book costs 2d. or 3^. per part according as it is in 
paper or cloth cover. 

A mold* s Shilling Arithmetic. By J. P. Kirkman, M.A., 

and J. T. Little, M.A., Assistant Masters, Bedford 

Grammar School. (Edward Arnold, is.) 

Those who use this book are recommended to leave out 

the first chapter entirely. It makes some little show of 

theory, so stated as to be confusing to any reader. ** Proofs " 

of the expansion of a^ - b^ and (a - b)^, — (a + b)^ is not 

noticed — are made by the use of numbers, and worked out 

graphically, not by the safe easy meth ds of Euclid II. but 



by means of clumsy figures hard to remember. Fractions 
are used in this unfortunate introductory chapter, though 
they form the substance of chap. iii. Other faults, not 
so glaring, occur throughout the book. One case will be 
enough. On squared paper a result is supposed to be read 
correctly to two decimal places. 

Decimals are properly placed before Vulgar fractions 
and an introduction is given to contracted methods of cal- 
culation. The examples are of an ordinary kind and cover 
the usual range of subjects. There is also a section on 
simple equations. 

Elementary Chemistry, Experiment and Theory. Part 
I. Physical. By F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. Hedky. 
(Clarendon Press. 3s.) 

This book is very full of good material. It contains 
chapters on the metric system, mensuration, the use of 
accurate measuring instruments, elementary manipulation 
and the making of apparatus, and all that follows as an 
introduction to chemistry proper, such as the properties 
of soHds and fluids and the usual laws that can be deduced 
by experiment. The method of the book is very thorough. 
Each section begins with a series of preliminary questions 
by which the pupil can discover what he knows already 
and what more he is intended to learn. This is followed 
by a series of practical experiments whose results are to 
be carefully noted and deductions drawn. Rough notes, 
after inspection, are to be expanded and put into a per- 
manent form. Finally, there are a few luminous notes 
helping towards a clear view of the work done. No undue 
help is given in the text, as the pupil is to be induced, if 
possible, to think for himself. 

The examples are numerous, and as the intention of the 
authors is to keep the class together, additional problems 
are given for the quicker workers. If boys of fourteen 
(or more, as we think) wish to learn scientific method, they 
can have no more stimulating manual. 

It is important to note that while the matter is well 
arranged and the diagrams clear, the publishers have aided 
by supplying good t5rpe and stout paper. 

Just before Bedtime, Six songs for children. Words by 
Elphinstone Thorpe. Music by J. M. Capel. 

The first and best of these, ** Stilton Hall," is strongly 
reminiscent of Gilbert and Sullivan, indeed that may be said 
to constitute its merit. The rest are pleasing enough but 
distinctly commonplace musically, while the words are not 
uproariously funny. 

Six Pieces for Violin and Piano, By Carl Bohm. 

Four are examples of the old dance forms, Rigaudon, 
Bourr6e, Gavotte, Sarabande. They are well adapted for 
their instrument and should prove serviceable to playeis 
not far advanced in the art. The Gavotte and Bourr^c arc 
particularly attractive and will repay practice bestowed 
by the student. A Valse, 6tude, and Capricdo demand 
rather more skill, but they are worth commending to the 
notice of teachers and pupils. 

Garland of Songs for Unison Singing. Edited by Dr. 
McNaught. 

There are nine songs in this collection: (i) ««The Songs 
our Fathers Loved." (2) "Let the Hills Resound." 
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(Brinley Richards.) (3) "Long, Long Ago.'* (4) "The 
Lass of Richmond Hill." {5) "Good Morrow, Gossip 
Joan." (6) •* AU Through the Night." {7) " With Jockey 
to the Fair." (8) "Auld Lang Syne." (9) " God save 
the King." 

These are well adapted for their purpose with the excep- 
tion of No. 2, which is more pretentious but less satisf)ring 
than the rest ; moreover, the pitch is decidedly high for 
young voices, and the words in places are by no means 
vocal. " All Through the Night," has a strange but not 
beautiful accompaniment to the third and fourth verses. 

Novello's School Songs in Two and Three Parts. 

These are graduated in order of difficulty. Two songs for 
Grade 11. by Charles Hoby— "A Sailor's Song of the Sea," and 
" Name of England," ought to meet with favour ; we prefer 
the former : the sUght suspicion of the traditional horn- 
pipe in the accompaniment is very suggestive. "A Gipsy 
Pair " (Karel Bendl) is written in the accepted fashion of 
such music, but shows some freshness and originahty in 
its treatment. Some care will be required in performance. 
" A Cradle Song " (Walford Davies) for three voices is quite a 
gem of its kind. It is simple without being trivial, and will 
test the powers of a choir that endeavours to do justice to 
the song. " To Blossoms " (H. E. Button) is a neat setting of 
HeiTick's words for two sopranos and an alto, unaccom- 
panied, which will repay the attention it demands to bring 
out the little points of detail which form its charm. • * To the 
Rain in Summer" (Wendt,S.S.A.),is a rather conventional 
setting of words by Dr. W. C. Bennett, hardly suitable for 
schools owing to the demand made upon the low notes of 
the altos. 

Score-Reading Exercises, By Emily Raymond. (Novello.) 
This branch of musical study is confined to professional 
musicians for the most part, and even among these less 
jimf^ and attention is given to it than in former years. It 
is a study worthy of labour, it enables one to have a broader 
grasp of the composer's ideas and his method of treating 
them. These exercises will be found very useful ; they 
arc arranged in order of difficulty, and likewise offer con- 
siderable variety in style. 

Th€ Home Education Series. Vol. I. Home Education. 
By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, and Co. 3s. 6d. nett.) 

This important work, the first of five, is already so well 
known and appreciated that comment upon it becomes 
almost superfluous. Ambleside, associated with the names 
of Wordsworth and Arnold, receives a further link with 
educational matters through the labours of this earnest, 
thoughtful and eloquent worker. Ripe experience, wide 
knowledge of what others have done and proposed, sanity 
of treatment, are only a few among the many quaUties that 
stand revealed in Miss Mason's writings. The Parents' 
Educational Union has a right to congratulate itself on so 
fascinating a presentation of its views. 

Where all is so excellent it is as hard a task to select 
excellences as defects for conmient. ** The proper function 
of the mind of the young scholar is to collect material for 
the generalisation c^ after life," Miss Mason wisely points 
oat in criticising the exaction from such scholars of original 



essays upon abstract subjects. At the same time, her 
remark must not be taken as condemning composition of a 
descriptive or narrative character, which is quite within 
the powers of young children, and corresponds on the 
efferent side to reception of knowledge on the afferent. 

Miss Mason cannot be classified. She criticises freely the 
shibboleths of the various schools of thought and extracts 
wisdom from wherever it is found. We think, however, 
she has acted unwisely in naming an important series of 
five books as she has. The title is a misnomer. 



A New Interpretation of Herbart's Psychology and Educa- 
tional Theory through the Philosophy of Liebniz. By John 
Davidson, M.A., D.Phil. (Blackwood. 55. nett.) 

Several new English works on Herbart have appeared 
during the last few years, but this is the only one that, 
leaving aside discussion of the minute details of educational 
procedure, and avoiding exhortation and enthusiasm, 
attempts to grapple with the metaphysical and psycho- 
logical basis on which Herbartianism is supposed to rest. 

The work is somewhat academic, a fact explicable from 
its origin as a university thesis. It is never Ukely to be 
popular, except possibly in Scotland, where the taste for 
metaph3rsical discussions is not extinct. Nevertheless 
we consider the work one of great importance as filling an 
undoubted gap in Herbartian Uterature. 

Space forbids a discussion of Dr. Davidson's able and 
ingenious correlation of Herbart with Leibniz. '* Will 
springs out of the circle of thought " : this maxim he 
claims to be as impUcit in Leibniz as it is explicit in Herbart. 
There are able chapters on ** The Fallacy of Formal Educa- 
tion," and on ** Individuahty and Many-sided Interest " — 
the latter should be read by all those who are unacquainted 
with Herbart's clear recognition of Individuality, and 
accuse him of ignoring it. The final chapter discusses 
" Interest versus Self -Realisation as the First Principle of 
Education," and decides in favour of the former. '* Her- 
bartian ' interest ' is as much a self-realisation as anything 
can be," while the formula " interest " has an advantage 
over its rival in directing men's outlook away from the self. 

The study of the ** science of education " is increasing, 
and such a work as the present is a welcome contribution 
to the volumes that deal with fundamental problems. 

New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. Emil Reich. Plu- 
larch's Lives. Translated by W. R. Frazer. 263 pp. 
The Thecetetus and Philebus of Plato. Translated and 
explained by H. F. CarhiU, M.A. xxv + 203 pp. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. Each, cloth, 35. 6d. nett: 
leather, 45. 6d. nett.) 

The new classical library is an attractive series, and offers 
another of many inducements nowadays to those " with 
little Latin and less Greek " to make themselves acquainted 
with classical literature in translations. The Plutarch's 
Hves included in Mr. Frazer 's volume are Alexander, 
Pericles, Caesar and ^Emilius Paulus. This book has foot- 
notes but no introduction. Mr. Carhill's work is more 
ambitious, for besides a vigorous and clear introduction in 
which he demolishes Zeller's theory of the interpretation 
of Platonism he has two other essays on ae two difficult 
dialogues of Theaetetus and Philebus which certainly help 
to make them more interesting. 
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An Elementanr Treatise oa the Theoiry and Praotioe 

of Suolid. With numerous Exercises and Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 

Am Edition with Answers is puhlishtd for the use of Teachers only 

The present edition has been revised and re-arrangcd throughout in 

aecovdance with the most recent methods of teaching the subject. New 

diagrams and new exercises, which number over one thousand, have been 

added. U^st published. 

By S. CHRISTINE BOYD 

L4Ue Inspector in Modem Languages and Oral Examiner in French 

for the Civil Service in Natal 

Word Pictures in Rhyme 

(Causeries Bimees.) With the 1 ext in Ordinary and in Phonetic 
Type. Illustrations, and Teachers Supplement. Crown 8vo. 
A collection of simple, original causeries for children beginning to learn 
the French language, printed in phonetic and in ordinary type, and accom- 
panied by illustrations specially drawn for the work. A supplement for 
teadiers. explaining the principles on which the book is based and giving 
hints for its use, is also included. i/ust published. 

By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc. and W. H. SALMON, B.A.. B.Sc. 

Exercises in Physics Is. 

For the Use of Sohools. Crown 8vo. 
An Edition with Answers is published for the use of Teachers only. 
A series of carefully graduated examples for home work or class w ork 
whether a science text-book is used or not [Just published. 

By H. C. WYLD, B.Litt. 

Baines Professor of the English Language and of Philology in the 

University of Liverpool 

Historical Study of the Mother Tongue 

An Introduction to Philological Method. Crown Ivo. 
The object of this book is to give, not the history of our language, but 
some indications of the point of view from which the history of a language 
should be studied, and of the principal points of method in such a study, 
and to prepsu« the way for the beginner to the study of at least some of 
the great writers. [Just published. 

THATCHER and SCHWILL'S 

General History of Europe 

Revised and adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and 
Schools, tqr ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Christ Church. Oxford. 
With Bibliographies, Maps, Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo. 
Complete 9s. ; or Part I. THE MEDiiEVAL Period (350-1500), 5s. ; 
Part IL The Modkkn Period (i 500-1900), 5s. 
The two parts of this book may now be obtained separately as shown 
above. [Just publi ^hed. 

For the 1907 Joint Afatriculation Examination of the Universities of 

Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

Edited by G. NORWOOD, B.A. 

Lecturer in Classics in the Victoria University, Manchester 

The Andromache of Euripides 2s. 6d. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 

Edited by PERCY URE, B.A. 

Assislant-Lecturer in Greek, University Colleg e, Cardiff. 

Selections from Thucydides 2s. 6d. 

J^PP^J^- (Cgiapteps 80-68 and 60-106 [end].) 

With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary and Maps. [Just published. 
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Complete Latin-English Dictionary 

Bated oa the Works of ForcelliAi mad Freuad. With Tables 
of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and a Die- 
tioamry of Proper Names. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Medium 8vo. 22nd Edition. I6s. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary 

With a Separate Dictioaary of Proper Names, Tablet of 
Romaa Moneys, 9c. Thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written. Edited by Sir Wm. Smith and T. D. Hall. M.A. The 
Etymological portion by John K. Ingram, LL.D. Square i2mo, 
7s. 6d. 

A First Latin-English Dictionary 

By A. C. AiNGKRjM. A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; late Assistant- 
Master at Eion. Large Crown 8vo. 2s. %A^ 

Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary 

Compiled from Oiiginal Sources. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., 
and T. D. Hall, M.A. 5th Impression. Med um 8vo. I6s. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary 

Abridged from the above Work, by Sir Wm. Smith and T. D. 
Hall, M.A., for the use of Junior Classes. 19th Impression. 
Square i2mo. 7t. 6d. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dic- 
tionary, for Schools 

By A. C. AiNGER, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, and the late H. G. WiNTLE, M. A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. This Gradus is on a new plan, intended to simplify 
the Composition of LAtin Verses by Classical Meanings, selected 
Epithets and Synonyms, &c. Crown 8vo. 9t. 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography 
and Geography 

Compiled from Sir Wm. Smith's lai^er Dictionaries. In great part 
re-written by G. E. Marindin, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, sometime Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
With over 800 Woodcuts. Thoroughly Revised Edition. 8vo. 
I8t. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary 

With 200 Woodcuts. In great part re-written by G. E. 
Marindin, M.A., sometime Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
28th Impression. Crown Svo. 7t. 6d. 

Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities 

Bated on Sir Wm. Smith's larger Dietionary, and Ineor- 
porating the Results of Modeni Reteareh. Edited by F. 
Warrk Cornish, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. With 
over iicx) Illustrations taken from the best examples of Ancient 
Art. Medium Svo. 2 It. 

Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities 

Abridged fr^m Sir Wm. Smith's larger Dictionary. With 200 
Woodcuts. 13th Edition. Crown Svo. 7t. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 



SHERRATT & HUGHES 



THE FAIRIES' JESTS AND OTHER PLAYS 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

By AMY H. LANGDON 

With Music by CECILE HARTOG 

Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 

"The Plays possess a merit not usually attached to those written for boys 
ris. Miss Hartog's music is admirable."— /^^e/zV// H^orld. 



A HANDBOOK OF FREE STANDING GYMNASTICS 

{iaeoipormtiiig the Syttmbus of itt Bomnt oi EducMiioa) 

For Teachers in Elementary Schools 
and Kindergarten 



Adopted by the Ling Association of Trained Teachers of Swedish Qymnastics 

4^0, 1 40 pages y including I lluslrations. Diagrams and Tables 
3Sm Gdm net, postage 4.d. extra 

" This is a useful handbook for teachers of drill and gymnastics in elementary 
schools." — Oxford Magazine. 

"A book which should prove of utility to teachers in elementary and kindergarten 
sch ool s. ' ' — Birmingham Post. 

" The usefulness of such a book is incontestable." — Guardian. 



SHERRATT & HUGHES, 60 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, VV.C 
AND 27 STANN STREET, MANCHESTER 



ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.'S LIST 






Books for Students and Teachers 

TACITUS, A NO OTHER ROMAN STUDIES. 

By Ga-to:^ BoiSSiBi, Professor ut Latm Eloquence at the 
CoDcgc ck Frftoce. Translmtod by W, G. Uotchinson, Demy 

Ss'.-' .f?.. net. 
Z' — " M- Boissier ik<ficbes ihe educationai *nd pclstical en* 

%!.*;) r icicas. mnd deduces ils probable elTect, both oh bis concep- 

tion 1 111 iv and his- aitisTir h-Tnftling of it- He traces the historians 
fcf iiu'xiAl t^iT-jcr, and sho^vs ns ilnt cijjustjj and th« orator reappeantig in ibc 
wriiiT Hr .:i?cu^5cs hJ5 rcli^cns tciiels* his prtjudiees, his ^iittjtijde 
tOAAiil:> phiJo^cjph^t his opieion of the Imperial s^rstetn^ his relation to his 
,p-p;j#'iirsj.ors, und his relation to the modcrti hJstori«in. * * * M. Boissief 
Lij b^n l-iri^ known lorcadei^ ■ ^lyas a shrewd and sympftlhetic 

cr.tic. j^ni Uip'^e q^ial lir-s ^rf a a^ ever m Ihe preseni stildf, 

»*^ich 1^ i!'*3,y5 inKneitm^ and '^ , uj^gcstive . . . a comprehensive 

lUJriijrnt of Ihe julifin fflcts, iititi a bisnc .Aivd librral survey cf rhem»" 

^THE AGAMEMNON OF JESCHYLUS. By 

^^m Rev. Ed wakdTh RING, late Ueadma^teroMlppiagham, Trans- 
^B l;^tcTi in 10 English Verse. Crown Svo, full Ump leather, los. 6d 
F nci cloth, j'j. ^d. net. 

L BEXTI PROPERTI OPERA OMNIA. With 

^H a Comraentary by H, E. IK tle». M.A.^ Fellow of New ColUgep 

^^1 Ojiford. Kitra crown S.c^ S^. 6d. net. 

^^H M*nnM£ P^nt —**Th*t very best English edition." 

^^B SdU^ GttMrdiart. — '*A volume which will at once t&ke its pUce a^ a 

^^Krl^tk nmnng classics. " 

[ PSYCHOLOGY, An Introductory Study of the 

^^ c r . , , , . . r . ^ 1 , r , - ( ^Q|j ^f H u ms^ CoDsciou^o e^ . By J am tts 
^^H Head of the Department oi Psjchology* 

^^H igo. Second Edit ion revised. Demy 8vo, 

^^H y%^ UL net, 

^^^P VsriktJUtg Past^'**Yhe most conme^ rational, and convincing analysis 
^^fkfa difficult and still debiiiiibte science we ha,ve as yet bciDoitue acquainted 

^THE SUBCONSCIOUS. A Study m Descriptive 

PAy^rhology. By Professor J AbT Row. Extra crown Svo, jos, 6d. 

Th« n^m Df Th? book is to give a clear exposition of the nature and signl^ 
dcswioi of :be §ubcoQscious factors m every d*iy m-*ni.il pn^cesscs. 

ETHICS AND MORAL SCIENCE. By L. Levy- 

IBnuHL. Translated fjv Elizabkth Lek. Deniv Svo, 6s. net, 
RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN 
A S^' '—' ' ' niled iQ preitnt lo a large public the salieui leaturea of 
^ Religions of the Human Race. Fcap. Svo, is. net 
I [ je. Now Ready 

■ttMlSM. By Ed WARD Clodd, Author of "The Story of Crea- 
PXn 
THE 
THE 
MAG 



■The 



IMISM. 

INTHEISM. By James Allanscn Pigtoh, Author of 
Re'^i»^ion of tbe Universe/' 
fTHE RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA, By Prof. Gilbs, 
Lt- t'.. Profossot of Chlntsti in the University of Cambridge. 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Jane HAanjsON, 
urer at Newrjham College, Cambridge, Author of**Pto- 
nena to Study of Greek Religion/' 
MAGIC AND FEffSHISM. By Dr. A. C Hadoon, F.R.S., 

LcciLirrr on Ethnology at Cambridge University, 
HINDUISM. By Dr. ll, IX BARNEtr, of the Department of 

Orienral Literature, British Museum. 
THE MYTHOLOGYOF ANCIENT BRITAIN AND JRELAND. 
j It C m AJilJfcs Sqvi nf , Author of * ' The Mythology of the British 

THf HON OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. By 

'■J 5 Gt PrM jfF,:i. laie vt Uie British Mnseum. 
SCftr^LJ^r-^ AVIAN RELIGION. By WjLLrAM A, Craigie, Joint 
Edit tr nf the *' Oxford English Dictioriary." 
, CELTIC RELIGION. By Vtot Anwvl. Frofessor of Welsh at 
the University College, Aherystwitb, 



THE NATURE STUDENT'S NOTE BOOK. 

Containing Nature Notes, Diary. Classification of Plants, Traes, 
Animals, and Insects in detail. By the Rev, Caoou S tiward, 
M.A., and Alice E. Mitchsll. Interleaved with writing paper, 
Fcap, 8voj 2s. net. 

Prixe Books 

THE ROYAL STORY BOOKS 

Few books can have received hi|ijher pr;irielha,n thes*;* Mr, LAURENCE: 
GOMME's collections of genuine *-'i.ti,ict!i from the whcjje range of Ktigtish 
romantic hterEture iUusinating the reigns of Enghsh monarchs from the 
Cotjqutfst to Queen Vic^totia, have met with an enthu?^ialllic reception 
frofn young and old alike. I be Author*s hope that they would enable 
readers to btf acquainted with some of the getiis of English romance has 
certainly been fulfilled. Now re iisued in a new and handsome binding, 
gilt ba^^k and side cover design tncolotirs, and burnished edges, price 35* 6d, 
earh 
THE KING'S STORY BOOK, lllastrated by Har at son Miller. 

Paii Afali G'jitf/ff.^** A more striking coHection of stories of daring and 
valour was ni*vrr got t>ctwtfen two book covers/' 
THE QUEEN*S STORY BOOK. Blustrated by W. R Robik- 

SON. 

Pail Maii Gateft€,-^*' A pageant of historic romanoe which it would be 
ditficult to fqufd.'' 
THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK, Illustrated by H, S. Banks, 

Weekiy Sun. — " * Tht* Princes Storv Rook " is the stnry book of the year.'* 
THE PRINCESS S STORY BOOK, Illusiraied by Helew 

ST«ATtOM. 

IV^rid, — '* It is/ar tx^e/Ienct the volume for a gift book or prlie-** 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
HAROLD. By Lord Lvtton, Edited by G, Ladeenck GoMMl. 

Fully illnstrated, 
READING ABBEY. By Charles Macfarlane. Edited by G. 
Laurencf Gommi?. Fully illnstrated. A romance dealing 
with the reign of King Stephen* 

FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTHERS 

GRIMM. Translated by Mrs. Edgar Lctcas. Illtrstrated with 
100 Drawings by Arthijr Rackham, with Frontispiece. Title 
Page and Cover Design hthographed in Colours. Large square 
Svo, 35 6d. net. 

NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL 

GARDENS- Being some account of Vertebra ted Animals, 

with Special Reference to those usually to be seen in the 

Zootof^ical Society^ Gardens in London and similar Instil tit inns. 

By Frank E. Bsi>r>ARD« F,R.S- Illastrated by Gamsiek 

BoLTOi* and WtNiFUfiD AtfSTKN, Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

LaHdand Water. — ' It would be difficult to find a better guide tO the 

mammals, birds ^ and reptiles represented in m^st Eoological gardens than 

thts volume. The whole work is of the highest order'* 

BY ERNKST THOMPSON SETON 

ANIMAL HEROES. VViih over 300 DrawiDgi by 

the Author. jO^ p^gea. Svov price 6s. net, 

Dtfiy T^kgraph, — " A most delightful book, embelHshed by quite won* 
derful iUuiitrations.'' 

Purti^k. — '* I yive it as my opinion that as a writer about aainialf 
TitOMPj^os Seton can't be beaten.'* 

MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By Ermest 

Thompson Seton, Wilh many Drawings by the Author in 
half-tone and tine. 3a. net. 
Daily Ex^rrn.^'* A more charming and pathetic animal siory was never 
writterj, cvijn by [h:it sympi^he-uc s rude at of wild ItfQ Thompson Seton," 

TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Beinsr the Adventures 

of Two Boys who Lived as Indians and What they Learned, 
With over 300 Drawings, Written and Illustrated by Eknest 
Thompson Seto?*^ Post Svo, doth. 6s, net. 
Cim^9 MemLi. — '*From tb^ delighr and envy which this book has 

awakened in ua, we c^in imngioe the unalloyed pleasure with which 11 will 

be devoured by all t>i3ys.'* 
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A COMPLETE LATA LOG L*£ OP ffOOA'S arrange J in dsuei ti'itA Anaiytual Netas and Briff Rnntwi ii -Vjpip ^tadjr aite a LIST OF 

AXXOUAXEMEXTS 0/ BOOKS m h tJiufd during iAe AutMmn- 

CONSTABt^E'S MONTHLY B OOK lABT will 1>b g ent reifulai'lyt i>OBt fr©«^ If dttVtix«d. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Lit! , 16 James StrecC, Haymarktt, S.W, 




JRTISER 



BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 

BR£AM*ft BUILDtKGS, CHANCERY LAHE. EX. 

D4r AH& Mvmsisa qlassbs. 

tmtVeJtSlTY OF LONDON. -C^jffiptrtt Coitri^ ot Inumoltoii foi 
EJEftOiiiiJiiJon* fof (h9 Sc^tncr. Arn, and L«v Defn««« 

Sf 1 LASSES in pvcrv Bmfich. with fY > W, WeU 

LECfL^REti <jo I'oUtiruJ Ecof>«mv» Comroifrci^t GeQ;f^m|ili]f, Comsion 
LATIN, Grc<^k, tVnth, (irrmwv, Spanish, kulum, «id Eofili^h. 






Uadttrlakm «vttry desert ptiun i \ 
And RIAke^ a M|>f < 

Prospect UWi* {with rT H'tttTMtit !l]tl-.trri.trrri-*, 

At^l>tti»!»^GEORGE OVER, IHK KL uuv t Kl'SS. HUGBY, 

SECOND HAND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

Ji^ TuKltheti CLEARANCE LJST OF EDUCATIONAL 
BOOIC5 ofiercd in nu-Tvltpri at v_*ry low iiHie^* 

A Short !»«i of SECOND HAND LEXICON?, HIGH- 
CLASS CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL BOOKS, 
fcctnlly piirchAi«tl. 

Gmlb *ii4 post ftet ffcni H. G. GADNE Y, 

1 TURL STRUT, OXPOtD 



Ptoit Svo^ strongly bound, price 7^. 

Cil^REIY'S GRADUS. 

•* 6EADDS AD PARN ASSUH," vith the English Meanings. 

Ktvktd, Comcltd, *ni Ancnciitad by a Member il tb* Uolv-tnUy «f Cambtld|« 



Lmdsn: PuMisbed bTtha SriTiotatu* CovrAHir, Stitian»rv' Httl, I ui1(*le HO). 

TKc LING ASSOCIATION 

(Of Trained Teacli«r» of Swedish QyninaslkA^ 

Pfw»dffU—W^ Ai^tsj^it. M.R* B.S.. lOmduAi* of Central Icu^iutr, 
5tOCkKolm>> 34 Dorsei Square* N.W, 

yi4*-Prtsidmi~Mlu U, Staksfkus. 37 Lanidowne Rood, Bcdfotd. 

Tfwjvrri^— Mils E« BAKXIl, jO Plifiiptciix Road, Bfondcsbiiry, K. W. 

£ditt^— Miss R, V. DavIek, 19 BristOfs Grcrre. Crouch End, N. 

firyvMf^'^Miss HAKKiUdSOK* 19 Brmtom Grove, Croueh End* N. 

EximinalioDS held for SwrdUh Gjrmnasticr Teach frs* DiploiDft, and 
far Swedish DriU Certificaic for Tenciicr* in Elementary Schools and 
KiDderg^lens^ Principal of Sqhoob &nd Colleger supplied with 
Certificated Teachers. 

Fof Terms of Mcmberahip* Conditions of Exsmipaiion* Entntnce 
Forms, SyUabiiA, &Ck» apply lo the Secret AMf* 

8eCOND*HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES! 

NEW BOOKS AT 2B PER CENT. DISCOUNT] 

Books for ALL Examinations (Eleraeotary and Advanced} supptJed. 

«ENT ON APPROVAL. L^STS FREE. STATE WANT& 

BOOKS SOUQHT, good prie«i siven. 

W. & 0. FOVIE. 13^ CUARIMG CROSS ROAD« WX. 




GUERNSE 



Home of Fruit and Flowers 



Quaint Houses and Streets 

Bracing Climate 

Blue Skies and Silver Seas 

Rocky Scenery 

Inland and Marine Excursions 



Stni iam S$Amp$ for lUmiwmUd Gmidi 
With List Qf lfo#tlj mnd Boarding^HQ 

Ai itmt M*i^mU Fm*s 

To Secretary, ADVERTISING COMMrTTEl 



DATCHELOR TRAINING COIXEGE 

FOR TEACHERS. 

CAMtftiwetJ. Grow. $wB- 

Xihtrttt 0/ MHMad^%t^ CAHrvrTllt. 
Oiher Teaehen uid Lccfmers^ 

Provide! a practical courw of fnofessiotiAl ifH!f»ij»|f Ic* Tae»J 
SecoodaxTT Schools, wiib 
DATCHEI 
STUDENTS PREPARE... t^^ .... 

CERTIFICATE AND LONDON 1 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded »©nualK 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preoiii 
National Froebel Ue. 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing ixx L^nd. B-A-i^ I 
Htgtier Local llonotirs. 
Fees : jC^S to j^ao a >*ear for nom^resident^ 
A comfonabk HALL of RESIDENCE* Terms nodr 
SPECUL COURSES OF TRAINING fer Teacbers .. 
Class SitiRfitiff. 



ALL APPLICATION! 

For Advertisement Space 

TO BE HADE TO 

G. W. MAY, 

2 Grays Inn JRoad, 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISER 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 

SEKIKS OF 

iw Orographical Maps 

iled under the cSirection of H. J MACKINDER, MA. 

.4i« ^jrtTfflAnlif jirif^ifhttiMl ri't f^**Tt»t^i iH* fil^yMC»l fc#tiife» of the C*>n' 

f _ , , 1 _ . _ Fni, [ellcr- 

I ct of l!i« 

Hid he [oil' 

! r 11 >: c lh 1 1; t .1 ». I '.J*- 1 Mf ecD 1 mi d 

s hswe \*^tn mArJ^v d by dis- 

priot: Cotourtd Sheets, lOs. 

Motuilsd on Rollers And Varnished, 20s* 

PALB6TINE 

I liatllly ■cccmry id mf thAt the mnp la^ ri^ni lifp to dsLte*'" — >ScAm'/ f^''#r/ii. 

Europe: 

Fo>^ She<>C«: 60x54 indies ; 6i,t milef ftj iTi indi (t : 4,000,000) 
t of tttt boililuix of a cotniinetit^ the nmp isecccliEnl^" 

A F H I C A 

Fmtr SliccCi : 50)1 ; 8 iikhei ; 115 toiies to an iadi (i ! 7,415,400) 

_l ift aiD exocUent weJI a}»|a^^ jidt£>ir»My cWr mtid attimetive. It it a itrikini 
t sff vli»s iimplkily «f C^wiring will dOr^ — ScAsifl, 



k 



ASIA 

Four SlM^tt r fix 90 iocli«» : ^40 mlu tc» an tndi (i : 1^170,40(4 
NORTH AMERICA 



D9iMtit4 p>r9Ap*ett>M09 of the sh&vt mmps wUi b* mtai gfMi m 
oa mpplfc0iioa 

EgMTARD STANFORD. 11, i \ and t*. LjiNG ACRE, LO.VDOM, W.C 
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PATRIOTISM&SIXPENCE 

OBKEHAI^ BADEN PO^??ELL in 4 tecent i=^«*cl] said: 

■"If you KJLVK to show your patHotiim to tht cJiteni of 
expendini^ SUpeiKsc, I hiape «3iCh lane of yf3u *riM jjro to-fnorrow 
mrrrning mnd bxiif fl c*>pv of ibc painnp>iii!M , --:i..i *Th« 
DeeUoe a.f!iil Fall of the Brltlstr ^e. 

If yDLi wilt Ci^rcfiifty siufiy it with a view to - it 

jkpplici trj ycy. penonillTi, each one <:*r yuU, in* d, ■-.t. «.,-;. l^i^ 
lineof bfe may b^, iirill i«? w It at should be hi* tWc in HvtQg 
Kii coantry from the poftAib-illty nf d<tafttn:." 

The Decline and Fall of the British Ettipire. 

Api^^ioifittd for use in ihi? N'stiunal Sc:1idoIs of Jjtpsn» 
(TOKIO, »oo5.> 
BIXPSNCE. b Cl&ih, Two Shilling n^u 
*' W« CO mm pud iimniKly to «h< electors of £tif land a little 
brochure entitled * The Decline «iid Fall of th« British 
EiBpire/**— -IfdiTJt^ail' Pj»K 

'* Written in all 4«riou&neB and feotifr«ity of ptifi?o»e» aod 
ttritlen well . . * This little t^mk ihoald be n^Ad/' 

•* TTii* vilpiarot]* and eaeer Httje pamphlet. '"^Z^pt//^ Nfmt* 

BY THE SAUK ADTHOR, ELLIOTTE M I LLSjw collaboration 
with Ei>WARD S. TYLEE. Tmik Jkausand. 

Cloth, 2a. net; P&iset^i Is. Ei«i^ 

BOY and GIRL: 

Sliould they be Educated Together T 

** Wc cam mend it heartily to all parents * » * Has ev*r the 
pTDbiem of home e^^ucatioti and of our IwperiaL orgauisatioD 
been bettet ptit 7 ^---PmllMmli CAttUf, 

** The fr^hflc«,^ iDtellicence, and actual charm of the 
American girl, iO' itfiivu^saUy ack n n vie deed^ mutt be attributed 
Dot a little to thfi tystefn of,boy and girl education^" - 

TV Triifmrnr, 

** Witbom a dull pag«/'— ^lUTf^fi-Z/r G-Hmr^mm^ 

OXFORD: ALDmM ft Co,^ Ltd,^ Bdcvdo Pma. 

LOHOONT 7 Srai^KiK, Mjlriii^ll, HAmLTaN^ Kewt ft Co.. Ltd, 
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iducational and Scientific Books 



NEW AND SECOND-HAND 



The Lapg-est Stock in London of 

)ND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL. ELEMENTARY & ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
Mathematical, Theological^ and Foreign Books 

BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS 

[L ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED 
Keys and Translations, Books Bought 



J. POOLE & CO.. 

{Established 1854) 

04 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand) 




SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



FROM MESS RS. CONST ABLE S LIST 

TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, AD. 400-1870. 

Compiled and arranged by M, MORlSUN, with the assistance of R. S, RAIT, M*A-, FcUaw of 

College, Oxford, Obhtig Folio. Cloth* 12s, 6d. net 
CoxTtms : Parallel Tables ; Geoe^ogi^ Tables ; Ruling Monarchs ; General Chart of Ancient and Modern 
History; Indei; Maps showing Europe at Various Periods- 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1900). 

l^.y IIENRV DWIGHT SLDGWICK. With Map, Demv Svo. 8s. 6d. net, 

A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD (about 4000 BX.-aOO A.D.> 

By GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D.. Professor of Ancient History in the Unlversiiyof 
Chicago, With numerous Illustrations, many in colour, Maps and Plans. Large Crown Bva^ ^- ^-^ "" 
A work of the utmost value to teacben and students. It cootalas numerous Maps, Plans, Ctiarts aud Hibli 

of which are of great practical value. The plan of the book makes it a most effective textbook while the excc^ic. 

graph lea which it cotilait^s rcudcr it a most vaUiable work of reference* 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Hy PERCY E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. With 4 Maps. Crown Svo. 3s. 6cL net. 

HISTORIC GREEK COINS. 

By G. F. HILL, M.A. Willi 13 Plates. Dcmv Svo. lOs. 6d. net. 

A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Setecled and arranged by KATE M* WARREN, Lcciurcr in English Language and Literature at 
Westfield College (University of London), and Deputy Assistant Lecturer in the same al Bedford 
College for Women (University of Loudon), with an Introduction by Rev. STOPFORD BROOKEi 
M* A. Demy Svo. 7s, 6d. net. 

THE FAERIE QUEENE. 

By EDMUND SPENSER. Edited by KATE M. WARREN, Complete in 6 vols. Fcap. Svo. is,M. 
net each. Also Art Canvas, gilt extra, with Photogiavnrc Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net per vol. ; complete 
in case, 15s. net, 

THE AGAMEMNON OF ^SCHYLUS, 

By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, late Headmaster of Uppingham. Translated into English Versc* 
Crmvn Eva* Full limp leather, los, 6d, net; cloih, 3s, 64, net. 



SMAKeSPBARS, 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHrS DREAM. 

A Comedy specially designed by Mrs. HERBERT RAILTON. With Illustrations. Crown 4iQ, 2&.iie(«- 

ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8ro. 7s, 6d. net- 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By CHARLES arid MARY LAMB, With Illustrations by ANNtNG BELL, and an Introduction b^ 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8 to. 3s. 66, net. 



EXTINCT ANIMALS. 

By Professor E. RAY LANKESTER, F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, and 218 other IMustratioa 

Demy Zvo. 7 s* 6d. net, 
Westminister Ga/ette^^** Will oot only delight juveniles* but interest and instruct adults as well," 
Illi'strated London News.— **A book that must be read/* 

NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS- 

By FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S, Being some account of Vertebrated Animals^ with Sp 
Reference to those usually to be seen in the Zoological Society s Gardens in London and sii 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
October 29, 1906* 

The meeting of the Classical Association at 
Manchesler last month was in some respects 
iJiconclusive, As a function it was quite a 
success, and there is little doubt that the experi- 

nt of moving about the country will be repeated. 

t frutn the point of view of reporting progress 
"icre is not much to chronicle. The pronunciation 
^*port was, as might be expected from the weight 
**f authority behind it, passed without trouble. 
^^t it is one thing to approve a principle and 

pther to put it into practice ; visitors to a 

P»ee ceremony at Oxford, for instance, will 
l^^y expect it to be conducted henceforward 
^ the new style of pronunciation, in consequence 
^f the vote passed at this meeting. But the move- 
^^^t B making headway in the schools, and that 
^^ tile main thing* 

CojiiKG to the debate upon the teaching of 



classics and modem languages, which was the 
pilce de risistance of the Conference, it can hardly 
be said that it gave us much new light. Most 
of the speakers were eloquent about the advantages 
which their own classical training had conferred 
upon themselves^ but seemed doubtful about the 
advisability of putting tlie rising generation through 
the same miU* It was recognised that modern 
languages have improved out of all knowledge 
in their treatment as educational media since 
the time of Arnold, and a suggestion was made 
{by the most convincing of the speakers), that 
some of their direct methods might be employed 
in teaching Latin ; but the debate seemed sadly 
ill need of focussing. Considering the wealth of 
intellect that was present, the speeches were deplor- 
ably fuU of platitude^ and of " disingenuous compli- 
ment *' to classical study* On the whole, in 
spite of the note of triumph that was sounded 
in the afternoon by the retiring president on the 
victorious claim of the classics to be the leading 
instrument of University culture, even in the 
provinces, the audience was left in the evening 
with a haunting suspicion that the Association 
was anxious to agree with its enemy while it was 
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in the way with him, and that it would be thankful 
if it could save anything from the threatened 
wreck. Greek was hardly mentioned, and some of 
the supporters of Latin seemed afraid to say too 
much in its support. Evidently the fight over the 
curriculum is not done yet, but that it need not 
be precipitated at once was explained by the 
speaker who suggested a thorough grounding 
in French till the age of twelve, and then an intro- 
duction to Latin, when the mind is more mature. 
This is something to go on with as a practical 
solution of the question, and we hope that the ex- 
periment will soon be tried on a large scale. It was 
made by Mr. J. Lewis Paton, whose contribution 
to the debate only served to accentuate the regret 
which most of the audience must have felt, that 
so few schoolmasters took part in the discussion. 
After all, it will rest with them to put into practice 
whatever reforms are decided upon. 

It seems as if the arithmetical millennium is 
about to dawn, now that a Birmingham firm 
has decided to issue all its trade prospectuses 
in metrical weights and measures as well as in 
our old-fashioned tables. It has for some time 
been permissible for anybody to introduce the 
new system, and it had even been hoped that it 
might be made compulsory after a few years of 
trial. It cannot be denied that such a universal 
change would cause much confusion at first, but now 
that everybody is taught the decimal measures from 
the very beginning of their school days, one of the 
chief obstacles in the way of their adoption is fast 
being removed. It has been seriously urged that we 
lose a great deal of trade owing to our obstinate ad- 
hesion to our antiquated tables (the same comment 
has been made, too, about the use of our compli- 
cated language), and common sense admits that 
there is much force in the contention. The firm to 
which we have already alluded intends to reckon 
all monetary transactions in pounds carried to 
four places of decimals, to be subsequently *' trans- 
lated " into our benighted coinage when the pay- 
ment of wages is in question. Altogether, it is 
an interesting departure, and we venture to 
hazard a guess that it will lead to further develop- 
ments in the same direction. 

Cambridge has again been the scene of a critical 
debate on its University methods. The reformers are 
abroad again, and no less a change has been carried 
than the abolition of the Senior Wrangler. The 
proposals which included this alteration were the 



outcome of the deliberations of a special Board 
of Mathematicians, who complain that too much 
time is given to detailed work in the less advanced 
part of the subject. The consequence is that 
the student fails to reap the advantage of the 
skill he has acquired, by appl)dng it to more 
productive work. It is the old story again : too 
much theory. With the principle of the change 
we think, nobody would find much fault ; but there 
was apparently considerable difference of opinion 
as to the way in which it ought to be carried out. 
The most weighty contention of the opposition, 
to our mind, lay in their objection to a student 
entering for honours in his second term, and in 
case of failure being allowed to present himself 
again. It is evident that the division of the tripos 
into two parts has up to the present time been 
singularly ineffective, seeing that the second part 
was in no sense obligatory, and was taken by so 
few men. If it is intended to insist upon all 
honour candidates going through it in the future, 
it does not seem to matter much what becomes 
of the ancient titles of wrangler senior op. and 
junior op., but it would certainly be an anti- 
climax to have the position of senior wrangler 
won by a student who is only beginning, as it 
were, his University career. On the whole we are 
disposed to think that the change is in the 
direction of sensible progress. 

The Government has wisely decided to carry 
the decision on the subject of the West Riding 
judgment to the House of Lords. The reason 
is obvious ; even if Mr. Birrell's proposals become 
law, there will be a considerable interval before 
they are put into operation, and uncertainty even 
for a short time should be avoided, if possible ; 
in the meantime, no surcharges are to be made. 
As to the probable fate of the existing Bill, it is 
significant to notice that Lord Lansdowne has 
declared emphatically in favour of popular control, 
and the abolition of tests for teachers, and repudiates 
entirely the policy of running church against 
chapel. After this, there ought not to be any 
difficulty about coming to some sort of compromise 
in the Upper House. As the Bishop of Carlisle 
says, it is time that " this horrible war " should 
cease. 

We have heard once or twice lately rather ominous 
grumbles at the over-inspection of secondary 
schools ; and no less an authority than Lord Davey 
has been joining in the chorus of protest. At a 
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recent prize distribution he remarked that he quite 
believed in the necessity of inspection, because 
public authorities could not be expected to make 
grants to schools without assuring themselves that 
the money was property devoted to the purposes 
for which it was intended. Further than this, he 
believed that inspection might be of great service 
in indicating any directions in which it might be 
possible to effect improvements ; but inspection 
might be carried too far, and had been carried too 
far by some over-zealous inspectors. When an 
inspector allowed himself to make too minute 
criticisms, there was a danger that he would inter- 
fere with the freedom and power of initiative both 
of the head master and the governing body. He 
concluded by giving it as his opinion that such a 
procedure would have the disastrous effect of 
reducing all secondary schools to one level of uni- 
formity. There is, no doubt, much force in this 
criticism, but it may be urged in defence of the 
department that they have realised the fact for 
themselves, and are ciutailing to some extent the 
peregrinations of their inspecting staff. But, after 
all, a large staff is there, and work must be found 
for them ; so the temptation to send them on 
their roimds may be difficult to resist at times, if 
only for the purpose of keeping their hands in. 

It was to be expected that the plea for " useful " 
teaching would not be long in attacking the manage- 
ment of our Art schools, and the expectation has 
not been disappointed. A lively correspondence has 
been going on for some time in our contemporary, 
Educaiion, on the' utility of the training provided, 
in its relation to the production of tangible results 
-~in a commercial sense, we presume. It is unfor- 
tunate that this generation has produced a critic 
whose mental obliquity of vision prevents his seeing 
any good in what, for want of a better name, we 
may call abstract study. No training can be pro- 
ductix'e in the proper sense which is not based upon 
an intelligent conception of the principles that 
nnderlie it, and the chances are that its usefulness 
IS increased in direct proportion to the thoroughness 
of the preliminary course. This is the case in every 
other study ; why not in Art ? Whether the 
theoretical course at present in vogue is the best 
that can be provided, it is not for us to say ; but 
tbe gentleman who is now defying the department's 
lightning would be likely to carry more people 
^th him if he dropped his pseudonym and adopted 
a more conciliatory tone of criticism. 



More Points about 
Public Schools 

By S. E. W- 
(Aphorisms from T6e Times) 

MODERN LANGUAGES. By F. Storr. 

No teacher can now be considered efficient who cannot 
speak the language he professes fluently and with 
approximately accurate pronunciation. 

There is now little fault to find with the beginnings 
except that the time alloted is still inadequate. 

The folly of attempting to teach three foreign 
languages at once to a child of ten or eleven. 

No loss accrues from beginning Latin at a later 
stage. 

In the first stage ... by the direct method the pupil's 
progress is greatly facilitated and quickened. 

It is . . . essential to secure from the outset correct 
pronunciation. 

The end to be kept in view is the power to read and 
understand, not to converse. 

The inclusion of either French or German as an 
obligatory subject in the entrance examination [of 
Universities, is called for]. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. E. C. E. Owen. 

The great advantage of teaching English is that we 
can teach it as pure literature, with a single eye to the 
meaning of the author, the music of his rhythm, the 
force and beauty of his style. 

It is a vital necessity to guide them [boys] to the 
right books. 

Lecturing is advocated [for Form VI.] . . . because to 
a boy the method is unusual, and for that reason 
attractive. 

It will ... be necessary to examine on the lectures 
at stated intervals 

There are distinct advantages in prose, and such 
prose as makes the reader think. 

[Notes] tending to the total avoidance of the labour 
of thinking, and the almost total neglect of the author 
himself. 

The learner must begin composition young. 

The two main principles would be that all boys at 
all stages of their career would be reading some good 
book of prose literature, and that no boy should be 
allowed to write on subjects of which he knows nothing. 

FORM TEACHING. By A. C. Benson. 

This is the point which is far too much neglected in 
the scientific analysis of educational problems — the 
personality of the teacher. 

The three qualities which I should consider most 
important in combination, are kindness, strictness, and 
liveliness. 
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Boys will work very faithfully for a little occasional 
.and genero\is praise. 

Boys do not at all dislike being dragooned if it is 
-done paternally. 

A system of small punishments is futile and irritating. 

A man should reahse what a tremendous force variety 
IS in deahng with immature minds. 

It [general reading] made the work fresher, and 
produced far better results than if I had subsided into 
helpless drudgery. 

His [the teacher's] work cannot be well done if it 
is done in a formal and solemn manner. It must 
above all things be done in a brisk, generous, and 
enthusiastic spirit. 

ENGINEERING. By Rev. F. Stephenson. 

A few years back parents . . . would be content with 
nothing less than steam-engines made by their sons at 
the age of sixteen. 

The other side has already come out . . . and we can 
be thankful that they have taken up the work in earnest. 

If [a boy] enter the senior department at thirteen with 
only average ability, he will be taught Latin, French, 
mathematics, and the usual Enghsh subjects. Latin will 
soon drop out, and he will while studying history, 
geography, English and drawing, devote himself 
particularly to mathematics, science, and French. 

When he reaches the two highest forms he wiU be 
allowed to drop some of his science or French hours for 
practical work, seven hours in the week probably being 
the maximum allowed in the top form and four in 
the lower. 

That introduces the question of practical work. Most 
of it is voluntary, and done as a hobby in recreation 
hours. 

As he advances he is introduced to the larger machinery 
that is used in a school that runs its own steam laundry, 
pumps its own water, and generates its own electric light. 

[The pupil's] attention is kept distinctly to the 
science of his subject, specially to mathematics and 
science, which may occupy eighteen hours a week, but the 
foundation of a wider education has been carefully laid. 

The public school proceeds to ask that the boy 
may continue this course of study until he is eighteen. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND CRAM. 
By the Rev. C. Eccles Wiluams. 

[In a typical school preparing for pubhc-school entrance 
scholarships] out of about one hundred waking hours 
in every week, these boys have an average of thirty-six 
hours for the honest using of their brains, and sixty-four 
for meals and recreation, the other seventy or so being 
allotted to sleep. 

A wise schoolmaster will take care to educate his 
boys, not cram them, to make them sound in their 
elements, to get them to "use their heads." 

For the ordinary bright boy ... to attain to scholar- 
ship standard without any pressure it is all-important 
that he should be properly taught from the time he 
enters the schoolroom. 



To begin early and in the right way, to move steadily 
up from class to class . . . each class being small 
enough to allow of individual attention being paid 
to every member of it — ^in this lies the secret 6f success. 

It is difl&cult to estimate too highly the inmiensc 
moral and mental value of this " workmg with a pur- 
pose" from the beginning. 

Any one who cares to study University statistics 
may see for himself how many of the most valued 
prizes and scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the best places in the Final Class-lists yearly fall to the 
lot of those whose names have figured on the entrance 
scholarship list of one of our larger public schools. 

There the scholarships are — in most cases — of ancient 
endowment. How are they to be fitly awarded 
except by examination? 

They confer an immense benefit upon the present 
generation, fathers and sons alike. 



Humane Mathematics 

I. Chance 

By C. H. Hardingham, M.A. 

In these days when all the subjects taught in schools 
are being closely examined in order that those which 
have little practical bearing on life may be abolished it is 
a curioui fact that the chapter in the algebra books most 
likely to produce a direct effect upon conduct has 
disappeared. How this has come about it is not easy to 
say, but somehow or other the discussion of chance 
arithmetically has been banished to books on " Higher 
Algebra," where scarcely any one comes across it, and 
this is probably the reason why two common delusicHis 
are widely prevalent : one, that it can be mathematically 
proved that there is no such thing as chance, which 
itself obeys some " higher " mathematical law ; the other, 
that even the simple observations made in old algebra 
and arithmetic books on the subject have no bearing 
upon fact because chance is of such an elusive nature 
that no definite statement can be made about it. These 
two popular opinions are obviously incompatible, and as 
a matter of fact both are extremely incorrect, but at the 
same time, hke all misconceptions, both are founded 
upon the truth and are with due qualifications valid in 
certain cases. There are many matters in which no 
numerical estimate of the Ukelihood of an event hap- 
pening can be made, but there are others — and this is 
notably the case in games of chance — in which such an 
estimate can not only be made but can serve as a valuable 
guide to conduct ; and it is most likely that the reason 
why the arithmetical treatment of probability has 
fallen into discredit is that the writers of school books 
fancifully applied numerical calculations to all sorts 
of questions beside those which admit of such treat- 
ment, and thus gave their critics an opportimity of 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

November 2g, 1906. 

We have often hinted that the inspired approval 
of the teaching of Latin as a course of mental 
gymnastics does not satisfy everybody. Greek 
has, in a sense, been thrown to the wolves, and it 
seems as if it had only served to whet their appetite. 
We notice in the Australian Joufnal of Education 
of a recent date an editorial fulmination against 
Latin as an educational instrument from every 
point of view ; it is contended that it has " sunk 
to a comparatively low rung on the educational 
ladder," and that " its claims to sovereignty are 
pretentious and unwarranted and ought to be 
peremptorily disallowed." No doubt this expression 
of opinion is bombastic and narrow-minded, 
prompted by a distorted and individualistic view 
of the functions of education ; but the important 
point is that it is hdd by a large niunber of people. 
Professor Sadler recalled, at the meeting of the 
Classical Association at Manchester, a conversation 
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with a distinguished German savant, who declared 
that the classics would be dead in his country 
within five years. He rejoined that the evidence 
was all the other way here ; to which the foreigner 
replied that in England classical study was the most 
heavily subsidised of all branches of learning. This 
is a view of our scholarship system at Oxford and 
Cambridge which, taken with the Antipodean 
denunciation quoted above, pro\ndes food for 
thought. 

There are some things in connection with the 
teaching profession that teachers themselves are 
not all agreed upon. For instance, registration 
is deemed necessary, but experts are divided as to 
how admission should be gained into the charmed 
circle. One of the most favoured proposals is that 
a man should be admitted as a teacher with full 
privileges after a year's probation in a properly 
constituted school. But experience has pointed 
out that this is just a long enough time to be 
inconclusive as to the powers of the probationer. 
A man may get hints on class management and 
support in disciplinary matters from his older 
colleagues which will guide his footsteps for a year 
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he chooses the turf, the stock exchange, lotteries, or 
roulette tables on which to risk his money, he must 
always "expect" a loss, since in each case there are a 
number of persons involved whose working expenses and 
profits must be paid. 

Of this somewhat incorrect use of the word ** expect " 
and of the true idea which it conveys most people are 
ignorant, and it is even to be feared that there are 
many who, when a lottery is on a sufficiently grand 
scale, make the mistake of arguing that if ten persons 
pay a pound each into the pool and agree to decide 
by chance as to which of them shall take the lot, that 
then every one will be benefited since each man stands to 
lose only one pound while he has the chance of winning 
ten! 

Not only would the inclusion in elementary algebras 
of a chapter on probability be effective in checking the 
growth of these false and dangerous ideas, but it would 
furnish also admirable examples of a suitable difficulty 
for the boys' mental training, while later on it would 
give them excellent opportunities for applying their 
knowledge of Permutations, Combinations and the 
Binomial Theorem, when more complicated questions 
came to be discussed. 

Four Hundred Years of a 
University's Life 

By Gustav Hein 

The University of Aberdeen comprises two distinct sets 
of buildings or colleges, situated about a mile apart from 
each other : King's College in Old Aberdeen, and 
Marischal College in the new part of the town. Kincj's 
CoDege is the older of the two, having been founded 
in 1494-5 by William Elphinstone, Bishop of Aberdeen ; 
while Marischal College is exactly one hundred years 
younger, owing its existence to George, fifth Earl of 
Marischal, who founded it in 1593. 

But as it took about ten years for the pious Bishop 
to overcome all the difficulties and hindrances con- 
nected with the founding of King's College, it was not 
until September 1505 that actual teaching was estab- 
lished within its walls. The staff, of course being small 
in number, was chosen by Elphinstone with great cir- 
cumspection ; he brought the famous historian. Hector 
Boece, from Paris to be Principal ; William Hay, a 
colleague of Boece, became Professor of Philosophy ; 
while the remaining four were selected from among local 
scholars. After Elphinstone's death the prosperity of the 
new University became often impaired by the choice of 
incompetent teachers and, in course of time, it failed to 
adapt itself to modern reforms, in spite of several Govern- 
ment Commissions having been sent to try and rouse the 
authorities from their lethargy. The consequence was 
that Earl Marischal, who had himself been educated at 
King's CoUege, and afterwards at Geneva, having 
become disgusted with the state of things, founded in 



IS93 the so-called Marischal College. Both colleges went 
on as independent, degree-granting institutions for a 
number of years, but the rivalry thus engendered soon 
gave rise to a series of acute struggles and disputes, 
which led to several proposals for uniting the two 
colleges under one managing authority. If took, how- 
ever, over three centuries before a union — or so-called 
*' fusion " — took place in i860. The outcome of this 
much-needed union was that, in the first place, two 
separate professorships were no longer to be maintained in 
any one subject, and that — on broad lines, for the sake 
of economy — the Arts and Divinity Faculties were to be 
located at King's College, and those of Medicine and 
Law at Marischal College. The work of the united colleges 
having now been arranged on definite lines through the 
Act of the Universities Commision of 1858, peace and 
harmony once more prevailed, and the number of 
students increased slowly but steadily. Of course the 
range of subjects was still limited ; such subjects as 
history, modem languages, various branches of science, 
&c., being altogether unrepresented in the curriculum, a 
state of matters which was due probably as much to the 
lack of funds, as to the unwiUingness of the upholders of 
the old curriculum (the beati possidentes, as we may call 
them) to open the door to modem invasions. But when 
the new Universities Act for the four Scottish Universi- 
ties became law, in 1889, giving greater elasticity to 
the curriculum and larger funds to the managing bodies, 
these much-needed changes and additions were gratefully 
accepted, and gradually carried out. This Act has done 
a vast amount of good to Scottish University education ; 
it has raised the standard both for the entrance and 
degree examinations, has correlated and dovetailed 
the various subjects in a more rational manner, and 
has definitely fixed the relative positions of professors, 
lecturers, assistants and examiners. But of course even 
this well-conceived Act has been found to have draw- 
backs ; e.g., it has, while accepting modem languages for 
the degree examinations instead of Greek, put on embargo 
upon them by allowing to Greek and Latin double 
the amount of marks allowed to modem languages. 
But the chief fault of the Act is, that having been 
passed for the four Universities of Scotland, no reform 
(however much needed) can be carried out by one of the 
four without the consent of the others. This anomaly 
has led to serious trouble and complaint, and steps are 
being taken to have an Act passed by which in future 
each Scottish University shall be enabled to carry out 
any alteration or innovation which may be required 
by its particular local needs. 

The next important point in the history of Aberdeen 
University was the announcement of the magnificent 
donation of £2,000,000 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
interest of which was to be given to the four Scottish 
Universities, one-half to pay the fees of all students 
who applied for it, independent of social or religious 
status, the other half towards the improvement of 
buildings, &c., the creating of new chairs and lecture- 
ships, and the better payment of professors and lecturers. 
Strangely enough this gigantic gift has not altogether had 
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the effect it has expected to produce. In Aberdeen it 
ha5 oot increased the number of students at all, but 
has only induced a good many of them to take such 
additional subjects in their University studies as are 
m>i necessar^^ to their curriculum, but which in fonner 
times they would not have taken, because they were 
not free. But it has also had the effect of causing the 
University to spend much larger sums of money than it 
had at its disposal, because almost every faculty had to be 
improved and added to beyond all expectations. Build- 
" igs were found insufficient, appliances out of date, 
lew faculties had to be instituted, and ways and means 
bad to be found to meet these unexpected demands. A 
soKralled " extension scheme/' which had been before 
Uie Seeatus for a number of years, was finally agreed 
upon in i8qi, by which the departments of Botany, 
Ctiemtstry, Pathology, Surgen,,% Practice of Medicine and 
Law were to be supplied with suitable accommodation. 

A new Hall, rooms for the Senatus and Court, as well 
as administrative offices, were also to be built. For all 
these purposes vast sums had to be found ; and luckily 
they were fortlicoming from various sources. The 
simh of /40,ooo was given by the Treasury; £20,000 
caine from Mr, Charles Mitchell of Newcastle — a native 
of Aberdeen ; £25,000 from Lord Strathcona, the Lord 
Rector of the University ; and another sum of over 
£ao,ooo from Mr. Charles W, Mitchell, the son of 
Mr. Charles Mitchell. All in all it may be roughly 
stated that the total outlay for new buildings* for 
Ibe purchase of old houses that had to be pulled 
down to make room for the new erections, for the 
redemption of feu duties, for expenditure on fittings and 
^ ' s,<&c., amounts to about £250,000, a sum con- 
t: m addition to the above-stated amounts, by 

Itnj A Town Council, various other public bodies 

and ri J 3 individual contributors from all parts of 

the world- 
Thai the spending of this large sum of money has met 
with some adverse criticism is of course only natural. The 
Hxtenston Scheme Committee has been reproached for 
spending too much of the money on buildings and 
scaentific appliances instead of devoting it to increasing 
and strengthening the teaching staff of the University 
in those departments, where such a change was a 
elamant need. 

And although there is a considerable amount of 
ji' on in this, it must be unhesitatingly admitted 

t^ new block of buildings opened by their Majesties 

the King and Queen on September 27 is one of the most 
artistic and perfect erections to be found in any Uni- 
versity in Europe, and that the money thus laboriously 
obtained after many years of diligent and careful 
labour has been well applied. 

Aberdeen is now, for many years to come, supplied 
with University buildings that are complete in all details, 
and whatever may yet be wanted to perfect* or add to, 

t^Y *;rg buildings will no doubt be found whenever 

B. nds arise- Not only have nearly all the old 

^to||ti subjects been inproved or added to, but 

i^Kti - been created* The Faculty of Agriculture 



has been housed in the new block ; Modern Languages, 
Education and Ph3^iology have likewise been located 
there ; and a new University Library^ in addition to the 
magnificent historical library building in King's College 
(without mentioning several other additions), has been 
erected. 

It was therefore fit that the completion of this fine new 
building and the four- hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the University should be made the occasion 
for great celebrations, and now that these have passed ^ 
it may be said without exaggeration that the quater* 
centenary of Aberdeen University was commemorated 
in a most becoming fashion. 

The festivities commenced on Tuesday, September 
25, with a service in the University Chapel conducted 
by the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Principal of the Aberdeen United Free Church 
College, and the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity^who 
preached the commemoration sermon. Then followed 
what was probably the most outstanding event among 
all the items of interest, viz., the presentation of Congratu- 
latory Addresses from Universities and learned bodies and 
societies in all parts of the world. These representatives, 
preceded by the students, graduates and teaching stafi 
of the University marched in solemn procession to the 
Strathcona Hall (a hall specially built for these functions 
by Lord Strathcona, and capable of seating over 5000 
people), where they were received by the Lord Chancellor, 
(Lord Strathcona), the Lord Rector (Sir Frederick 
Treves), the Principal (Very Rev, John Marshall Lang), 
the Lord Provost, and the Lord Lieutenant of the County 
(Lord Aberdeen), ^h 

The advent of the delegates of the various countriea^^ 
was greeted by the playing of their National Anthems, 
and the representative of the oldest University of Im 
respective country dehvered a congratulatory speech. 
The Rev. William W. Merr^s Vice*ChanceUor of Oxford 
University J spoke in a charming and graceful manner 
on behalf of the representatives of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; Principal Peterson, of the M'Gill University, 
Montreal, on behalf of the Colonial Universities ; Professor 
White, of Pennsylvania University, for America ; followed 
by the representatives of the Austrian, Belgian, Danish^ 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Japanese, Norwegiant 
Russian, Swedish and Swiss Universities » The addr^ses 
were received by the Lord ChanceUor and deposited 
by the Secretary of the University Court into a 
specially constructed ornamental oak chest. In the 
evening the various representatives along with the 
University and Civic authorities, were entertained to a 
banquet by the Aberdeen Town Council. On Wednes- 
day the chief event was the conferring of honorary 
degrees on a number of distinguished British and foreign 
scholars, among whom may be mentioned Professor 
Driver of Oxford, Principal Headlam of London, Pro- 
fessor Sayce of Oxford, Principal Stewart of St. Andrews, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Leeds University, Professor Fors>ib of Cambridge, 
Sir Archibald Geikie, the Vice-ChanceUor of the Victoria 
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University, Manchester, Sir Norman Lockyer, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir John McFadyean, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University, and many others. University 
sports, receptions and baUs finished up that day. On 
Thursday the 27th, the chief event of the week took 
place, when the King and Queen came from Balmoral 
to declare the new buildings open. The ceremony 
took place in the Quadrangle of the University in mag- 
nificent weather. Over 4000 people were present to hear 
the Principal of the University read an Address, to 
which the King, in a loud and distinct voice, read his 
gracious reply. The Lord Chancellor then asked his 
Majesty to declare the buildings open, handing him 
at the same time a golden key. After the King had 
declared the buildings open, and after a number of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen (professors and others) had been 
presented, their Majesties inspected some of the new 
buildings and then took their departure. In the evening 
the Gargantuan dinner given by Lord Strathcona took 
place in the specially constructed hall, to about 2500 
guests, including all undergraduates, graduates, professors, 
lecturers, delegates and other guests. This dinner will 
probably be remembered by all those who were present 
as a marvellous and enjoyable entertainment, especially 
as the arrangements, in spite of the large number of 
guests to be entertained, were most complete. Many 
old graduates, who had not seen each other for years, 
renewed old acquaintance and compared reminiscences 
of their student da>'s. Other festive and solemn events, 
including excursions to places of interest, took place 
during the remainder of the week. 

Mention must be made of the various publications 
specially issued under the auspices of the Quater- 
centenary Publication Committee. These included a 
beautifully illustrated Handbook to City and University, 
compiled by the Secretary of the University Court and 
the Town Chamberlain, and a Quater-centenary Directory, 
giving full particulars of aU the events of the week, con- 
taining lists of all guests with their hosts, and the names 
of all graduates and undergraduates brought up to 
date. These two volumes were sent to every delegate 
and guest at his host's address, and thus enabled the 
visitors to inform themselves early about everything they 
desired to know. Four important volumes of " University 
Studies" were also prepared, containing: vol. i. Roll 
of Graduates of the University, 1860-1900, by Colonel 
William Johnston, C.B. ; vol. ii. Studies in the History 
and Development of the University,** edited by P. J. 
Anderson, Esq., M.A., LL.B., University Librarian; 
vol. iii. Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, edited by Professor 
Ramsay ; and vol. iv. Studies in Pathology, edited 
by Dr. William Bulloch. Copies of these four volumes 
will be presented to the Libraries of all Universities 
that have sent delegates or addresses to the celebrations, 
while one or more copies have been presented to the 
specially invited guests. An " Inauguration Ode " 
was also specially written for the occasion by Mr. 
Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A. 

It will be seen from these lines that Aberdeen Univer- 



sity has not only worthily celebrated its quater-cen* 
tenary, but that it has also proved to the world of letters 
and sciences that it has kept pace with the times, and 
has tried earnestly and s^ialously to come up to the 
high University ideals that its venerable history warrants. 
It can claim now to be in the possession of adequately 
furnished science rooms and laboratories, as well as to 
have well-supplied libraries and museums of all kinds 
It has thrown open its portals to all the aspiring youth 
of Great Britain, including women, whose numbers, by 
the bye, are creeping up steadily, while the numbers of 
male students are rather on the decrease. It has a 
staff of professors and lecturers of high qualifications, 
including men of world-wide fame in their respective 
branches of learning, and it sends out year after year 
students who are fit to occupy high places in the world. 
In conclusion I should like to quote from Dr. Merry's 
congratulatory speech, which seems to express better 
than anything else the appreciation with which all the 
distinguished delegates greeted the prosperity and high 
standing of the Aberdeen University : " From the first 
foundation of a University in this majestic silver-grey 
city, the happy h5^rborean Athens of those many 
Universities which are combining to-day to do you 
honour, there are some who through long years of trial 
and struggle have made history for themselves by the 
work that they have done and by the great men that 
they have sent forth from their walls. . . . But none 
of us have experienced so strange a past as you have. 
Was there ever any city in the world in which two 
Universities were founded, ancient foundations, living for 
many generations in rivalry, may I say in opposition to 
one another, and desiring and yet repudiating a union 
together. Now, sir, that union is most graciously ac- 
complished, and I would like to think that an Elphin- 
stone and an Earl Marischal would join hands and 
grant us their united benediction and approval. . . . 
In the name of the delegates and of the great institu- 
tions which they represent, I desire to offer you our very 
hearty feUcitations, and I ask you to receive them 
in as warm a spirit as they are tendered to you. . . . 
There are dear and valued recollections of your great 
philosophers, your earnest theologians, your accompl^hed 
Latinists, your men of science, and not least, those 
munificent benefactors whose generosity we have seen 
in the splendid erection we have visited to-day. On 
these great memories of the past ; on the sunshine of 
your present prosperity, and the great future which is 
broadening out before you, we offer you our heartfelt 
congratulations ; and beheve they could not be made 
under happier auspices." 

Co-EDUCATiON OF THE Sexes. — The movement for the 
establishment of an English Co-educational Public School 
has made considerable progress, and suitable premises and 
grounds have been secured for the purpose at Harpenden. 

The Committee have appointed as their first Headmaster 
of this school for the training of boys and girls together 
the Rev. Cecil Grant, M,A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
who has been Head of Keswick School for the past seven 
years, and is a strong believer in co-educational methods. 
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dealing with 15 schools and 99 Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses. The average non-resident salary works out 
at £123 per annnm^ but in the case of three schools the 
Headmaster's salary is included, so that the true average 
would be below this figure. 

Turning now to Cumberland, returns have been ob- 
tained from all the Public Secondary Schools in receipt 
of county aid, from which it will be seen that the 
average salary for Assistants is ;£iio zs. 8i., which is 
deadly low. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that this figure includes schools largely staffed by 
women. If these are excluded the average for schools 
staffed by men only will be much on a par with the 
figures given above for other counties. 

In Surrey, particulars of the salaries paid to 55 
Masters and 32 Mistresses have been obtained. For the 
55 Masters the average salary is £147, with an average 
age of 34, and 11 3^ears' service : truly a magnificent 
reward for 11 years' work ! 

I now quote from a Memorandum presented to the 
Surrey Education Conmiittee by their Consultative 
Board, as it sums up the main points in a fairly concise 
ionn : 

(1} Salaries are not at present sulBGiciently generous to 
attract well-qualified men into the teaching profession, 
and, as a consequence, to ensure the efficiency of the school 
work. It is a matter of general agreement, and need not 
bere be laboiu'ed, that expenditure on buildings and on 
equipment does not give a full return unless good Masters 
can be found. The real success and potency of Secondary 
Education depend primarily on the work of the teaching 
ttaff. 

(2) Three reasons may be given why existing salaries are 
iofiufficient : 

(a) The issue of scales of salaries for teachers in 
public elementary schools, in which a certain minimum, 
advancing by regular increments to a fixed maximum 
is secured, has emphasised the less attractive con- 
ditions of service in many secondary schools. 

(ft) If capable men are to be secured for the schools. 
Assistant Masters must have a fair opportunity of 
living like their neighbours, and of bringing up their 
families in reasonable comfort ; which, having regard 
to the general cost of Hving, they cannot do on their 
present salaries. 

(c) The position of Assistant Master is becoming a 
definite profession. That is to say, a man cannot 
necessarily look for promotion to a headship — there 
are not enough to go round ; neither can he readily 
change a profession for which he has been specially 
trained and prepared. With so many competing 
occupations, unless the career of a Master in a Secon- 
dary School is made more attractive than it is at 
present, schools will be staffed by the less competent, 
and the value of Secondary Education will be materially 
diminished. 

(3) The conunencing salary is not held to be of para- 
BOiint importance, provided a man can be fairly sure of 
oltimate increase up to a satisfactory maximum. It is 
suggested thai the minimum for an ordinary Form-Master 
at starting should be not less than ;£ioo per annum ; and 
that this pa3rment ought to increase by periodical incre- 



ments, or by some system of promotion, up to a maximum 
of £2SO. Higher salaries would need to be paid for posts 
requiring special knowledge or carrying special respon- 
sibility. 

(4) It is felt that this matter is one of great urgency. 
A widespread movement is going on towards the increase 
in the supply of Secondary Schools. This movement may 
very largely fail of its object owing to the want of funds 
to enable governing bodies to pay adequate salaries and so 
to secure competent men. It is believed that Headmasters* 
no less than governing bodies, are alive to the danger. It 
is not want of will on their part, but want of money tha.t 
proves the obstacle to a better state of affairs. ^ 

It is unnecessary to quote further from official docu- 
ments ; the facts are practically admitted, and the real 
question is to find a remedy. Naturally one's thoughts 
turn towards a scale which has done much to improve 
the monetary position of teachers in the Elementary 
Branch. Is such a scale possible for Secondary Schools ? 
In answer it might be pointed out that already a few 
Local Authorities have adopted scales, and many more 
have the matter under consideration. For instance, 
the Middlesex scale is as follows : 

(a) Assistant Masters. — The initial salary for graduates* 
from ;fi20, rising (i) by annual increments of ;fio to ;fi50 
on satisfactory repoit of Headmaster, (2) by special votes 
from the governors from £iso to £200 (not automatic). 
(3) by annual inciements of ;f 10 from ;f200 to £2SO. 

For Trained Teachers the initial salary will be ;^ 10 more 
than that given in the scale. 

{b) Assistant Mistresses. — The initial salary for a teacher 
possessing a University degree (or its equivalent in the case 
of those Universities which do not g^rant degrees to women), 
;fioo, rising (i) by annual increments of ;£io to ;fi40 on 
satisfactory report of the Headmistress, (2) by special votes 
of the governors from time to time, from £140 to £160 (not 
automatic), (3) by annual increments of ;fio from £160 
to £200. 

For Trained Teachers, the initial salary will be ;f 10 more 
than that given in the scale. 

The initial salary for Non-Graduates, ;f 90 ; rising (i)by 
annual increments of £$ to £120 on satisfactory reports 
from the Headmistress, (2) by special votes of the govemots 
from ;fi20 to ;fiSO (not automatic). 

The Lancashire scale is as follows : 

{a) Graduates. — Initial salary ;fi20 per annum, rising 
(i) by biennial increments of ;fio to j^i6o per annum, 
(2) by increments (not automatic) which may be made 
from time to time on the special recommendations of the 
governors or managers, if approved by the Lancashire 
Education Conmiittee, from ;£ 160 up to ^180 per annum. 

(b) Non-Graduates. — Initial salary £go per annum, 
rising by biennial increments of £10 to ;£i40 per annum. 

(c) Teachers of Special Subjects. — Commencing salary 
£150 per annum, rising (i) by biennial increments of ;£io 
to ;fi8o per annum, (2) by increments (not automatic) 
which may be made from time to time on the speoial 
recommendation, &c., from ;£i8o up to £200 per annum. 

{d) Senior Mistresses. — Initial salary £120 per annom* 
rising (i ) by biennial increments of ;f 10 to ;£i6o per annum ; 
(2) by increments (not automatic) which may be made on 
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languages and with the Romance tongues, the history 
of the Latin element in English, the debt which Europe 
owes to Roman law and government. Boys are in- 
terested in scraps of medieval or modem Latin, which 
illustrate English or local history ; for instance, ex- 
tracts from Magna Charta and Doomsday, Henry IL's 
Charter to Bristol, or Camden's account of that ancient 
harbour. Again, as a change from a construing lesson, 
boys may be told to find out the meaning, derivation 
and history of such words as decimate, explicit, desultory, 
and so on, or the meaning of ordinal y Latin phrases 
in common use — primus inter pares and the Uke — 
of the heading of Psalms in the Prayer Book, or 
expressions from the Latin hymas they sing in chapel. 
Or again, they may put into modem English latinisms 
from Milton, or translate the scraps of Latin to be 
found in Chaucer or Shakes])eare, or explain what 
Tennyson meant by "the Ausonian king" or the 
" cold hie jacets of the dead." 

I append a specimen of what I mean. It is not 
an examination paper in the ordinary sense. It 
should be done viva voce in form with the assistance 
of the master, and with the help of a Latin and an 
English dictionary. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE 

MID-TERM LATIN PAPER. 

MODERN FOURTHS AND THIRDS. 

Tuesday, June 19, 1906. 

1. Translate : 

(a) Liber scriptus profcretur. 
In quo totum continetur. 
De quo mundus indicetur. 

(b) Quomm nomina infra leguntur vitre prodigi 

patriae profuerc. Idem apud matrem quam 
exomarunt alumni memorem mortui vivunt. 

2. Explain, translating the words in italics : 

(a) Hearken also to Salomon, and beware of 

hasty gathering of riches : Qui festinat ad 
divitias, non erit insons. 

Bacon : Of Riches. 

(b) Cicero writing to Atticus of Pompey's prepara- 

tion against Caesar, saith, ** Consilium Pompeii 
plane Themistocleum est : putai cnim, qui 
mari potitur, eum rerum potiri,** 

Bacon : Of Kingdoms and Estates, 

(c) Tressillian mustered his learning to reply: 

" Lingua Latince, haud pcnitus ignarus, venia 
iua, dcmine eruditiosime, vernaculam libentius 
loquor.** 

Scott : Kenilworth, 

(d) Dr. Johnson would try to repeat the Dies 

ira dies ilia, he could never pass the stanza 
ending thus, Tantus labor non sit cassus, without 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

Mrs. Piozzi. 
{e) That majestic art, " regere imperio populos,*' 
was not better understood by the Romans 



in the proudest days of their republic, than 
by Gonsalvo and Xunenes, Cortes and Ahra. 
Macaulay : War of the Succession in Spain. 
(/) Qui procul kinc^ the legend's writ,— 
The frontier-grave is far away — 
Qui ante diem periit : 
Sed miles, sed pro patna. 

Newbolt: Clifton CoU^eCkapd. 

3. Explain the words in italics : 

{a) That crude apple that diverted Eve.— -Miltok. 

(b) Elephants endorst with towers. — ^Milton. 

(c) Cold Septenirion blasts. — Milton. 

(d) The flowry lap Of some iniguous valley. 

Milton. 
{e) Michael and his angels prevalent — ^Milton. 
(/) Hurled to and fro with jaculaiion dire.— Milton. 
(g) Sportive lambs This way and that amvohei, 

Thomsos. 
(h) The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil 

Thomson. 

(f ) His vest succint then girdling round his waist 

Pope. 

4. Give the idiomatic English for : 

(a) Experto crede. (6) Tu quoque. 

(c) Status quo. (d) Exceptis excipiendis. 

{e) Cui bono ? (/) Dis aliter visum. 

(g) Divide et impera. (h) Spiritus intus alit. 

5. Give the meaning and history of the following words 

and phrases : Bacchanalian, Saturnalia, Mercurial, 
to hector, to tantalise, vulcanite, fauna, a Pynbic 
victory. 

6. Attempts have been made to introduce into Engiish 

the Latinised words : negoce, tenebrous, pulchri- 
tude, nectareous, noctivagous, horrific. What 
were they intended to mean ? 

7. Write in ordinary modem English : 

(a) But what was most stupendous to me was 
the rock of St. Vincent, the precipice whereof 
is equal to anything of that nature I have 
seen in the most confragous cataracts of the 
Alps. . . . There is also on the side of this 
horrid Alp a very remarkable seat. 

John Evelyn : in Clifton, 1654. 

(6) How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow of longicaudate kine. 

O. W. Holmes: Mstivcdion, 

8. Translate : 

(a) Victrix cause Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 

(b) Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

(c) Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 

(d) Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu. 

(e) Una salas miseris nullam sperare salutem. 

We should like to call the attention of teachers to tl 
Recommendations of the British Dental Association ( 
Hanover Square, W.) on the preservation of the tcct 
Next to the eyes of pupils, their teeth deserve carcf 
watching, and this little pamphlet shows how best to do : 
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On Summer Meetings 

By Eleanor E. Helme 

University Extension is a name which conveys to many 
people nothing beyond the idea of courses of lectures 
delivered from time to time in various provincial towns, 
and they probably are quite ignorant of the workings 
of that organisation. ** Delegacy for the extension of 
teaching beyond the limits of the University *' is the 
title to which it lays daim, and at a summer meeting it 
more than justifies that claim. For it is then that the 
University herself is thrown open to the extension 
students and they are able for a time qud alumni to hve 
within her walls and to breathe the unique atmosphere 
which belongs to either of our great University towns. 
A^Tiat an aroma of learning, past history and new ideas 
bangs over them ! not merely suggestive of " lost causes 
and forsaken beUefs and impossible loyalties," as 
Matthew Arnold tenderly infers, but an air instinct with 
the lessons to be learnt from enterprises and ideals 
which have left some impress on the place of their 
birth. 

Oxford may be more pregnant with associations of the 
past because her part in English history has been so 
large, but Cambridge during a summer meeting can 
speak more vividly of the present. Unhke to Oxford's 
routine, Cambridge has a term during the Long Vaca- 
tion and so, up to the middle of August, university hfe 
still continues : the college chapels are open daily for 
service — and those who have once heard the choir at 
King's College will not speedily forget what that means, 
—whilst the town is not wholly deserted by the under- 
graduates. Hitherto the summer meetings have begun 
in the first week of August and lasted till the end of the 
month, but there is a movement afoot to put the date of 
Cambridge meetings a fortnight earlier. If this could be 
carried out, then the university term would be in swing 
during the whole time, whereas at present those able 
only to attend the second half of the meeting have no 
opportunity of seeing university life. 

There is a mysterious "something" in the air of 
Oxford or Cambridge which acts as an incentive to 
study. Perhaps it is the sight of so much antiquity 
around one, perhaps the industry of the extension 
students, but whatever the cause, idleness would be 
an impossibihty, even if it could for a moment be con- 
templated by those for whom so much is done to make 
this month one of real help and stimulation. The 
method adopted of taking one period and studying it 
from every side, in history, literature, art, architecture, 
and music, is one which needs no defence, since it is at 
once the most logical and complete as well as the most 
attractive way of studying the past. Its efi&cacy was 
well proved this year when the period dealt with was that 
perplexing epoch the eighteenth century. At first sight 
it seems an age of such conflicting results, and it is only 
by a clearer knowledge of its history that one can 
account for the artifioality and " correctness " of its 



literature as typified by the poetry of Pope; that 
one can trace the rise of the modem novel and see 
the first efforts towards a reaction to romanticism: 
it is only through acquaintance with all these things 
that it is possible to account for the pedantidsm of 
the architecture as exemplified in such buildings as 
Blenheim Palace. These art and architecture lectures 
are well illustrated by lantern shdes, and in the case of 
those dealing with music, ample examples are sung or 
played. 

Following out this illustrative method, organ recitals 
were given this year in the chapels of King's, Trinity, 
and St. John's CoUeges, where eighteenth-century oona- 
positions formed the chief part of the programme. This 
is an extremely vivid way of learning about an epoch, 
and in addition to this a performance of The Messiah 
was given — a performance full of historical interest, as 
the oratorio was given under the conditions intended by 
Handel, t.^., twenty-four picked voices and thirty-five 
instruments. This sunmier meeting was particularly 
rich in musical pleasures, as yet another concert 
was arranged, when the combined choirs of the three 
colleges of best musical repute gave an unaccom- 
panied sacred concert in King's College Chapel. 

For those to whom the present offers more attraction 
than the past, there was a welcome variety in lectures, 
debates and conferences on social and economic 
problems, astronomy, Jewish art and customs, and 
theology. 

The system of tangible illustration of the lectures is 
insisted on throughout, and excursions are arranged 
under the guidance of lecturers to view the colleges and 
their points of historical or architectural interest, and to 
see famous places in the neighbourhood. Every possible 
provision is made that this month may be one of enjoy- 
ment in a social as well as an educational way. Tennis 
courts are placed at the disposal of the students, and 
even'a cricket match organised, so that there need be no 
lack of variety in the life there. With this end in view, 
evening receptions and boating parties are planned 
by the indefatigable committee, whilst garden parties 
are given at various coUeges. 

In this way intercourse is made possible with people 
from all parts of England, and, it may be said with per- 
fect truth, from all parts of the world, and this free 
circulation of ideas on every subject is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest benefits of a summer meeting. Year by 
year a larger number of foreign students flock there, and 
every European country is represented, with additions 
from China and Japan. They are delighted to make 
friends, to talk of their countries and discuss our own, 
with the result that one's horizon is broadened, and one 
is led to take a more intelhgent interest in the affairs 
of our country. For foreigners demand such encyclo- 
paedic information on everything connected with 
England that it is startling to find how httle the 
average English men or women know of their national 
life, and one welcomes with avidity lectures primarily 
intended for foreign students ! such as those delivered 
this year by the Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, on ** British 
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mation. 



Educational Museums 

By A. J. Prcs^land, M.A. 

A C05£?azEz:\=r."i s^in-eY of non-German educational 
rr.ise-^T-a Li? lately been published by Ferdinand Hirt, 
c: Br-sslau- Ttjz audbor. Max Hubiier. described the 
Gerrr-ir. Tms^^izzs :n a work published in 1904. His 
new bock.Di<f .-fs&i^'JfcitifAcTfi Schulm%€seen/\s a comple- 
ment to the latter, undertajken, as the author informs 
U5. at the suggestion of Friedrich Thomassen, of 
Cop^r.bagen. yqi 

It appears that there are sixty-six museums in 
existence : thiny-iwo of them are in Germany and the 
rest are scattered over the worid. England' has two, 
the Argentine. Japan, Scrvia, Spain, and Uruguay 
have one each. In proportion to population Switzer- 
land is best provided for. with one museum to every 
560,000 of population. Russia gives the largest vote 
of public money — £2400 — to a single institution, and 
France possesses probably the best equipped and best 
organised of the museums. 

Dr. Hiibner's object is to secure the establishment 
of a Central Museum in Germany, with which the 
provincial institutions shall be affiliated. With this 
project we have nothing to do. The descriptions of 
educational museums given in his book, their functions 
and their history monopolise our attention. 

There is a great difference between an educational 
and a school museum. The latter is too often a collec- 
tion of cheaply acquired curiosities ; the former should 
give a complete picture of the state of foreign and 
home education at the time of a visit. It is not con- 
fined to an exhibition of school books ; furniture and 
equipment, .\cts and official papers, the work of the 
pupils above all should find a place in an educational 
museum. At many recent exhibitions, Paris, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, there has been a section devoted to 
education. The educational museum reproduces this 
section, but arranges the exhibits with pedagogical 
and not with commercial purpose. 

The museum is most efficient when it is connected 
with a training college, although the connection often 
proves unfavourable to the consideration of secondary 
education. Among the departments there will be an 
information office, a department for lending lantern 
slides, and an editorial department issuing a periodical. 
The best locus for such a museum is a university town, 
and from this as centre branch institutes could be 
organised. This has hitherto not been accomplished 
anywhere. In Germany, where the provincial organi- 
sation is well developed, the central institution is 
wanting. In France the central museum is established 
but there are no branches. 

The National Museum at Brussels has the most 
extensive organisation. The exhibits are arranged in 
nineteen departments in the following manner: 
I. Acts, codes and statistics. 
II. Model kindergarten room. 
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III. Model primary room. 

IV. Agrioilture. 
V. Needlework. 

VI. Housekeeping. 
VII. Manual training. 
VIII. Geography. 
IX. Gec^raphy of the Congo. 
X. History. 
XL G}nnnastics. 
XII. Normal (primary) college. 
XIII. Natural history. 
- XIV. Drawing. 
XV. G)ntinuation schools. 
XVI. Further education of teachers. 
XVII. Buildings and hygiene. 
XVIII. Miscellaneous. 
XIX. Library. 

The functions of a museum are not always limited to 
the exhibition of products and collections. In some 
museums a room is specially fitted up for popular 
lectures, in others temporary exhibitions are held in 
connection with an impending change in the curriculimfi 
or the projected issue of a new text-book. In some 
countries the authorities of the museum undertake 
the purchase and deUvery of foreign articles for use 
in native schools. At most museums it is possible 
for the teaching public to borrow books, apparatus, 
lantern slides, and models. In 1905 the Argentine 
Museum lent 14,000 books. Herr Hiibner quotes 
the rules governing loans from the South Kensington 
Museums, but he gives no statistics. 

In Denmark the establishment of the Danish School 
Museum has caused great changes. In 1878 £mil 
Sauter was sent to Paris to report on the exhibition. 
He returned with a number of exhibits and a stock of 
ideas that proved exceedingly fruitfxil. Thirty years 
ago Danish schools were incredibly badly equipped. 
That this is not so to-day is due to the support given 
by the Government and the Teachers' Union to the 
proposals of Sauter. 

TTie most varied functions are perhaps discharged 
by the Paris Museum. It maintains : a circulating 
library to assist teachers preparing for promotion, a 
hall for the meetings of educational societies, a 
collection of 3500 sets of lantern slides (for hire), and 
a semi-official publication. La Revue Pedagogique. The 
lantern slides are freely borrowed by officers for in- 
struction of their men in barracks. Much material 
has come to the Paris Museum through the exhibitions 
of 1889 and 1900, but its future is still a matter of 
anxiety. In aU probability it will become part of 
the University of France and be used as a means of 
training secondary teachers. 

Three of the Swiss museimis celebrate prominent 
schoolmen. That at Ziirich is called the Pestallozzianum, 
the Museum at Bern commemorates Emanuel von 
Fellenberg, and the Fribourg Museum honours Pre 
Girard. Quite recently the Ziirich authorities have 
decided to build a new Girls' High School and to hand 



over the Grossmiinsterschulhaus, the old G)llegium 
Carolinum, to the directors of the Pestallozzianiun. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison called attention in the Times 
of September 17 to the educational value of the 
National Museum in Zurich. In a few years the dty 
will have in the Landesmuseum, the Pestalozzianum, 
the Gewerbemuseum and the collections of the Poly- 
technicum a wealth of exhibits imequalled for a town 
of its size. 

^ Of Great Britain the author says, "A prominent 
museum for education and instruction is lacking both 
in the Mother Country and the Colonies." He has a 
good word to say for the work of the Teachers' Guild 
and the efforts of the Hellenic Society. But the story 
of the efforts of these societies and the history of the 
South Kensington Museum as related in the book are 
alike heartbreaking. 

Vacancies 

Marine School of Engineers, South Shields. — ^Head- 
mastership. Salary begins ;f350. Apply before December 
13, to R. Chapman, Harrington Street, South Shields 

Sherborne, Foster's School. — Headmastership. Salary 
£SO and capitation of £2 los, per boy ; average number 
61. Further grant made for school expenses, and house 
with room for 20 boarders provided free. Apply before 
November 15, to J. Douglas, Greenhill, Sherborne. 

Rutherford College, Newcastle -ou-Tyne. — Three 
Form Masters wanted. Salaries begin ;^I20 to £iSO ac- 
cording to qualifications. Apply to the Secretary. 

Belfast, Municipal Technical Institute. — Head 
of Chemistry Department. Salary £zs^' Apply before 
November 5 to F. C. Forth, Principal. 

Rotherham p. T. Centre. — Assistant Mistress wanted. 
Salary £izo. Apply : W. H. Corbridge, Secretary. 

Chelmsford County High School. — Head Mistress 
wanted. Apply before November 3, to J. H. Nicholas, 
Education Committee, Chelmsford. 

Manchester P. T. Centre. — Form Mistress wanted. 
Salary £1 10. Apply : J. H. Reynolds, Director of Higher 
Education. 

Altrincham H. G. School. — Assistant Master (trained) 
to teach Physics and Chemistry. Salary £1 10 rising to 
£160: also Assistant Mistress (trained) to teach conver- 
sational French. Salary £go rising to £1^0. Apply: 
R. P. Ward, City Road, Chester. 

Ludlow G. S. — Second Mastership. Salary ;fi20 with 
rooms and part board. About £\oo more may be made 
by taking Sunday duty. 



Appointments 



Mr. J. W. McBain, of Toronto, to be Lecturer m 
Chemistry at University College, Bristol. 

Mr. G. W. Alexander, of Glasgow, to be Clerk to the 
Edinburgh School Board. 

Mr. E. L. Barbier, of Cardiff, to be Lecturer in French 
Language and Literature in the University of Birmingham. 

Mr. C. E. Hudson, of Dover College, to be Headmaster 
of Keswick High School. 

Mr. W. G. S. Thornton, King Edward VII. School, 
Shefl&eld, to be Headmaster of Tadcaster Secondary School. 
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Our Schools 

X. The Manchester High 
School for Girls 

The Manchester High School was one of the earliest 
of English High Schools ; it is now one of the largest 
and most distinguished. In 1872 a circular was 
issued by the Manchester Association for Promoting 
the Education of Women, urging the establishment 
in Manchester of a school for girls. The circular 
pointed out that there were many schools for girls 
and there were good schools, but the many were not 
good and the good*were not many. The appeal 
met with a generous response, a Committee was 
formed, a guarantee fund raised, and in June next 
year Miss Day was appointed headmistress of the 
new school, an office she held for the next twenty- 
five years — being succeeded some eight years ago 
by Miss Burstall, the present headmistress. In the 
first six years the number of pupils grew from sixty 
to more than four hundred, and the school having 
outgrown the two private houses it originally occu- 
pied, the present school buildings were begun, on 
a good site in Dover Street, a mile and a half from 
the centre of the town, and a stone's-throw from 
the University. Next, the Charity Commissioners 



approved in 1883 of ^ scheme by which the great 
Manchester charity, the Hulme Trust, endowed 
the school. At the same time the governing body 
received a more public and representative character, 
which has been further extended by recent modi- 
fications, so that to-day four Universities, the Hulme 
Trustees, the Manchester Grammar School, and 
the City Councils of Manchester and of Salford all 
elect representatives upon the Board. A few years 
later another High School was established under the 
same governing body at Pendleton, in the Borough 
of Salford, which now numbers one hundred and 
sixty pupils. 

Despite the rise of new High Schools in the towns 
round, which previously depended upon Manchester 
for their girls' education, despite the creation of suc- 
cessful suburban schools on the one side and the 
Municipal Secondary School in the heart of the 
city on the other, the Manchester High School 
numbers nearly five hundred girls, and has seen a 
constant growth in public estimation. Apparatus 
and equipment are continually receiving additions. 
The latest extensions are a first-rate biological 
laboratory and a cookery school. This sunmier 
has seen the whole school supplied with electric 
light. Broad corridors, roomy, cheerful, lofty 
classrooms, each with a dressing-room opposite, 
assembly hall, dining-hall, well-lighted drawing- 
school, music-rooms — so arranged that the pianiste' 
strenuous early efforts disturb no one, excellent 
gymnasium and play-rooms, and, best of all, an 
exceptionally good library, a room beautiful in 
itself and filled with the studious quiet and 
dignity lent by its books — all these compose a 
school which is a model of what school buildings 
should be. 

The intention of the founders of the school was 
that it should be for all Manchester girls, without 
distinction of class or creed. This broad-minded 
policy has always been pursued, and the spirit of 
the school has gained through its catholicity. 
Nothing but good to the girls themselves has come 
from their daily contact with many varied types, 
and it has proved itself to be one of the best pre- 
parations for Ufe. A girl so educated from child- 
hood can hardly be narrow-minded or intolerant 
when grown up. She has learnt that it takes all 
sorts to make a school ; it is but another step for 
her to realise that it takes all sorts to make a world. 
She learns to judge her fellows by the standard, not 
of what they possess nor of what they profess, but 
of what they are. 
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The main object of the school is so to educate 
each individual girl according to her needs and 
capabilities, so to develop her capacities and train 
her in self-government and the right use of freedom 
that she shall become a good citizen, useful to all 
about her. The part the teacher has to play in 
this development is often underrated. Her in- 
fluence in training the plastic mind from infancy to 
maturity is incalculable. Only picked men and 
women should become teachers. 

Immense pains are taken at our High School to 
appoint only first-rate teachers. Good salaries in- 
creasing with length of service are given, and every 
effort is made to render the posts desirable. It is 
hoped that shortly very much more will be done. 
Heads of departments for classics, French, German, 
mathematics, science, &c., assist the headmistress in 
organising each subject of instruction. The school 
is fortunate in numbering among its teachers many 
enthusiasts. The relationship between teachers 
and taught is just what it should be. Happily, 
in girls* schools there is no tradition of enmity 
between the two. Here, certainly, there is in the 
main friendly co-operation in the absorbing pursuit 
of knowledge. Care for the things of the mind is 
in the atmosphere, and it must be a dullard indeed 
who is not sensitive to its presence. 

One great secret of the girls' interest in tlieir 
work is that that work is so carefully chosen. The 
curriculum is unusually elastic and varied. As one 
reads the list of subjects taught one cannot but wish 
that some of our ancestors whose views of what a 
girPs education should be were so rigid, could arise 
from their graves and visit such a school as this. 
One wonders what Sir Ralph Verney, for instance, 
whose remarks on women's education, published 
in the Verney Memoirs, are so amusing and alluring, 
would say to modem methods. In Cromwell's 
dsLys he wrote to his little god-daughter, who with 
pride and tremulousness had informed him that she 
was beginning to learn Hebrew, Greek, and Latin : 
" My dear Childe, — Nothing . . . could have sur- 
prised me more than your letter, for I confess I did 
not think you had been guilty of so great learning. 
. . . Good sweet hearte, be not so covetous ; believe 
me, a Bible with the Common Prayer and a good 
plain Catechism in your mother tongue, being 
weU read and practised, is well worth all the rest, 
and much more suitable to your sex. I know your 
father thinks this false doctrine, but be confident 
your husband will be of my opinion. In French, 
you cannot be too cunning, for that language affords 



many admirable books fit for you, as romances, 
plays, poetry, stories of illustrious (not learned) 
women, receipts for preserving, making creams 
and all sorts of cookery, ordering your gardens and, 
in brief, all manner of good housewifery." Could 
he visit our school, perhaps he would mitigate his 
wrath at finding such forbidden fruit as Latin and 
Greek ripening in this garden of girls when he foimd 
Scripture and French, gardening, cookery, and 
housewifery also well tended and highly esteemed. 

The differentiation of subjects for particular groups 
of girls is possible only with a large staff, including 
many speciaUsts, together with careful organisation 
and study of the needs of each individual girl. In 
the lower forms a broad general education is given 
to every girl, including some science for all, with 
teaching in Nature-study, one of the most popular 
of subjects. French is taught to all. But at the 
age of sixteen some specialisation begins. The 
school sends an exceptionally large proportion of 
its girls to the University ; most of these naturally 
choose the University of their own city, but a 
number also proceed to Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and elsewhere. Many of the ablest girls specialise 
in classics at school ; the classical tradition has 
been gradually formed and is strong, owing not 
merely to the inherent fascination of the subject, 
but largely to the good fortune which has given the 
school a succession of teachers of Greek and Latin 
who have been scholarly without being pedantic, 
and have succeeded in kindling the love of their 
pupils, not for the languages merely, but for the 
treasures of literature of which the languages are 
the key. A number, also, of the elder girls specialise 
in history, and through the wise arrangement by 
which they are polishing the tools of their craft — 
that is to say, a sound knowledge of Latin and 
modem languages — during their school years, they 
come to the University equipped for serious work 
in their chosen subject. The Jones History Entrance 
Scholarship at the University of Manchester has 
been carried off by High School girls seven times out 
of the nine years in which it has been offered. These 
history scholars have shown in their University 
career the fruits of their excellent school grounding 
by carrying off the Bradford History Scholanhip, 
research scholarships, and, after taking their degree, 
fellowships m history endowing them for their 
special study for three years ; and, best of all, they 
have shown by their published work that these 
exceptional opportunities have not been wasted. 
Mathematics are in the hands of a group of expert 
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mistresses. Natural science, too, claims the affec- 
tion of some ; and in first-rate physics and chemical 
and biological laboratories, now forming part of 
the school equipment, there is every facility for 
scientific work. Zoology is studied with special zeal, 
and old girls who have been grounded in this subject 
at school have made their mark at the University, 
both in the Faculties of Science and Medicine. 
Zoology and botany are subjects in which a number of 
girls have distinguished themselves, doing excellent 
work afterwards at the University. 

The closeness of the connection between school 
and University is unique, and is facilitated immensely 
by the fact that the Manchester University treats 
women and men on an absolutely equal footing. 
Many professors of the University are members of 
the governing body, and the last three chairmen 
have all been chosen from among them. The Head- 
mistress herself is a lecturer in the Department of 
Education in the University, and a member of the 
Faculty of Arts. Discreet use is made of the school 
as a practising ground for the women diploma 
students. At the present moment two mistresses 
in the school are also lecturing in the University 
in their special subjects, and regular visits are paid 
by the girls to the important and well-arranged 
University museum. The Northern Universities' 
Joint Matriculation Examination is the normal 
" leaving-examination " for the mass of the school, 
and a remarkable proportion of the awards of ex- 
hibitions made by county and borough councils on 
its results have gone to High School girls. There are 
close professional and social ties between the teach- 
ing staff of the two institutions, and in matters 
such as awarding leaving-exhibitions or fitting up 
laboratories in the school the University professors 
give constant and ungrudging help. This intimate 
association of the two neighbours reminds one of 
continental rather than of usual EngHsh conditions, 
and is of the greatest value to both. But the ties 
of the school to the Manchester University are not 
exclusive ones, as is sufficiently shown by the dis- 
tinguished positions held in the scholastic and 
academic world by girls from the school who have 
gone to Newnham and Girton, or more recently to 
the Oxford Women's Colleges. 

The close links between school and the local Uni- 
versity are only one indication of the intimate rela- 
tions between the school and the City of Manchester. 
The whole-hearted devotion of the present head- 
mistress to the school and its pupils has not prevented 
her taking a prominent part in the work of the Man- 



chester Education Committee, which is now respon- 
sible for the instruction of a population exceeding 
half a million. An admirable public speaker. Miss 
Burstall's voice has been heard from many plat- 
forms, and she has made her influence felt on the 
public hfe of the great city in which she lives. Her 
colleagues show equal public spirit, and some of 
them have made their mark in public, social, philan- 
thropic, and educational work. For instance, the 
present chief classical mistress is secretary of the 
local branch of the Classical Association, and has 
contributed to the volume published by it treating 
of the Roman camp called Melandra, which has 
been partially excavated under its auspices. Another 
of the mistresses has co-operated with the chairman 
in editing a volume of Stale Trials of the Reign of 
Edward I. The head of the German department 
is a vigorous member of the education committee of 
a neighbouring large borough. The work of the 
prefects, eight or more members of the Senior VI., 
who are elected by the upper forms to help in the 
government of the school, is a training in public 
spirit and usefulness to the conununity as well as a 
valuable aid in maintaining the tone of the school. 

No well-ordered school caters merely for the 
minority of girls who go to college, and under Miss 
Burstall's auspices wisely devised plans have been 
perfected for the benefit of those girls whose future 
careers are not destined to be academic. For in- 
stance, there is a special secretarial class for girls who 
wish to have training in business habits and methods. 
In this they receive special technical training in 
such subjects as typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. Many pupils of this class are afterwards 
able to earn their own living as clerks or as secre- 
taries. For those who wish to become conunercial 
correspondents there is training in letter-writing in 
French, German, and Spanish. For those who 
wish to live useful lives at home after leaving school, 
there is a full housewifery course for their last two 
years at school. This training covers cookery, 
laundry- work, plain sewing, and dressmaking. 
Some of the girls who intend to go to college manage 
to find time to take a course in one or another of 
these housewifery subjects. 

The enumeration of subjects studied does not 
show what is the essence of a school. These are 
merely the currents into which the swelling tide of 
intellectual interest sweeps. The essence of the 
school is the deep-flowing public spirit which makes 
each girl feel she is part of a great whole, and that 
upon her individually rest the honour and name 
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of her school. The games, flourishing for a town 
school, help to develop this solidarity. The school 
premises are spacious enough to provide room for 
a gymnasium, fives-courts, and tennis-courts. 
Within a few minutes' walk is a school garden, which 
affords great delight to the girls who cultivate it. 
Within an easy tram ride is the school field, where 
hockey and tennis are played. The school does 
well in the tennis tournament of the Lancashire 
schools, and a large proportion of the University 
hockey team, which is one of the best in the district, 
is always drawn from old High School girls. In 
the numerous school societies — the Field Club, 
Golden Rule Society, Literary Society — and in the 
school magazine the public spirit of the school finds 
training and expression. An active " Old Girls' 
Association " binds together at least the younger 
generation of those educated at Dover Street. 
Among the most characteristic instances of its 
activity is the endowment of a school scholarship 
to help others .to tread the path they themselves 
have trodden. The Association also provides funds 
for holidays for poor children from the city. 

It is hard to generalise as to the after-careers of 
the girls of a school so large and including so many 
different types. Most of the girls here, as else- 
where, quit the school to live at home. A good 
number, either from choice or necessity, adopt a 
more strenuous career. Perhaps the majority of 
these become teachers, and every sort of educational 
institution, from the University to the primary school, 
numbers Manchester High School girls among its 
teachers. At Girton, Newnham, HoUoway, West- 
field College, Cardiff, and Manchester, old girls of 
the Manchester School are, or have recently been, 
lecturers in colleges. Many teach as assistants or 
heads of High Schools, scattered widely over Britain 
and the Colonies. A fair number find their sphere 
as teachers in pupil-teachers' centres, which are, 
for all practical purposes, secondary schools. Some 
have taken up work in primary schools ; some are 
on the staff of our great Hbraries ; some are workers 
in philanthropic activities, in charity organisation 
and University settlements ; some are prominent 
as organisers of political work. An increasing 
number have taken up a medical career, and one has 
recently graduated in law. Some are investigators 
in such fields as literature, history, philology, and 
natural science. As the mothers and trainers of 
the coming generation, the old girls are living out 
the lesson they leamt at school— won ministrari, 
sed ministrare. The school is old enough to include 



among its present scholars the daughters of several 
" old girls." There are many old girls among the 
teachers ; they are also beginning to be represented 
on the governing body. Thus the past and the 
present work together in building up the present Hfe • 
of the school, and the result is the great institution*^ 
that we have tried to describe. 

Though serious endeavour is a note of the school. • 
yet wherever one goes — classrooms, playground, . 
or playing-field — one sees bright happy faces, and 
a visit to the school is better than a tonic. It seems 
as if the school had laid to heart Stevenson's truth : 
" There is no duty we so much under-estimate as 
the duty of being happy. ... A happy man or 
woman is a better thing to find than a five-pound 
note. He or she is a radiating focus of goodwill ; 
and their entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted." We appreciate much 
these softly burning candles, which take the form 
of happy girls who will in due course as women be 
able to throw their Ught wider, and brighten the 
dark places of the city with their faith in those 
things which are pure and lovely and of good report. 

Mary Tout. 

Individualism in Education 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

It is much to be desired that before public men 
enunciate theories on education, they should at any 
rate acquaint themselves with the best current thought 
upon the subject, and not produce their private 
lucubrations as if definite educational principles and 
ideals had not been established by the work of centuries. 
A favourable specimen of such irresponsible theorising 
is the speech delivered by Mr. Wyndham after opening 
some new buildings of the county school at Hawarden. 
As reported in the Times, Mr. Wyndham discussed, 
among other things, the reasons for the existence of 
such places of education, or, in his own words, the 
grounds upon which to build a justification for the 
enormous sums of the taxpayers' and ratepayers' 
money which were rightly devoted to the education of 
the children of this country. The reasons he gave 
were three. One was *' to prevent uncommon talent 
and genius being overlooked." Then, ** Next to the 
discovery of genius, one of the chief justifications of 
education was that it enabled all to secure at an early 
age an independence in Hfe." But, thirdly, ** the 
real justification of education " was that it " gave an 
opportunity to all." " Education existed in order 
that the blossoms of intelligence in every mind shoxild 
have a chance of unfolding in the air and the light of 
a liberal understanding." 
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Now whatever we may think of the early indepen- 
'dence, we shall agree that the discovery of genius and 
the cultivation of intelligence are desirable objects in 
a school, but what I complain of is that Mr. Wyndham 
stops here, apparently unconscious that he is upholding 
the individualistic theory which has been the bane of 
English education, and on which in another connection 
the vials of his own wrath have been poured. 

Mr. Wyndham's theory in fact dates from the great 
individuaJistic revival of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. The conception of the purpose of a 
school which then arose found its most typicad exponent 
in John Locke, who, foUowing it out to its logical 
conclusion, held that, given money enough, there 
ought to be no schools at all, but only private tuition 
for individual boys. For Locke took very seriously 
the view that, in Mr. Wyndham's words, education 
ought not to give " an opportunity for making every- 
body as like everybody else as was possible,** holding 
that its object was rather the development of the 
special characteristics of isolated individuals. Again, 
when Mr. Wyndham says that " it was right that 
science should be included in that school curriculum, 
because they were living in an age of science," and 
that " he was glad that French was taught at that 
school, because that language belonged to people 
endowed with radiant intellect," he is only repeating 
in very much worse English what Locke wrote more 
than two centuries ago. 

The strength of this whole point of view is its re- 
cognition of the truth that the complete development 
of each individual's powers is the necessary condition of 
his full efficiency, and that any sacrifice of this efficiency 
to social conditions or to tradition involves a waste 
of power. Its weakness is its treatment of each in- 
dividual as an isolated unit, and its neglect of the social 
aspect of all development. Its fortunes were bound 
up with those of the phase of thought which culminated 
in the enlightenment and which hved on in England in 
the school of Bentham. Benthamism is now practically 
dead in all spheres save that of education, where its 
survival is a proof of the disastrous failure of our popular 
writers and speakers on schools and teaching to keep 
abreast of the progressive thought of our time. 

For all through the nineteenth century there was 
growing up a body of opinions in all departments of 
experience, of which the characteristic feature was 
the emphasis laid upon the social aspects of human 
life, substituting historical evolution for mechanical 
causation, and recognising instinct and emotion as springs 
of action co-ordinate with reason. And this vein of 
thought and feeling gave rise to a new conception of 
the purpose of our schools. It began to be said, or 
more often felt, that the school work was inadequately 
appreciated if it was held to consist in the inteUectual 
training of boys and girls as individuals, even if it made 
them earlier independent, or gave them a better start 
in life. The school came to be considered as also 
a social institution by means of which the higher life 
of the community was conserved and handed on. Its 



purpose was therefore the enabling of each generation 
to appropriate the wealth of knowledge and insight 
gained by its predecessors, in order that it in turn 
might carry on the torch of culture. The schools are 
necessary instruments for preserving the continuity 
of hfe of the spirit. If all our schools were suspended 
for a generation, the result would be a breach in our 
intellectual life, which it might take centuries to repair. 
It has been said that a boy learning his Latin grammar 
is really helping to perpetuate the spiritual achieve- 
ments of the past, little as he may understand the 
significance of his employment, and the same thing 
holds good in respect of his assimilation of the ethical 
standard of his time as mediated by his school. 

But it may be asked, what practical difference does 
it make whether we do or do not accept this wider 
point of view ? To which the answer is that the two 
conceptions, the individualistic and the social, involve 
not only a difference in the atmosphere of our schools, 
but diversity of methods, of internal arrangement, 
and even external organisation, as may be seen by 
any one who will compare the school systems of the 
eleventh and the eighteenth centuries. For the sake 
of brevity I will sum up the difference in antitheses 
which in any adequate discussion would demand much 
qualification. On the one side the tendency is to 
emphasise intellectual training, the subjects being 
by preference realistic; knowledge and accomplish- 
ments are looked upon as possessions of the individual ; 
there will probably be some form of social exclusiveness, 
personal rewards, individual examinations, and the 
neglect of corporate hfe, while the schools will tend 
to be mutually independent. On the other side stress 
would be laid on the training of character ; knowledge 
would be regarded as a common stock to be used for the 
general benefit ; the school would be open to all classes ; 
there would be corporate examinations and rewards, 
a highly developed social life, and the school S)^tem 
would be organised on a national basis. 



^No English need apply' 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

Some discussion has been recently provoked by the 
apparent disinclination of Canadian farmers to employ 
labour from these shores. Danes, Swedes and Nor- 
wegians are in general preferred, and, although it may 
be exceptional for advertisements expressly to state 
that no English need apply, such cases are not un- 
known. Of the existence of a strong prejudice there 
can be no doubt. In its issue of September 19, The 
Farmers' Advocate, published at Winnipeg, endeavoured 
to remove what it termed the " misconceptions of the 
English." The writer pointed out that '* the average 
Englishman is as good a man as the average Canadian 
or any other nationality, and the best type of the 
former is as good, judged by all known standards^ as 
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any that walk," and further, that *' the good type 
of Englishman is one of the best assets Canada can 
have." This is true, but that one of the most prominent 
agricultural joiunrials should consider it necessary to 
emphasise the fact is very significant. Unfortunately 
the prejudice is intelligible enough. It is due to a 
variety of causes. To some extent it is a relic of the 
past. A generation ago during the boom in the corn- 
growing States of the American Union, and when 
Manitoba first came into notice, it was the fashion 
to regard those districts as an obvious dumping-ground 
for the sons of the upper and middle classes who had 
failed in England. The ** remittance-man " became 
a by-word for incompetence and vice. Matters have 
improved in this respect. It is now realised that 
success in the Colonies demands the same qualities as 
success at home, and that to deport our tailures from a 
desire to be rid of them is nine times out of ten simply 
to accelerate the descensus Averni, But the bad impres- 
sion created in the seventies and eighties still lingers. 

For the present attitude of the Canadian farmers, 
however, other and more definite reasons must be 
assigned. The material sent is not the material required. 
It compares unfavourably with the product of the 
Scandinavian countries. It does not possess the 
same steadfastness of purpose, thrift, adaptability or 
resourcefulness. It is less amenable to authority, 
while it lacks the power of initiative. The inherent 
capacity for work may be equal, but the disposition 
to work is not. These defects characterise the labourer 
at home, but their importance is perhaps not so manifest. 
The conditions of Ufe upon an English farm differ 
widely from those which obtain in Canada. The work 
is lighter, and is usually performed in a half-hearted 
manner ; in the Colonies there is no place for the 
shirker, and a man can neither maintain nor improve 
his position unless he throws his whole energy into 
every task. The hoius are shorter : the Canadian 
labourer works from twelve to sixteen hours a day in 
the busy season. With us assistance from outside is 
summoned whenever a trifling accident occurs : the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the wheelwright and the 
mason are always available. The Canadian farmer 
has to rely mainly upon his own resources ; the labourer 
that he wants is the one who can cope with difficulties 
as they arise, can drive a nail or use a saw, all agri- 
cultural buildings in the Dominion being practically 
made of wood, and bring inteUigence to bear upon 
all that he undertakes. The man accustomed to 
our easy-going habits cannot readily adapt himself to 
a new environment, nor has his early training in any 
way hitherto qualified him to do so. 

The remedy lies in sounder methods of education. 
We must concentrate our efforts less upon the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and more upon the development 
of intelligence. Intelligence is the great desideratum, 
and it can only be stimulated by bringing the child 
at every stage of his school career into direct con- 
tact with the world of reality. To be conversant 
with things, to observe accurately, to think clearly, 



and to draw correct inferences constitute the best 
equipment for every lad, whether destined to emigrate 
or not. This Is the surest foundation upon which 
to build the qualities of self-reliance, appHcation and 
independence. Nor need we go abroad to learn how 
these ends may be attained. In many an urban 
and rural school the instruction to-day leaves httle 
to be desired. These schools illustrate what is practi- 
cable and expedient under very varying conditions, 
and they furnish excellent models. To raise the rest 
to their level is our immediate duty, and it would 
be infinitely more profitable, though possibly less 
conspicuous, to provide funds whereby teachers might 
be enabled to examine successful experiments here, 
instead of studying schools in America, where the 
circumstances are wholly dissimilar, and the results 
are generally inferior. 

Attempts to train specifically for the Colonies by 
teachers lacking in colonial experience are fore- 
doomed to disappointment. The colonial hfe must 
be lived to be understood. A certain type of character 
is the essential antecedent to success, and that type 
can be formed by education. It does not concern 
the elementary or the secondary schoolmaster to 
consider the future pursuits or destiny of his pupils. 
His function is solely to educate in its most hberal 
sense, and in exact proportion as he fulfils this function 
wiQ he turn out a product capable of assimilating 
itself to whatever requirements may be imposed upon 
it. With all his latent faculties uniformly developed, 
the Englishman will have no occasion to fear the com- 
petition of Scandinavians or others, and Canada will 
welcome him. According to the last circular issued 
by the Emigrants' Information Office the principal 
demand, especially in spring and during the hay and 
grain harvests, is for capable men and boys who under- 
stand farm work, milking cows, looking after cattle, 
horses, sheep or pigs, killing and dressing animals, 
&c. Even inexperienced hands may get places in 
the spring, provided they are willing to learn and 
are strong and capable ; their wages at first will not 
be above £2 a month, but free board and lodging are 
supplied. The average wages, with board and lodging, 
for farm labourers, during seven or eight months in 
the year, in the Province of Quebec, are from £2 to 
£4 a month ; in Prince Edward Island from £2 to 
£3 14s. In Ontario they range from £1 $s. to £5 5s. 
a month with board, &c., during the working 
season, the average having risen to £4 los., or without 
board £6 6s. In New Brunswick and in Nova Scotia 
wages are £2 to £4 a month, with board, from about 
May to November. In Manitoba they average £4. 
to £$ a month for the summer months, and £1 to £3 
in winter, and in Alberta and Saskatchewan thev 
range in summer from £4 to ^^5 los. a month with 
board. In British Columbia farm hands receive from 
£3 to £y a month with board, but in Vancouver Island 
and elsewhere many farmers are said to employ Japanese 
and Chinamen for farm work at about £5 a month 
without board, or £3 with board. 
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The Book and Its Writer 

Professor Welton's ** Principles 
and Methods of Teaching 
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Professor Welton has followed up the production 
of two important popular works on logic by the produc- 
tion of two equally important works on education. 
We refer to TfU Logical Basis of Education, published 
a few years ago, and to the work now before us. 

We may say at once that the Principles and Methods 
of Teaching is, in our opinion, an exceUent book, full 
of the sound wisdom that springs from an experience 
illumined from the first by reflection upon principles. 
Professor Welton has carefuUy avoided, it seems to us, 
any parading of pedagogical knowledge ; his references 
and quotations are few and far between ; neverthe- 
less, observant readers will hear the echo of many a 
heated controversy as they study the opening chapters 
of this book. It is clear that the writer has thoroughly 
weighed the rival argvunents before forming and stating 
his own conclusions. We are not sure, however, that 
the reserve maintained by the author with regard 
tojnames and books has not been rather overdone ; 
the elementary teacher, for whom this book is intended, 
will take no more harm from being introduced to 
those men who have made educational history than 
the law student takes harm from learning the circum- 
stances and titles of the leading cases that have made 
English law. StiU, a sound philosophy of education is 
here — ^is present — ^in Professor Welton's book; and 
we only suggest that the historical and biographical 
aspects of pedagogics give an interest even to the 
soundest and most assured philosophy. Possibly, too, 
a little more psychology might, with advantage, have been 
insinuated amid the discussions on educational topics. 

The book opens with a recognition of the chaotic and 
obviously transitional state of educational thought, and 
a famous and pertinent quotation from Aristotle is intro- 
duced to remind us that this chaos is no new thing. We 
are then presented with a definition of the aim of educa- 
tion, which is " to lead the child into the fullest, truest, 
noblest and most fruitful relations of which he is 
capable with the world in which he lives." Such 
relations, broadly speaking, are those of knowledge 
and those of action, but Professor Welton does not, 
in our opinion, make such use of the distinction (not 
an absolute one, we admit) between " knowledge " 
and "skill'' as we should like. It was Professor 
Findlay who, in his Principles of Class Teaching, sug- 
gested that different canons of educational method 
are demanded for *' skill" subjects than for "know- 
ledge " subjects ; and though " skill " subjects involve 
the acquisition of motor ideas, and thus are, in a sense, 
•'knowledge" subjects, it seems to us a retrograde 
step expressly to minimise a really fruitful distinction 

• Principles and Methods of Teaching, By James Welton, M. A. 
45. 6d. W. B. CUve. 



at a time when so many distinctions are unfruitful 
or dangerous. No doubt Professor Welton is largely 
right when he claims that "reception of idea and 
carrying out of idea [should] always go hand in hand " ; 
composition exercises (and the like) based on the 
subject-matter of a "knowledge" lesson should be 
a part of that lesson, or, at any rate, a sequel to it. 
Still, there are the two aspects, and to lose sight of 
real distinctions is as fatal as the establishment of 
unreal or misleading ones. 

On this last point Professor Welton, influenced 
probably by Herbartian thought, is explicit. The 
old " faculty " doctrine receives but scant courtesy 
at his hands. The teacher must " think of the value 
of his teaching in terms of the concrete life of the 
pupils, and not in terms of abstract faculty training." 
" It is assumed [by advocates of the faculty doctrine] 
that the capacity for acting can be divorced from 
everything which makes it 'a real activity ; that habit 
is a tendency to do irrespective of what is done. But 
all this is at hopeless variance with fact" Or, as 
Mr. Whelpton, who contributes the chapters on Mathe- 
matics and Geography, expresses it with particular 
reference to the former subject, "There is no faculty 
of reasoning which when sharpened and tempered by 
mathematics can be applied to reasoning in other 
matters. A good mathematician is not necessarily a 
good statesman." Professor Welton also points out the 
dangers of educational fanaticism and change that follow 
from the stress on faculty training. " A century ago 
it was memory, afterwards the reason and imderstanding 
[that became fashionable] : nowadays it is observation." 

There follows a sensible discussion of the question 
of "Concentration" and Correlation. Professor Welton 
rightly condemns as " fantastic " the scheme of selecting 
one definite subject as "centre" for the curriculum, 
though he makes the mistake of attributing this pro- 
posal to " the Herbartians " — ^the fact being that 
only a very few Herbartians, and certainly not Herbart 
himself, are responsible for it. His discussion of such 
maxims as " From easy to difficult," " From concrete 
to abstract," is sound and useful. 

The difficult question how far science teaching can be 
made ** heuristic" is dealt with in a few wise para- 
graphs. Professor Welton sees the dangers. Children 
are too often " allowed to enunciate as a result of their 
observations a universal law — true in itself it may be, 
but absolutely unjustified by the evidence before them." 
"The great danger to be avoided is an appearance of 
advance in mental power without the reality." There 
is probably nothing in these words to which Professor 
Armstrong would take exception ; but Professor Walton's 
criticism of current laboratory methods of " practical " 
teaching may be less welcome to the protagonist of 
the "heuristic" cause. 

When the reader turns to the first of those chapters 
that deal with the definite subjects of the curricrdum, 
he will be confronted by a somewhat fresh and decidedly 
debatable presentation of the problem, " How to 
teach Reachng ? " Professor Welton does not share 
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the common objection to the ** alphabetic method." 
'* The chad is oot txotibled by the supposed logical 
difficuity that the soiiods dee, o, gee^ when combined 
do not ^ve the sound dog^ simply licaose the difficulty 
never enters into his head/' The writer, it is true, 
objects to any s>-nthetic method — alphabetic or phonic ; 
but we cannot fully agree with him in his unyielding 
advocacy of "connecting visible symbol with idea**; 
how is this po^ble with such words as *' the/' ''on/' 
Ac, ? A certain stress at first on the merely techrdcal 
ftide of enunciation seems to repay the teacher. 
Experience goes to show that synthetic methods, 
though not to the exclusion of others, have a great 
vJue» especially when the necessity for guarding 
agamst slipshod pronunciation is recognised. 

Though the excellent chapter on the Teaching of 
Music has been contributed by another hand than 
Professor Welton's, its spirit is in full conformity 
with that of the book as a whole ; there is the same 
ttrms on subordinating technical excellence to artistic 
cBJoyment, the formal to the real. The same principle 
runs through the succeeding chapters, some of which 
aie of distinguished merit. Mr. VVhelpton's able con- 
tribution has been already referred to. Teachers in 
girls' schools wiU be glad of the section on needlework 

The book, in short, is an immense advance upon the 
type of '* school management" book that has too 
long held the field, and we wish it the success it deserves. 

F, H. H. 

Pictures for Schools 



To ike Editor of School* 

^^ Sir,— Vou frequently point out that whcti the Education 
" questioo '* has been licalt with we shall still have a good 
deal to do for education, 

Axnong the objects which have to t>e aimed at in order 
U) brighten the school life of our children is the selection 
of ffttisfactory pictures for the walls of the s€hoolrc»oms» 
In many schoolroonis too httle has been done in this w-ay. 

Not a few excellent pictures have been published and 
provided,, but in many cases they are too small. We seem 
tooeed more really large-stzed pictures, inexpensively 
i^pfoduced, like posters in good colour, which would occupy 
the upper part of a school wall and ser\'e the purpose of 
• faie^e on a large scale, which the children could see easily 
TOTO any part of the room. An experiment has recently 
boen made in this direction w*hich may interest some of 
TOur readefs. With the help of an experienced artist, a 
historica] set of ships has been painted* There are three 
namely, Viking ships, Armada ships, Trafalgar 

tips. Each panel is about 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft., so that the 
ttet occupy a space of 16 ft, 6 in. by 3 ft., which will be 
loctiMl vacant on the upper wall of a food many schoolrooms. 

There may be some educational authorities who would 

to know of these pictures, which seem to me to be 

tly fitted for their puqx»se* In addition to their 

alive %^alue, they should help in some degree to 

mrage an interest both in our liistory and in our Na\y. 

1 have a certain numl>er of single panels which I shall 
gla^ I.. cx.^,/i TT -T>ectmens to any secretary of a county 
boro! iiil authority who may care to write 
OK, t.-^ ^..^ bcr is used up, or 1 can give further 

ition about them. 

Yours JaiUifully, 

2 Weapon: Arthur H. d. Acland. 
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The Educational Aspect 
of Hobbies 

II. Stamp-collecting 

By Stanley C: Rowland, B,A, 

There i& no hobby that springs so spontaneous in a 
boy's breast as Stamp-collecting. No need here for 
extenial inspiration and for subtle inducements to lead 
the pupil on till his interest is sufficiently awakened to 
carry Mm along by its own weight. The mere sight of 
half a dozen foreign stamps is sufficient to infect a whole 
form with philatelic fever. 

Cynics would say that this is merely the first eager 
manifestation of the commercial spirit. There is no 
doubt that stamp -collecting may only too easily become 
the means of training boys in all the questionable tactics 
of commercial life, and this question will come up for 
treatment in due course ; but to set down the almost 
universal enthusiasm among boys for this hobby to 
mercenary instincts is making rather too large a draft 
on the doctrine of original sin. 

The excellence of this hobby from an educational 
standpoint consists in the many direct appeals it makes 
to a child *s natural propensities. In the first place 
all children dehght in pictures, and especially coloured 
pictures ; true, the minute size of postage stamps miti- 
gates against a child's full appreciation of their pictorial 
qualities — which will appeal to them more as they grow 
older — ^but the deficiency in this respect is more than 
compensated for by the inexhaustible variety of views 
and portraits represented by the fiscal issues of the 
different countries. Not only is the child's sense of 
colour and form educated by means of this miniature 
picture galler>% but unconsciously he can hardly fail to 
acquire some insight into the qualities which go to make 
up the art of designing. 

The value of Philately as an instrument for teaching 
Geography and History may be easily overrated. In 
the case of exceptional boys whose interest in things 
literary and historical is easily aroused, stamp-ejecting 
opens a wide and valuable field for their minds to 
explore ; and, with the average boy, a good deal may be 
done to awaken his sympathy by those who can unravel 
the fascinating stories told by many a postage stamp. 
There is, however, always a risk of destroying the 
spontaneity of a hobby by introducing a suspicion of 
*' lessons." The bogy *' useful knowledge" must not be 
allowed to rise to the surface. The essence of hobbies^ 
as has been pointed out in the first article of this series • 
— is that their mainspring must be situated in the child 
itself, and all attempts to draw attention to the utili- 
tarian aspect of the amusement should be avoided except 
by teachers liberally endowed vdth tact and enthusiasm. 
The historical and geographical value of stamp- 
coUecting being the feature most commonly dwelt on, 
* Entomology. 
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we shall not further discuss it here, except to say that 
however widely people may differ as to the amount of 
such knowledge acquired, on the lowest estimate it must 
be allowed that the mere fact of repeatedly hunting 
up the different countries in an album, and also the 
constant handling of the portraits of the countries' rulers, 
must in time impress the mind of even the duUest boy 
with a few serviceable facts. 

Needless to say the thirst for knowledge does not con- 
stitute one of the prime incentives to stamp-collecting. 
Equally potent with the one already noticed — the love 
of pictures — is the opportunity provided by this hobby 
for a succession of short spells of activity, so adapted to 
the mercurial temperament of a child, and especially 
a boy, At the same time each individual operation is 
part of a sequence, and the boy is, for the most part, 
unconsciously, building up a big thing out of a series of 
littles — which indeed is merely stating a rough definition 
of the process of all true education. 

While Entomology affords an exceUent training in the 
close observation of the animate world, Philately trains 
the eye even more keenly for the minute examination 
of inanimate objects. Many a connoisseur has no 
doubt owed his happy evolution to the fact that he was 
in his young days a collector of postage stamps ; and 
what more salutary result could be desired for our 
hobby-loving schoolboy than that he should develop into 
a connoisseur of one of the many arts that silver the 
grey cloud of our workaday existence ? 

Manual dexterity is not so prominent a feature in this 
hobby as in Entomology ; but a properly kept stamp 
collection requires a considerable amount of carefxil 
manipulation — and here, it may be added, is the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of kindly guidance on the part of 
the teacher. This is not a practical treatise on stamp- 
collecting, and the many vsiluable hints that any adult 
philatelist can give to a beginner must not be allowed 
to occupy our space. 

It is time rather to turn our attention to the evils 
likely to vitiate the pursuit of this hobby, and to suggest 
means by which they may be avoided or allayed. 

We have mentioned the commercial spirit. Stamp- 
collecting necesssarily involves the practice of barter, 
otherwise known as " swopping," Here at once arises 
the occasion for the wise to rob the foolish.* How can it 
be provided against ? To those who remember their 
own days in schools where stamp-collecting, hke other 
hobbies, was allowed to pursue its course, uninfluenced 
by any interest shown on the part of the masters — other 
than by sundry confiscations from unwary traffickers 
at unwise times — the fleecing of the foolish seemed a 
natural concomitant in the making of a collection. 
Nowadays a more familiar spirit pervades our schools : 
the sphere of influence of a master is not confined to the 
classroom and to the actual hours of teaching, but 

• It is quite outside tlie sphere of this article to discuss the 
world's accepted ethics of buying, selling, and exchange. How- 
ever necessarily admissible they may be in later life, there can 
be no doubt that their effect is mischievous and immoral if they 
are allowed to pass current among children. 



extends more or less over the wide field of all the interests 
that go to make up a boy's life at school ; so that we 
may assume that the prevalence of the stamp craze in a 
school would not now fail to awaken some interest in one 
or two members of the school staff. 

The general tenor of the writer's remarks in these 
articles may have given rise to the belief that he is 
opposed to all external interference with the pupil's 
hobbies. This is far from the case. What is attacked is 
the over-supervision and guidance of boys in the pursuit 
of their self-chosen intellectual amusements, and not the 
benevolent and sympathetic interest which all children 
— in school, as out of it — ^should naturally arouse in 
their elders. 

There are many ways in which a master's influence may 
be exercised for good in this matter of stamp-collecting. 
To prevent promiscuous ** swopping," and its attendant 
temptations, it will be found a good plan to appoint one 
or two times a week when collectors may meet for pur- 
poses of exchange in the master's form-room. Here 
they can be left just as much or as little to their own 
devices as the master may see fit. He may be engaged 
at some not very exacting work at his desk the while, 
and at the same time may gather a very fair impression 
of how things are going. (Incidentally, too, he vrill 
witness unexpected revelations of character, and will 
gain many useful hints towards the more correct 
appreciation of some of his pupils.) 

The "swopping" meetings should be as informal as 
possible. To inaugurate a Stamp Club with fixed 
regulations, and to encourage the issuing and circu- 
lation of exchange sheets with each stamp priced, is to 
reduce the hobby to too much of a system, and will 
ultimately lead to the elimination of all the happy-go- 
lucky genial youngsters, who are so easily attracted to 
all sorts of hobbies, but so easily discouraged when they 
develop into serious pursuits. 

Moreover one would like to keep the money aspect 
of stamp-collecting as much in the background as pos- 
sible. If a stamp catalogue be introduced for purposes 
of valuation, the boys at once begin to reckon up their 
collections in pounds, shillings, and pence, and from 
this is but a short step to the creation of a class of stamp- 
pedlars, and to the transformation of a healthy hobby 
into a money-making business. Far better if the master 
be able and willing to give judgment if required over 
any question of exchange ; but, here again, let it be 
only if required ; he can give a few hints at the beginning 
of the stamp season as to the unwisdom of exchanging 
stamps without sufiicient knowledge ; and the invariable 
rule, never to be persuaded into taking one's only 
specimen of a stamp out of one's album for exchange, 
should certainly be impressed on aU novices ; he can 
then add that each boy is making his own coUection and 
will prefer to go his own way, but that he is always 
ready to give any advice and help he can, if a boy wants 
it. 

The question of dealers' approval sheets will also 
require careful consideration. The dangers involved 
in entrusting irresponsible schoolboys with sheets of 
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stamps amounting in value to, for them, quite con- 
siderable sums of money, are very evident ; and in 
boarding schools steps are often taJcen to prohibit the 
private receipt of such approval sheets. In day schools 
this can hardly be done ; but the suggestion that all 
approval sheets received should be submitted to the 
master for examination will be readily acted upon, as 
the boj'S will be glad of his advice ; and this method 
wiU enable the master to keep a watch on all transactions 
of the kind. 

In any case it is advisable to make a rule that no 
money dealings of other kinds with respect to stamps 
be permitted at these meetings, and, if approval sheets 
must be allowed, to endeavour to secure that all trans- 
actions in connection with them be made under the 
master's supervision. 

It is obvious that these rules and precautions can only 
be made to apply to the philatelic meetings in the 
master's classroom. Hence it may be thought that 
outside these precincts a reaction will ensue, and all the 
evils against which precautions have been taken will 
thrive with redoubled vigour. This is a pessimistic 
view of the case, and is only hkely to be realised 
where the classroom supervision has been injudicious 
and obtrusive. Most boys find it difficult to regulate all 
their multitudinous interests, and are only too glad to 
have one or two days regularly set apart for recurrence to 
a special amusement ; and by degrees it will probably 
be found that outside the appointed days very httle 
will be seen of stamps and stamp-collectors about the 
school. 

Even if imdesirable negotiations should continue to be 
carried on by a few of the boys, the master's efforts will 
not thereby stand condemned as futile ; perfect success in 
matters of this kind is next to impossible, especially in 
day schools ; and he will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that at any rate he has on the whole vastly ameliorated 
the conditions of pursuing this fascinating hobby, and 
that he has been the means of inspiring in a large pro- 
portion of the boys a genuine interest in Philately for its 
own sake. 



BEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL 

A CORRECTION 

To the Editor of School. 

Dear Sir, — May I point out a slight error in your excel- 
lent article on the Bedford High School ? Dr. Benson was 
Bishop of Truro and not Archbishop of Canterbury during 
the time his sister (Mrs. McDowal) was Head Mistress of 
the Bedford High School. He came to her funeral when 
Bishop of Truro, and the appointment to the Archbishopric 
was made after her death. To those of us who knew and 
loved her it was always a source of regret that she did not 
live to rejoice at this recognition of his great ability. 

Yours truly, 

Edith E. L. Barker. 



Common Room Papers 

Compulsory Games at Public Schools 
By Alan R. Haig Brown 

Are compulsory athletics advisable ? is a question 
which every headmaster and assistant-master has 
probably asked himself at some period during his 
career. The answer is usually "Yes'' or "No" — 
it ought rather to be ** Yes and no." So many and 
varied are the natures of the boys at a pubhc school 
that one hard and fast rule on a subject such as the 
above may not unseldom produce more harmful than 
beneficial results. The chief danger that threatens us 
in a system of compulsory games is the stifling of 
individuahty in a young boy. Supposing that a day's 
work actually performed in the classroom amounts 
to seven or eight hours a day, and that to this we add 
an hour and a half of enforced and stereotyped exercise 
in the winter, or in the summer considerably more, 
it must be evident to all that the boy has httle or no 
time to devote to his own reading or writing or what- 
ever he may wish to do. I am entirely out of sympathy 
with those who urge that all a boy's spare time should 
be fully taken up with occupations devised by those 
who may or may not be better quahfied to decide on 
the point than he is himself. While not forgetful of the 
power with which Satan is credited where idle hands 
are concerned, I consider that any such regime mihtates 
strongly against the most satisfactory formation of a 
boy's character. There are some boj^ who from an 
early age show a distinctly scientific turn of mind, or 
who are anxious to offer homage at the shrine of Nature 
to the exclusion of most other pursuits ; such boys 
are not infrequently totally opposed to all athletic 
exercises, and a bhnd compulsion which compels all 
their leisure hours to be sacrificed to a thing they hate 
will only serve to sicken them of hfe. Occasional 
compulsion, however, is expedient on the grounds 
of health, but this should only be introduced in such 
a way that the pursuits I have mentioned above are 
not discouraged, and that frequent opportunities still 
remain for indulging in a favourite hobby. Science, 
photography, carpentering, the study of Nature are 
all interests which are prolonged long after the joints 
have become stiff and the muscles slack, and for which, 
moreover, time and opportunity may be found in. 
locahties where all athletic exercise is entirely out of 
the question. 

On the other hand, we are often confronted with 
the loafer pure and simple, or the boy who from a 
spirit of contrariness and from ignorance of his own 
possibihties in their direction hates athletics. Un- 
stinted compulsion seems to meet both these cases. 
The former may in such manner be induced to grow 
out of his tendency, while the latter will probably 
take to games as readily as a duck to water when once 
he has discovered his latent abihty. The writer can 
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remember the case of a boy who during the first two 
years of his school life took no part whatever in the 
athletic pursuits of the place, but when compulsion 
was brought to bear, took readily to them, and after 
securing a place in the school eleven gained his blue 
at the University. The boy who is by Nature endowed 
with a taste for games needs no compulsion to join 
in them — with him the only danger is that he may 
learn to think of nothing else. Directly opposed to 
this individual is he whom some unkindly call " the 
smug." Precocious to a degree, and fond of work 
for work's sake, he has probably won his way into 
the sixth, or forced the hand of the authorities to make 
him a prefect or a monitor before he knows enough 
of life to justify his position. He probably has no 
hobby outside his study walls, and yet it would seem 
that we must at all costs bring him into the open air 
for some portion of his day. Even in schook where 
compulsory games exist such a boy probably escapes 
them, owing to his high station in the school and in 
the interests of discipline. But I am sure that it is 
a mistake that he should be able to do so altogether. 

I have in the above endeavoured to give a few of 
the commonest types of boy nature, and it will be 
seen that they vary so much that only a half-and-half 
policy can with any fairness meet the requirements 
of a pubHc school. It would seem, then, that games 
should be so regulated that on some days they are 
compulsory for everybody, and on others so voluntary 
as not even to admit of compulsion being brought to 
bear by one boy on another. If we have a hard and 
fast compulsion on all days the average boy gets a 
surfeit of athletics which, combined with the ordinary 
school work, makes life so uneventful and monotonous 
that loss of individuality is the outcome of it. If, 
on the other hand, we make all games voluntary, 
entire neglect of athletic exercise by those who have 
no taste for it, or who prefer other and sedentary pur- 
suits to it, is bound to be followed by a state of health 
hardly so satisfactory as might have been the case 
under proper care. And do not let us forget the value 
of games in the present outcry against over-indulgence 
in them, which is not by any means without reason. 
There is much in athletic training which teaches a 
boy to use judgment, to accept responsibility, to play 
for his side and not for himself, and, above all, to 
become a sportsman and a gentleman. The intellect 
need not suffer from a judicious interest taken in 
sports, and the Greeks of old have taught us that the 
finest physical development can be co-existent with the 
greatest mental brilliancy. But, be this as it may, 
the importance of taking exercise in the fresh air as 
a necessity for health cannot be over-estimated, and, 
unless the habit is inculcated into the young, it is 
hardly likely to be adopted in later years, and moreover, 
the result of its neglect in early life cannot be obliterated 
by any excess of zeal in this respect afterwards. It 
is not difficult to pick out those boys who are wedded 
to their books, or some other pursuit, to the total exclu- 
sion of all outdoor interests ; they are conspicuous 



by their lack of vigour and an air of depresaon wbkh 
an indifferent carriage of the body serves to accentoate. 
And as with the boy, so with the man, whatever may 
be his mental duties in after life they will be the more 
satisfactorily performed if his body is kept in health 
by constant athletic ezerdse. At the University 
especially, a man who has neglected games altogether- 
should he not have means to enaUe him to hunt and 
shoot — ^will be at a loss how to occupy that time which 
work does not claim, and the dimatic conditions of 
Oxford and Cambridge, more perhaps than those of 
any other towns, demand a strict attention to the 
claims of exerdse if the health is to be preserved. 
The educational value of athletics is often lamentably 
exaggerated, but we must be careful not to let this 
exaggeration bUnd our eyes to their practical use, and 
to the power they undoubtedly have in the formation 
of certain excellent characteristics. Regulation and 
moderation, not blind worship, should be our guiding 
principles in dealing ^ith the subject of school games. 



Unconventional Lessons 
in Mathematics 



Graphs 



By E. M. Langley, M.A, 

The important letter of Bir. H. S. Hall in the School 
World (April 1905) on " The Use and Abuse of Graphs," 
and the further discussion of the same subject in artide 
or letter by Bir. A. C. Jones, Bir. Blomfidd, and Dr. 
Bryan, have proved ample compensation to the writer 
for the unavoidable dday in the appearance of this 
"lesson." 

The exaggerated importance that has been given to 
this subject, the want of system in teaching it, and the 
vagaries of enthusiastic examiners in setting questions, 
have been so well and so thoroughly dealt with by other 
writers that Uttle is left to say on " The Abuse of Graphs " 
except to endorse their remarks, especially as experience 
in most practical departments makes one realise the 
fact that no improvement is likely to be introduced 
without being temporarily overdone. Looking upon 
the abuses as temporary and unavoidable, we may pass 
on to discuss the uses and the possibihty of systematic 
work. Mr. H. S. Hall seems perfectly right when he 
insists that little good can be done by introducing 
pupils to graphs until they get to easy simultaneous 
equations.* 

We would express the underlying idea more as follows : 

The study of graphs is to begin simultaneously with the 
study of proportion. 

But though the study of graphs should commence 

• " Until a pupil has grasped the idea of one quantity varying 
its value through it» relation to a second quantity there is no 
tangible principle upon which a study of graphs can be based." 
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^th that of proportion, it is well that squared paper 
should ahready have been in frequent use for easy 
geometrical exercises of many kinds. The earliest of 
these would belong to the kindergarten, and woxild be 
devoted to simple experimental work on the square, 
oblong, and right-angled triangle. Simple exercises on 
measurement, the construction of plans — especially of 
the schoolroom, playground, &c. — ^from given measure- 
ments (taken or given), enlargement or reduction of a 
given diagram, follow easily. 

The method of co-ordinates for giving the positions of 
points and therefore of the comers of a figure may be 
introduced early, the technical terms axes, co-ordinates, 
&c., being avoided at first and only introduced by 
degrees. Before introducing arbitrary axes the edges 
of the paper should be used and rough iUustrations of 
the inrocess given by the position of the inkpot on the 
table or of the gas-bracket on the wall, &c. 

Useful illustrations from geography come in imme- 
diately. It is not necessary to do more than mention 
longitude and latitude, and " half-mile or other squares " 
used on maps of towns. 

We may now proceed to exercises on the areas of 
trapezoids and hence of triangles, employing in many 
special cases the method by sum and difference of 
trapezoids by which the general formula is obtained. 
Also, the possibihty of noting the course of a brook 
or any other irregular outline having been pointed out, 
we get easy exercises on land surveying and at the same 
time some notions likely to render that of a graph more 
easily conceived. There are also opportunities for 
experimental work of a more interesting character than 
much of what sometimes goes under that name in apply- 
ing the problems and theorems on area already well 
km>wn, to obtaining numerical results which can be 
compared with those obtained by the trapezoidal 
method. 




To take a simple case. Having found the area of the 
triangle ABC (Fig. i) by the trapezoidal method, the 
student may be shown— or, better still, may be led to 
deduce for himself— that it should be half that of the 
rectangle HKML, whose length and breadth may be 
read off and thus check the result obtained by the 
trapezoidal method. 




FIG. 2 



FIG. I 



Or, having been introduced to the useful conception 
of a " step," he may be shown how to obtain AD parallel 
to BC by taking the steps AK, KD equal to the steps 
BH, HC, and hence how to obtain the triangle BLC 
equal to the triangle BAC and read off its base and 
height (LB, HC). (Fig. 2. ) It would not be advisable for 
him to do much further graphic arithmetic with squared 
paper until he had mastered the theorems on equality 
of area and learned to apply them to such problems 
in practical geometry as : 

"To describe a triangle equal to a given quadri- 
lateral." 

" To draw a triangle equal in area to a given triangle 
having one angle in common with it and having one of 
the sides containing this angle of given length." 

'* On a given base to describe a rectangle equal in area 
to a given rectangle." 

" To make a square equal to two given squares." 

Having, independently of the use of squared paper, 
become familiar with the solution of these problems 
and their application, to find, by means of drawing to 
scale, approximate numerical results for such expressions 
as 

7-3_x 5 -8, 7.3 -f 58, 7.3 X 5.8 -r 47 

n/4i, V(7.3)« + (5.8)« 
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the pnipil may now be allowed to use squared paper to 
facilitate many of the processes he has kamt, especiaUy 
when arithmetical results are wanted. As special 
exercises in the appUcation of geometry, with or without 
the use of squared paper to facilitate calculation, the 
following seem to deserve a wider recognition than 
they appear to receive. 



Y 

6 


f \ 
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4 


)4 a- 


f \ 

- >A X 



FIG. 3 

(i) To find / when u and v are given from the equation 

? = i + i 

/ « V 

Along two straight lines OX, OY at right angles to 
each other mark off OA = w, OB = v. Let the bisector 
of the right angle meet AB in P. Then the perpendicular 
from P to either arm of the right angle = /. (Fig. 3 ) 

(ii) To find p when a and h are given from the equation 

/>« a^ ^ 6* 

Along two straight lines OX, OY at right angles to 
each other mark off OA = a, OB = 6. Draw OQ per- 
pendicular to AB. Then OQ = />. (Fig. 4.) 

The proofs afford simple exercises in elementary plane 
geometry as well as a preparation for analytical work. 

With such exercises as these, and with illustrations 
of the algebraical identities equivalent to the first ten 
propositions of Euclid, Book II., the first stage of the 
use of squared paper comes to an end. Before going on to 
the study of graphs, it would be well to recapitulate 
the preparatory course, extending and generalising 
results already suggested and verified experimentally, 
giving strictly logical proofs of the processes employed, 
and also defining and insisting on the regular use of the 
technical terms axes, co-ordinates, &c. In particular, 

the formulae (?^«, ^^ + ^2). 7(^^-^^)2+(y^^yj2 



and possibly \ {x, (>',-y^+x, (y, - y,) + x, (y^ - y,} 
may be deduced in their general form in the same way 
that special numerical cases have been worked out. 
It will probably arouse the interest of the student if 
he is slM>wn how easily the truth of the theorem, The 
siraigkl lines joining the middle points of opposite sides 
of a quadrilaleral and the straight line joining the middle 
points of its diagonals meet in a point and bisect each other, 
follows from the use of coordinates, a special numerical 
case being given first and the general result immediately 
after it. After this glimpse of the possibilities of the 
method of co-ordinates, it is probably not well to linger 
on the point formula or to deduce anymore of them 
than the three suggested, but to pass on to the straight 
line as a graph. 

Here, dropping algebra temporarily, we may illustrate 
proportionality of lines as entering into graph work by 
the easiest concrete examples that suggest themselves. 
Perhaps the simplest and most effective of all these is 
that of heights to their shadows on a horizontal plane. 
After a few numerical examples have been worked by 
arithmetic, it might be pointed out that when the length 
of a vertical pole and the length of its shadow had been 
taken plotted to scale as the ordinate and abscissa of 
a point P, the straight line from O through P might be 
used to read off heights from the lengths of their 
corresponding shadows and vice versa. Returning to 
algebra, the constancy of y : x in all such cases may be 
d«iuced, and the term " tangent " explained and used. 
From y = mx we proceed to y ^ mx + Cy and hence 
through a variety of special cases to the general form 
Ax -f By -f c = 0. 

When graphs of such an equation as 




FIG. 4 
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FIG. 5 

are to be plotted, if any vaJues (A, *) of {x, y) satisfy 
the equation, then the values (A + 3, * + 2) must 
also satisfy. Hence, having seen that (10, i) give one 
solution, we can obtain any number of other pairs — 
(13, 3) (16, 5) &c. — and construct the usual table of 
values. 

But having found by plotting a fair number of such 
sets of values that the resulting graph was always a 
straight line, it would be well to drop the construction 
of the table and make the work more geometrical, 
utilising the idea of a "step** which may have been 
already used as in G. A. Gibson's Elementary Treatise 
on Graphs in explaining the conventions of + and — . 
Using the direction *' Take the steps (3, 2) " as a 
convenient abbreviation for Take the step 3 in the 
direction of OX and then the step 2 in the direction of 
OY, it is seen that the geometrical meaning of the 
algebraical artifice employed in the construction of our 
table of values is that the steps (3, 2) from any point on 
the graph will bring us to another point on it. We 
therefore start with some point whose co-ordinates we 
have found to satisfy the given equation, and, taking 
a succession of such pairs of steps, mark in the point 
reached at the end of each pair, joining in the first and 
last by means of a straight-edge. 

The consideration of the effect of a step forms a very 
convenient way of treating the function Aa; + By + C, 
instead of merely the particular line along which it 
vanishes, and might with advantage be brought rather 
more prominently forward in text-books where its appU- 
cation seems to be limited to the discussion of the 
" positive and negative sides " of a straight line. A 



little time given to this subject when dealing with the 
straight line would help to remove one of the most 
serious difficulties in the way of students who have 
reached curves of the second or higher degree — t.^., 
the geometrical interpretation of such an equation as 

(hx + By + cf = * (P^ + Qy + R) 
and the converse process. Simple cases like the func- 
tions ^ -f y, X ^ y might come in from the first, and 
extensions made in the successive revision courses. The 
same investigation, so helpful in plotting a straight-Una 
graph and in distinguishing the *' positive and negative 
sides " of a straight line, also helps to fix the geometrical 
interpretation of Aj; -f By + C on the mind and to 
deduce the well-known formula connecting it with the 
expression for the perpendicular from (x, y) to Ax + 
By -f C = O. Thus : From the point P (%, y) let 
parallels to OX, OY meet A^ 4- By -f C = O in H, K, 
and let PL be perpendicular to it. 

Then, since P is reached by the step HP from a point 
H at which the function A^c -f By -f C vanishes, 

. • . the value of this function at P « A. HP. 
A^ -f By -f C 
A 

Smularly, KP.^ + ^>' + ^ 



HP 



But 



B 

PL* "■?!?+ KP2" 
A» + B« 

(A;c + By + C)2 
PT - AA; + By+^. 

Hence, any one of the three values A.HP, B.KP, 
A2 + B^.PL may be taken as the geometrical equivalent 
for A% -f By + C. 

As for the application of graphs to the solution of 
ordinary arithmetical or algebraical problems, we are 
of Mr. Hall's opinion that they should be used sparingly, 
and rather as illustrations than for investigation. As 
a specimen of the way in which they may be used, rather 
to illustrate the arithmetical solution than to supplant 
it, the following simple case may serve : A man who lives 
two miles from his office finds that if he rides to it by tram, 
starti7ig at 9.7 a.m., he is four minutes early, but that if he 
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Reviews 

Co-operative History: Another 
Instalment 

Ir i'i not *r;isy to m:/; why this new history* should have 
t\*tAfA to t/A\ li'-J'M " jxJitical." In Volume L, for 
irx;inipl#', wlii/Ji was uoiiaA some months ago in these 
ry^himn-;, tli#:rc was nothing narrowly "political" in 
th«r work of I>r, H^^lgkin. But the late Warden of 
M'-ffon, to whom we owe the present instalment, 
hit'., it ;ipi/';jrs, taken pl'rasurc in rigidly adhering to 
a nfiffow (oua-\>\iou of history. His was a mind that 
Wit", '\u\fti:fti('\y intirnrsti'd in the " ins" and the " outs," 
in whether Sidnioiith or Holland wa.s to be Lord Privy 
Se;il, jind whether (irenville was to succeed Grey at 
tfie Admiralty. Not, <fi a^urse, that the vicissitudes 
of the individual'* in piirty [x^litics arc not in their 
littli- way ifnjKHtant, but we are of opinion that, con- 
nirji'iinK the s(/))H! and si/.e of this volume, they might 
have |>een dwelt u|Kin with a little less emphasis. 

• 7/^ I'nliiiial UiUnry 0/ Iin$l(ind, in Twelve Volumes. 
Voliiniii XI. (titnu Ad'huKtoiri Ailininintration to the Close 
of Willhim IV. 'fi Ki-Ikii, iHor-iH}7). Hy the Hon. Gcorgo C. 
UnuUu k, !>.< b. i'(mi\Arif(\ ami rrvinrd by J. K. Fothcringham, 
M.A. (b<iiiMiimii», (irrcm A Co,). ;#. Od. 




ck sc«« aH that detachment 
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arstocratjc distniat of deiiiocrac\% and with 
bs cttter az*i prtradioed hatred of Ii^dainl — his detesta- 
tJOG. ijc nstarsce. of OXocdcH is ahnost ludicrous; 
bet. wr;> «« feel bocrid to deprecate bias in a historian, 
ve caznct tet viekcrse it on occasion throughout 
these dreary impersoDal pages. The character of 
GeoTEe IIL b treated with singular leniency by Mr. 
Brodrkk : is what ahDOt>t oniversal consent has caUed 
a nature of exccptkx^al obstinacy, oar historian sees 
only a '* moral intrepidity/' His subjects, he tells us, 
" knew him to be hooest^ religious, virtuous and homely 
in his hfe; they justly bdieved him, in spite of hk 
failings, to be a power for good in the land, and they 
rewarded him with a respect and affection granted 
to no other British Sovereign of modem times before 
Queen Victoria." 

The Appendix '* on Authorities " contains a most 
useful resume and criticism of the works to be con- 
sulted on this period, and there are three handy 
maps. 

To our mind, the chapter on " Religious Movements 
and Poor Law Refcnm," and the last chapter, dealing 
with hterary and social progress in the early nineteenth 
century, are the most important, as they are the most 
sketchy in the book; evidently Mr. Brodrick was not 
of this opinion. 



Archaeological Re-issues 

These are two most welcome reprints* of works that 
have by this time gained a place, it is to be hoped, 
upon the shelves of most of us who are classical scholars 
or teachers. 

The names of the authors — par nobile fratrum — 
are, of course, in themselves sufficient to teU us that 
we may look for sound and thorough work. With 
regard to the larger and more important, Professor 

♦ Handbook of Greek Sculpture, By Ernest Gardner. New 
and Revised Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) xxxii + spopp. xo$. 

Classical Archaology in Schools. By Percy Gardner, LitLD. 
With an Appendix containing Lists of Apparatus, by J. L. 
Myres, M.A., and the Author. (Clarendon Press.) 2nd Edition. 
15. nett. 
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Emest Gardner's serviceable handbook, the new 
features are (i) certain alterations and corrections 
in detail rendered necessary by the work, for example, 
of Dr. Schroder on the Early Athenian Pediments, or 
by the Oxyrhynchus discoveries of Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt (as bearing upon the chronology of Myron 
and Polycleitus) ; and (2) more especially, the addition 
of an Appendix, giving an outhne of Messrs. Evans' 
and Hogarth's recent, and now almost popular, finds 
on Cretan soil; and ail account, almost ridiculously 
brief and sketchy, of as many of the discoveries made 
by the French Archaeological School at Delphi as have 
yet been published in the Bulletin, 

The book itself has been altered as little as was 
possible — the Appendix being procurable apart by 
those who possess the earlier edition of the work. Its 
particular merits, as a fair and temperate, if not very 
brilliant or original, history of the rise and fall of 
Greek Sculpture, have already been discussed some 
ten years ago. Probably it is by reason of this very 
quality — the lack of any very daring or revolutionary 
theories — that it is undoubtedly the best student's history 
of the subject in the English language, and, as such, 
will prove indispensable to the ever-increasing number 
of both University students and of general readers who 
may wish to inform themselves upoif'this fascinating 
branch of artistic knowledge. 

It is a pity that the somewhat modest scope of the 
book hardly allows of any colouring for the plates ; 
this is particularly the case in the Appendix, where 
much of the unique beauty of the Minoan pottery 
and of the frescoes from Knossos consists in the 
delicacy of their colour schemes. 

Professor Percy Gardner's little brochure on Classical 
Arckaology in Schools is also by this time too familiar 
to need much introduction. The only feature of 
this new edition seems to be that the Appendix, giving 
lists of apparatus, such as lantern shdes, maps, models, 
and the like, has been revised and brought up to 
date; the Egyptian and Assyrian section has been 
deleted — ^presumably as being beyond the scope of 
school archaeology. 

Personally, we should not be inclined to go so far 
as Professor Gardner in championing the claims of 
Classical Archaeology as a school subject. No doubt, 
for the classical master who is an enthusiast on his 
subject, and happens to have travelled in Greece or 
Rome, and studied in the museums of Europe, to 
give an occasional lecture once or twice a term to 
an Upper Sixth Form may prove a useful and stimula- 
ting variation from the monotony of the more strictly 
verbal side of classical study. But it seems to us 
little short of pedantry to maintain that in all schools 
where classical literature is read a regular archaeological 
curriculum should be provided. In the first place, the 
expense of the plant would be too great for most schools ; 
then again, experience warns us that very few school- 
boys have the requisite equipment of Greek and Roman 
historical and geographical knowledge to enable them 
fully to appreciate and enter into archaeological discus- 



sions; and finally, the school time-table is already 
hideously overloaded. One need not foist in upon 
it the particular hobby of this or that specialist, how- 
ever eminent. A. J. S. 

Minor Notices 

Choral Society Vocalisation. By Sir John Stainer. (Novello.) 

A society which is in the habit of using these exercises 
for fifteen or twenty minutes at each of their practices 
would reap a handsome reward in the general accuracy and 
finish they attained. Of course, a watchful conductor is 
necessary — how few conductors come down severely on 
faulty voice-production ! but if he would encourage his 
choir to acquire some vocal technique he would get rid of 
the indistinct, blurry effects that stand for soft singing, and 
also the harsh screams and shouts that a passage marked 
forte generally produces. 

Sound and Rhythm. By W. Edmunds. (Bailliere, Tindall 
and Cox.) 
This is a very successful attempt to set forth the scien- 
tific side of music in a manner that shall be within the com- 
prehension of school children. Theory and practice should 
always be combined as far as possible, and an inteUigent 
understanding of the means used in producing and receiving 
sound should be a real help to artistic performance. The 
illustrations are a notable feature. Attention is particu- 
larly drawn to the illustration of dance -tune measures by 
figures actually engaged in the dances. Chapter iii. on 
Musical Scales will require careful study. In the hands 
of a competent teacher there ought to be many attractive 
lessons in the book. 

Our Children's Song Book. Two Volumes. English words 

by A. P. Graves from the German of Friederike Merck. 

Musical arrangement by F. Volbach. (Scholt and Co. 

15. nett each volume.) 

These are two capital volumes for children. They con" 

tain a considerable variety of songs, the words of which 

are drawn from traditional sources in many cases, and 

Mr. Groves has rendered them into simple, singable English. 

The tunes are likewise chosen partly from German nursery 

songs ; the rhythm is generally simple and well-marked ; 

we particularly commend No. 3, "That Holy Night" ; No. 

15, "Fox and Goose"; No. 23, "The Hunter's Horn," in 

vol. i. ; and in vol. ii. No. 14, " God Knows All " ; and 

No. 53, "Evening Prayer." The compilers seem to be 

aware that children are capable of responding to an 

appeal to their religious instincts, which is by no means 

universally the case with those who cater for children's 

instruction. The index to vol. i. is repeated in vol. iL, the 

latter being without any. 

Fifty Steps in Sight-Singing. By Arthur Somervell. 
(Curwen. 2s.) 
A well-arranged series of lessons which should command 
a wide circulation. Even in this age of many Choral So- 
cieties and Musical Competitions, there is a lamentable 
deficiency in the necessary art of sight-reading, and yet 
it is an art which can be acquired with a Httle study and 
persistent practice. Dr. Somervell points out in his Preface 
that singing is not treated sducationally, for in Girls' High 
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The Introduction is a straightforward narrative of the dr- 
cmnttanoes of the time and of the case. We ofifer the 
following suggestions. In ^ 2, 1. 13, pfoereptam is not for 
pfomr^ptam esse, but is a true participle, which is used with 
verbs of wishing with an emphatic force (^see Roby, ^ 1402) ; 
the pres. praeripi would have a different sense. So also 
in i 25, L 50, conservaUu velit. In $ 6, 1. 8, the ref. to S iS« 
1. 19, lor the use of spero with pres. inf. might have been 
added. In S 11, 1. 6, iudidum means " trial/' as is shown 
by hoc pHmum committitur, and inter sicarios above, as in 
f 90, 1. 7, means "in the murder court." In § 28, 1. 9, 
may not loqui homines be ace. and inf. in extension of the 
pievious sentence (consilium ceperunt, which is resumed in 
f 29 hoc consilio) ? The inverted comma should then be 
pat after adductus esset, and the remaining ace. and info. 
woold be parallel to loqui homines. In § 29, 1. 23, implorem 
is rightly taken as deUb. subj., but why not also querar, 
ordiar, and petam ? In § 97, 1. 10, excutio seems better 
metaphorical than literal, like scruior ; Mr. Nicol's trans- 
lation : " I do not shake you as if you had a dagger/' would 
require quasi . . . haberes, not 5t . . . habuisti. The 
point seems : ** Even if you did carry a dagger at the time 
of the murder, I am not going to examine you about it." 
In f 108, 1. 27, is not ul better concessive, " although," 
" even if " ? In § 1 10, 1. 15, monere is historic inf., and so 
also are the preceding acuete, fallere. Perhaps notes might 
have been added on infamia (§ 113, 1. 26), ab and istis (f 1 19, 
1. i), and iam (meaning "presently," § 129, 1. 5). 

(3) This edition, by Prof. Woodhouse of Sydney, belongs to 
Blacldc's well-known illustrated Latin series. A great deal 
of care and independent judgment has been expended on 
the text, and there is a full critical appendix. For instance. 
In f 44, 1. 2, and f 46, 1. 9, the text differs from that in most 
English editions, but we are not persuaded that it is right 
to retain the MSS. reading posteaquam with the plupft. subj. 
in f 9, 1. 3. The Introduction is also good and interesting. 
The rest of the work is uneven. The map of Asia Minor 
actually omits Cappadocia. The coins of Mithridates and 
Tigranes are unfortunately transposed, and why is the 
picture of the Columbarium of Livia's Frcedmen inserted ? 
To come to the notes. In § 2, 1. 7, the object of utar is eo 
supplied from preceding si quid, Ac, not ea from following 
earn. In f 11, 1. 21, the perf. pass. inf. exstinctum esse 
requires explaining ; to say that esse is often omitted tells 
us nothing. In § 11, 1. 24, surely libettatem imminutam 
merely refers back to 1. 19. In § 13, 1. 7, a note should be 
given on the mood of mittimus. In f 17, I. i, n^ . . . 
quidem cannot be translated nor again ; ac ne , . . quidem 
means and neither again. In § 18, 1. 11, partim is the older 
form, not partem. In f 20, 1. 24, obsidebatur should be 
opprimebatur ; and in § 21, 1. 6, omnia should be omni. 
In f 43, 1. 21, ut depends on commoveri, not on tantis. In 
the note on the plupft. subj. in § 53, 1. 18, the words " in 
past time " are wanted to prevent ambiguity after " single 
or momentary action." In § S9i 1- 22, the tenses of the 
subj. require a note, as also does the idiomatic use of the 
pres. subj. videamus with quasi (§ 67, I. 22) referring to 
pres. time. In the Vocabulary quantities are not marked 
•>n any definite principle, e.g., final o (in pres. indie), final 
-US and -as (in nouns), and final e (in advs.) are sometimes 
marked, sometimes not. The following are clearly mis- 
takes : coHdianuSy faciU, fortassf, fortl, intuior, Mldea, 
minbr. In some half-dozen words vowels are marked 



before two consonants, not always correctly, creiensis, 
cidtura, pMicanus, relinquo, sepiJtum. Two forms diiunc- 
tus and disiuncius occur in the vocabulary, but only the 
latter in the text ; so we have iniellego and neglego in the 
text, which are more correct than inUUigo and negligo in 
the vocabulary. To print fUgio -i -iium is misleading for 
the perfect, and adficius is taken from adfigo f Cnmeus, not 
Cneius, is the correct spelling. In saltibus, " in the bush " 
(S 16, 1. 16), and " batter " for " batsman " (§ 32, 1- 10) 
are, we suppose, Australianisms ? 



J.T. 



Minor Notices 



A First German Course for Science Students. By H. G. 

Fiedler and F. E. Sandbach. (London: Alexander 

Moring, Ltd. 2s. 6d. nett.) 
This is a most excellent attempt to introduce science 
students into the study of German scientific literature. 
Short articles, specially written and suitably graded, 
deaUng with such subjects as the laboratory, apparatus, 
air, the thermometer, &c., and suitably illustrated by 
diagrams, form the body of the book. These articles are 
followed by a course of German grammar and a full vocabu- 
lary. As each article is written so as to illustrate a par- 
ticular grammar point, with reference to the corresponding 
sections in the grammar, the student, even a beginner in 
the language, will have no diflSculty in understanding the 
construction of each piece. There is little to be found 
fault with in so excellent a book, but surely it is wrong to 
say that the final e in German is pronounced like er ? Nor 
is the long (or oe) pronounced like the letter u in hurt. 

The Student's Hygiene, By Ernest Evans. (Sonnenschein. 
3s.6d.) 
This appears to us one of the very best of the manuals 
of hygiene that have been written in response to examina- 
tion requirements. In amount of matter and excellence of 
diagrams it cannot be easily beaten ; but its special feature 
is its highly experimental character. The experiments, 
however, are not of the ordinary lecture-table character, 
but take the form of simple tests which the students 
themselves are directed to perform in an interrogative 
spirit. A student who works through the book will have 
a thoroughly good grounding both in the theory and in 
the practice of hygiene. There are frequent and useful 
references to recent researches, commissioners' reports, &c. 

Sir Joshua Fitch : An Account of his Life and Work. By 
A. L. Lilley, M.A. (Edward Arnold. 7s, 6d, nett.) 

That large army of teachers and others who came into 
contact with the late Sir Joshua Fitch and obtained from 
him inspiration and guidance will welcome the appearance 
of this book, which gives an excellent account of his public 
work as an educational official. 

The author might, with advantage, have dealt more 
exhaustively with Fitch's contributions to educational 
thought : beyond the references to the appearance of his 
well-known Lectures and other works, the reader is left 
in the dark as to the fact that Pitch was more than an 
administrator. There is also a certain lack of the personal 
element, which, in the form of anecdote or letter, has 
added to the charm and value of many works of similar 
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design to the present. With these qualifications we can 
express our sincere pleasure at reading the present volume, 
though we think that a lower price would have extended 
the sphere of its usefulness. 

The Butterflies of the British Isles. By Richard South, 
F.E.S. Illustrated with 450 Coloured Figures photo- 
graphed from Nature, and numerous Black and White 
Drawings. (F. Wame and Co. 6s. nett.) 

This is a beautiful book — a marvel of completeness and 
taste. We can imagine no more welcome gift or prize 
volume for the budding entomologist : everything that he 
wants is there, from " tips " about collecting to coloured 
representations of every specimen with which he is likely 
to ccme into contact. The other volumes of this series 
have been good ; but this one will be hard to beat. 

A History of German Literature. By W. Scherer. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare, edited by F. Max 
Muller. (Oxford : The Clarendon Press. Two volumes, 
^s. 6d. nett each.) 

This is a cheap edition of Professor Max MuUer's work, 
which for a long time has been the standard work on 
German literature in this country. But since that time 
several other good books on the subject have been published, 
among which Professor Robertson's History of German 
Literature has proved itself the most satisfactory. It was 
wise, therefore, to have a cheaper edition of the original 
work issued to bring the book within the reach of a larger 
circle of readers and students. But it seems somewhat 
strange that the delegates of the Clarendon Press should 
not have thought it advisable to have the present edition 
brought up to date, and to have a chapter on present-day 
German literature added. Such a serious omission greatly 
impairs the value of the book. One looks in vain for such 
names — to take a few at random — as : Richard Wagner, 
Sudermann, Redwitz, Rosegger, Halbe, Frenssen, &c. &c., 
which a student of German is sure to look for. The index, 
too. seems to have been left as it appeared in the former 
edition, because several names of authors given in it are 
referred to pages that do not exist in the present edition, 
e.g., Fulda, II. 356, Wolf 349, Wagner 348, &c. These 
references evidently refer to the Appendices and Biblio- 
graphies of the original edition ; but as these are omitted 
in the present work, it is surely a piece of carelessness to 
lead the reader on to hunting for things which are not 
in the book. Apart from these blemishes, the work is 
deserving all the praise that the original edition met with. 

German Commercial Practice. By James Graham and 
George A. S. OHver. Part II. (Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. 4S. 6d.) 

This is an advanced commercial reader of a well-known 
type. It contains printed and written documents descrip- 
tive of all kinds of business transactions. Instead of a 
vocabulary, notes for each letter have been added in the 
shape of translations of the more difficult words and 
phrases, without, however, any attempt at explanation or 
elucidation. Questions for' conversational practice and 
exercises for retranslation into German have been added. 
There is also a full list of abbreviations used in commercial 
correspondence, the value of which is, however, greatly 
mpaired by lack of the English equivalents. 



Boy and Girl. Should they be educated together f By 
"Vivian Grey" and E. S. Tylee, M.A. (Simpkm, 
Marshall. Hamilton, Kent and Co. is. net.) 

As a popular presentation of the case in favour of " co- 
education." this little book is timely. The authors may 
go a little too far in tracing marital unhappiness largely to 
" our separate school system," but no one can deny that 
there is much truth in their contention. The question is 
an imperial one, and they do right in pointing out that 
some problems of colonisation m ght be solved if bojrs and 
girls were educated together. We see no reference, how- 
ever, to Dr. Stanley Hall's recent pronouncements on the 
question. 

Augustus Austen Leigh : Provost of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Edited by W. A. Leigh. (Smith, Elder and 
Co. 85. 6d. nett.) 

This, the work of the brother of the late Provost of 
King's, beare as an alternative title " A Record of College 
Reform." Austen Leigh was identified from the first 
with the movement which transformed King's from a 
closed and unprogressive corporation to what it is to-day, 
and the editor has done right in using the opportmiity of 
the present memoir to set forth the leading stages in that 
reform. But the second task has not prevented him from 
effecting the main object of the book — ^the clear delineatioji 
of the Ufe and character of the deceased Provost. 

Austen Leigh stands before us as belonging to the highest 
type of University man : wise, modest, open-minded, 
reverential of the past ; paene divinus vir, as one of his 
friends describes him ; a combination of sweetness and 
strength. Some interesting letters and two portraits add 
greatly to the value of the present volume, which should be 
on the shelf of every King's man. 

Modern School Buildings. By Felix Clay. Second Edition. 
(B. J. Batsford. 25s.) 

This book has already been noticed in these columns, 
but it may be mentioned that the exhaustion of the first 
edition has been made the opportunity of revising and 
altering it so as to make it keep pace with the rapid changes 
in the educational world in the past few years. It can be 
confidently recommended as a trustworthy guide in aD 
matters connected with school architecture. 

Deutsche Reden. Selected and Edited, with Notes, by 
Rudolf Tombo senior and Rudolf Tombo junior. 
(Boston and London : D. C. Heath and Co. ^s. 6d.) 

There are about a dozen well-selected, important speeches 
on various political and economic subjects, delivered by 
some of the most distinguished German orators of the 
nineteenth century, in this book. Such names as Bis- 
marck, Moltke, Bebel, Bulow, and the German Emperor 
are adequately represented, and the study of the subject- 
matter contained in these speeches ought to prove a most 
useful and instructive discipline for advanced students of 
German. The notes — chiefly historical and geographical 
— deserve the highest commendation. They are so full 
and thorough as to form in themselves a course of valuable 
instructioii in German history and geography, and give 
evidence of the most painstaking labour and research. A 
useful chronological table of events occuging in the book 
form a valuable addition to this highly useful volume. 
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Books Received 

stead's Graded Reading Books. Edited by T. Kirkup. 
4d. nett each. 

/Esop's Fables, 

Holiday Stories, By Gladys Davidson. 
Favourite Fairy Tales, 
Little Sfum-Wkite. 
Animal Stories. 
The Many -sided Universe, By C. M. E. xvi + i6o 
pages. John Murray. 35. 6d, nett. 

The School Garden, By J. E. Hennesey. 156 pages. 
Blackie. 15. 

The Study of Plant Life for Young People, By M. C. 
Stopes, D.Sc. xii + 204 pages. Many lUustrations. 
Alexander Moreing, Ltd. 2s, 6d. nett. 

A Text-hook of Light. By R. W. Stewart. D.Sc. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged by J.Satterly. B.Sc. viii + 
346 pages. Diagrams and Answers. Clive. 45. 6d. 

Mathematical Tables. $6 pages. Clive. 15. 6d, 

London University Guide, 1907. University Corre- 
spondence College. Gratis. * 

Model Readers, Book V. 272 pages. Coloured and 
other Illustrations. Blackie. is. 6d. 

Scott's Quentin Durward, Edited by W. K. Leask. M.A. 
xiv + 4SO pages. Blackie. zs, 

Blackie's Modem Language Series : 

Feuillet's Vie de Polichinelle. Illustrations, is. 
De Maistre's Voyage autour de ma Chambre, Edited 
by J. E. Michell, M.A. is. 6d. 

Blackie's Latin Texts : 

Virgil's ^neid. Books X.. XL. XH. Edited by 
S. E. Winbdt, M.A. 6d. nett each. 

A Song-Garden for Children. Adapted from the French 
and German by Harry Graham and Rosa Newmarch. 
With Music arranged by Norman O'Neill. 96 pages. 
Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. nett paper ; 4s. 6d, nett cloth. 

Feuilletons Choisis, Edited by C. Brereton, M.A. xii 
-f 118 pages. (Oxford Modem French Series.) Clarendon 
Press. 2S. 

Trigonometry for Beginners. By the Rev. J. B. Lock. 
M.A.. and J. M. Child. B.A. viii + 196 pages. With 
Answers. Diagrams. Macmillan. 2s. 6d, 

Anglice Reddenda. Vol. I. Latin Extracts for Unseen 
Translation. Vol. II. Greek Extracts. Selected by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Clarendon Press. Vol. I.. 2s. 6d. • Vol. XL, 

Scott's Old Mortality. Edited by H. B. George, M.A. 
xii -I- 432 pages. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

The Child's French Grammar. Phonetic Edition. By 
Clara A. Fairgrieve. viii -1- 74 pages. OHver and Boyd, 
lod. 

MoliSre. By Sir F. T. Marzials, C.B. 128 pages. TUus- 
trations. Bell's Miniature Series of Great Writers. 

Precis and Pricis Writing. By A. W. Ready. B.A. viii 
-♦- 326 pages. With Key. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

Geometry and how to apply it. Parts I. and 11. By the 
Rev. Telford Varley, M.A. With Diagrams. AUman. 8^. 
each part. 

The Eleffients of Plane Geometry. By E. J Edwarde s. 
viii + 2x8 pages. Diagrams. Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d, 



Vernacular Reading Books in iho Bomdmy Pr^sOemcy^ 
By J. G. Coverhton, hLA. 118 pftg«s. Office of Hie 
S up er i ntendent, Government Pnnting, India, is. 

Five-figure MaikemaHcal Teides for School and Labo^ 
ratory Purposes, By A. du Pr6 Denning, M.Sc. 22 pages. 
Longmans. 2s. net. 

The Life of Pasteur, By R. Vallery-Radat. Popular 
Edition, xii + 484 pages. Portrait. Constable. 7s, 6d, 
nett 

Sentence Analysis. By One of the Authors of "The 
King's English.*' iv + 64 pages. Clarendon Ptess. is. 6d. 

lUustraHve History : Medieeval Period. Edited by A, 
Kimpster and G. Home, M.A. xxviii + 246 pages. Illas- 
trations. Marshall. 2s. 6d, 

Object Lessons in Elementary Science. By V. T. Morchd^ 
Stage VII. New and Revised Edition. Macmillan. 2s. 

Science Readers, Book VII. By V. T. Murch6. 300 
pages. Numerous Illustrations. Macmillan. is. gd. 

Heroes of European History, By Louise Creighton. xii 
+ 196 pages. Illustrations. Macmillan. is. 6d. 

Puck of Pook's Hill. By Rudyard Kipling, x + 306 
pages. Illustrations. Bfacmillan. 6s. 

Exposition in Class-Room Practice, By T. C. Mitchell 
and G. R. Carpenter, xvi + $76 pages. Macmillan. 3s. 
nett. 

English Literature : From the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer, By W. H. Schofield, PhJ>. xiv + 500 pages. 
Macmillan. ys, 6d. 

One of Clive's Heroes, By H. Strang. Illustrated by 
W. Rainey, R.I. xii + 406 pages. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 6s, 

A First Year Course of Practical Magnetism and Elec-^ 
tricity. By P. C. Shaw, D.Sc. viii + 60 pages. Inter* 
leaved. Numeroiis Diagrams. Electrician. 2s. 6d. nett 

Translations into Latin and Greek Verse, By H. A. J. 
Munro. With a Prefatory Note by J. D. DufF, and Pbrtrait. 
xii + 1 14 pages. Edward Arnold. 6s. 

New French Course for Schools. By C. C. Perry and 
Dr. A. Reum. Part II. xxii + 458 pages. Illustrations^ 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d, 

Clive's New Shilling Arithmetic. Edited by W. Briggs. 
LL.D. viii + 160 pages. Clive. is. 

Psychology for Teachers, By C. L. Morgan, LL.D. New 
Edition, re-written, xii + 308 pages. Arnold. 4s. 6d, 

Denfs Latin Primer for Young Beginners, By E. S. 
Foster, xvi + 1 36 pages. Illustrations. Dent. is. nett. 

Browning's SordeUo : A Commentary. By K. M. Loudon. 
212 pages. Sonnenschein. is. 6d, nett. 

Beasts in Bayswater, By H. Bruce. 75 pages. Coloured 
Illustrations. Nutt. is. nett. 

My Friend Poppity, By Augusta Thorbum. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward, iv + 84 pages. Nutt 
2S. 6d, 

The Preliminary Geography, By A. J. Herbertson, M.A. 
viii + 14 pages. Numerous maps. Clarendon Press. 
is.ed. 

Education and Ethics, By A. W. Smith, M.A. viii + 72 
pages. The Saint George Press, Ltd. 2S. net 

Elementary Science of Common Life {Chemistry). By 
W. T. Boone, B.A. 252 pages. Diagrams. Clive. 2S. 



Bv a O. ANDREW, M.A* 
Hea4izi«ster ofihe Whttgift Grammar School, Croydon 



Geometry 



2s. 



I Am Hlement&ry Treatise on tlie Theory and Practioe 

^^H of Slielld« Wim Qtimerotzi Eicecctses and Diasr&ms. Fcaip« Bv^, 
^^H|k; BdtiM^n $eiiA Ai^Tw^rj is publiskid f&r the ua of Tfachtr^. pHct jj. 6d. 
^^■Ilie pn^imt ^iitOQ bas he^tn n^ vised and rc-armngcd throufbout in 
^^■fieofiteiice with th# itnst recent melbods of teaching [lie £ub|ccl. New 
^^macrams and Eiew evercises, i^hich tmmber over one thous&cid, h&w been 

By a CHRISTINE BOYD 

Lam Ia$f>«ctor in Modem Lanrus^s {uid Oral Ejceumner in Frcncb 

for the Qi\n Service in Natal 

Word Pictures in Rhyme Is. 6d, 

<Caa0erles Riroees*) With rbe Text in Ordinaj-y and \n Phonetic 
Tj^ir. [f!i:istr»tioiis, iod Teachers' Supplement. Crown Bvo- 
A eolkcticin of simple, on|iDftl csuseries for children beginning to leam 
Cj* Freod^ Uagua;i^e, ptinted in phonetic and in ordinary type* and acconi^ 
fHSMct bf vitu^ir^iionA spedjdiy drawn for the work. A supplement for 
IMMtarSv expUlDiitg th« pnncipl^ on which the book is baied And giving 
Ifam for tis uae. it also included- i/ust published. 

^~^ SALMON, B.A.. B.Sc. 

Is. 



H. 



By J. H. LEONARD, BSc und W. 

Exercises in Physics 

For the Wee of Sehoole. Crown Svo. 

An Bdiiiam miik Amswert ij publiiktd far tk^ use &/ Tt^fkers &ftly- 
Ateri^ of carefully graduated examples for home work or cbss work* 
«ticti>«r A idence text booJt is used or not [/wj/ publuhed. 

By H. C. WYLD, B.Litt* 

laines Professor of the English Language ajid of Philology In the 

Uuiversitv of Liverpool 

Historical Studyof the Mother Tongue 

An Introduction to Fhilological Matliod« Crown 8vo. 
The object of ihi$ book is to give, not the history of our langitage. but 
enie imti^tioQa of the point of view from which the history of a language 
Hoidd be studied, &iid of (he principal points of method in such a study, 
Bd to prepare the way for the beginner to t 



tSie crest writers 



the study of at least some of 
i/uit published V 



THATCHER and SCH WILL'S 



General History of Europe 

Rrvi^ed and adapted to the requtrements of English Colleges and 
S^tols^ by ARTHUR H.JlSSALL. M.A-, Christ Choroh. Ojcford. 
WiMk BibUographies, Map*, Genealogical Table*. Craim Bvo, 
CoiAplete 9*. : or Part 1. The Medieval Perjod (350-1500), 5$. i 
9u% IL Tmk Modern Period ( 1500-1900), ss- 
Tbe tvo p^^^ of this book may now be otMLamed sepai^ely a^ shown 

{/ust pttMisked. 

ikt 1907 /dml MalrUaliiiiitn Examittatiifn of ik^ Untv^rdius pf 
MnJ^kiifer, Uvrrp^L Leeds, and S Afield. 
Edited by G. NORWOOD, B.A, 
Lecturer in Classics in the Victoria University, Manchester 

"he Andromache of Euripides 2s. 6d* 

Witii IntroductiOD* Notes, and V'ocabulary* 

EditetJ by PERCY URE, B,A. 

Assistant- Lecturer in Greek, University College, CardiflT 

Selections from Thucydides 2s. 6d. 

BOOK VX (ChapterB 30-53 and 60-106 [end].) 
Vnth Intfoduct ion, Notes. Vocabul ary and Maps. [fust puhlUkfd. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 



CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES 

FOR SCHOOLS 



Complete Latin^Eiiglish Dictio&ary 

Bmscd on tli« Works of Foreclliiii and f r«uiid. Wuh Tabls^* 

of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Mon^, and a Die* 
tio&ary of Proper Nftmet. By Sir Wm. Smitil, DX.L., LL.D. 
Medium Svo. 2jod Edition. I Si. 

Smftller Latm^English Dictionary 

With & Sep&rAU Dleti^nftry of Prober N&meti Tfe^lct of 
Ron Ml Mo&cyi, tfc» Tksrpn^kiy rttnstd and in ^t^ pari rjf- 
wrilien. Edited by Sir Wm. Smith ntid T. D, Hall, M.A- The 
Etytnological portion by JoHN K. Ingram, LL.D. Squitr i^mo. 
7s. 0d. 

A First L&tiii'Eiiglish Dictionary 

By A. C AiNGER,M, A., Triiiity College, Ca^mbrldge : late Auistant- 
MaiJter at Eton. Large Crown Svo, 2s. €d. 

Copious and Critical English-Latiji Dictionary 

Compiled from Original Sources. By Sir Wm. SmiTK, D.CX . 
and T. D. Hall, M.A. Sth Impression. Medium Svo, lit* 

Smaller English-Latia Dictionary 

Abridged from tbc above Work, by Sir Wm. Smith and T. D, 
Hall^ M.A., for the use of JQtiior Classes, 19th Imprctsiott* 
Square izmo. 7$. 04* 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dic- 
tionary, for Schools 

By A. C. AmGER, M.A. , Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant - 
Master at Eton Collie, and the late H» G. VViNTLK, M*A , Christ 
Church, Oxfofd. This Gradoa is on a new plan, intended to stmpli^ 
the Composition of Latin Verses by ClassicJiI Meanings, selected 
Epitiiets and Synonyms, ^c Crown Svo. 9t, 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography 
and Geography 

Compile iiK^m Sir Wm* SMith*s large? Dictionaries. In^rgal pari 
re-wriiten by G, E* Marindin, M*A, Ute Fellow of King** 
College, Cambridgec somettme Assist ant- Master at Eton College. 
With Qver Soo Waodcuts* Thoroughly Revised Edition. Svo. 
ISi. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary 

With 2CX) Woodcuts* In great part re-wriitm S>y G, E, 
Maeindin', M.A*, sometime Assistant*Master at Eton Ct>ilege. 
2Sth Impression. Crown 8vo, 7». 6d. 

Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities 

Bated om Sir Wm* Smith 'a laf{«r Dietio&ary, iJiJ l^cor* 
Ikorall&g (be fteiultt of Modern Reiearch. Edited by K^ 
Wa(ir« Cornish, M,A., V-ice-Provc^st of Eton College. Wk+U 
over [ too rilust rations taken from the best example of AncienT 
Art. Medium Svo. 2 la. 

Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities 

Abridged from Sir Wm* Smith** larger Dictionary* WttK 2 >>-* 
Woodcutx. 13th Edit ion. Crown Svo. 7a. 64. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SCHCK)L .\DVERTISER 



newcastle-lpon-uke edlcation committee 

IcFIL TEACHEFS CENTRE 
Tmt 0-.tnm.f:ee xs-ki't a: pl;ca!:cr.s fcr '±>e pcv.ncc ci Assissaz: 

Tl* ir^iCAr;. rLr!*'.:-.- isi^^cs cf :ht K:r» s Schclar^iiip Exaci- 
aft: '.r. "« .. t^ 'r5^-;r«i ti^Vthf-r -rh French az : C.a.*5:cs. 

?:.-. iTT /:4c j^tr »r.r-:r. r:-:-2 by a^r.-iil :acrersents c»f /« :? 
/:«V-. Apf^lKaz?! ih-.:: >• Lr-.-.-jri-iy srad^aies cr bild a Lert:- 
ZrjiriS er; ^L :- xritd iit -. r. \r. : hi . ■: reacbize eipenecce :n Sec. = iary 

F .f f-rT-«r p*r::-i!iri vrr.d s:arr.p<r. i£U!resse«l fcclscap 
en t > c* : '- :b€ i r. C P. L T * ?. Y : •.. r. c ir. Dr.il apf Ijca* . re* : : r :^^ 
afp^.'^T-Tifti:: c.i: o« icr -iT^e-i :.-t la:er ihiz l>€cen:ber zc. ixjo 

E&C'-.aT:".'* fjfJ.Zr^ NoiTHUMSEhL^M' k"Al>. NlWC %*TLl-CrON- 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 

BBBAVS BUILDIH08, CHAHCERY LAMB, B.C. 
DAY A.SD EVE.SiSa CLASSES. 

LNIVKF'.SITY OF IX)NDON.— ' omplric Ccurs« of Insir-ctcn fc: 
f-iA •.-...••**.' or. i for •:.- xwnor. Arts, and La%k IVgrw*. 

V.IfcMJK M-A-VsL** :n e^rry Branch, '•iih IVaci-ca! Wc^k We". 
**ij:f.j«l l^br.ra:or:-s fcr . r.enr.isin-. Kxpe.-irreni.il !'. y?jc*. Zoolo^, 
Bcu=i]r. Ge'.lc^y. MioeTal«:<^-. and Metai.urg^-. 

LFXTUKFS on Poht:cai Ecc.oinv. ConinMrrc>a' Geography . Ccrr.mcn 
!^« liar.kni^tcy F.(,u::,« «nd Ccnv-yar.cmc, Lojiic 

LATIN, Greek. French Gtiniar.. Sp^ii:b. iLkl.ar.. and Krg'.ish. 

AkT.'I^a«iDg. I a.n^ng. Designing. Life Modeling. \Vood*&i:\.ng. Jcc 

ProMpectmB Frt. Cslem4mr i4, \by poMt S4.) oa mp^cMiltt. 



RUOBY PREaa 

Undertakes ever>' description of Letterpress F^rir.iing, 
ard makes a Speciality of 

PRINTING FOR BCKOOlLia 

I'rospectuses (with or without IIlustrai:ons>. 
Reports. £!xam. Paters. Testimonials, Ac Ac. 
iBoflt carefully pnotcd. acd strictest confidkR.oe obtervMl 

Adiiress— GEORr.E OVER. THE RUGBY PRESS. RUGBY. 

The LING ASSOCIATION 

(Of Trained Teacher* of Swedish ayranastics). 

/'rrjfVrif/— Miss Alstiom, M.R. BwS., (Gradual* of Central Institute, 
Siockholm >, 54 Dorset Square. N.W. 

yics-Presi^eni—MisB M. Stansfeld, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bcdfoid. 

Treaiufer—Miis E. Baker. 30 Piymi tun Road. Broudesbur)-, N.W. 

/iditur^Mns R. V. Davies, 19 Briston Grove. Crouch End. N. 

Arrrif/flr/— Miss Ha.nkinson. 1 9 Briston Grove, Crouch End. N. 

Kiarnrjations hrld for Swedish Gymnastic Teachers' Diploma, and 
f'/f Sw' i.r. Orill Certificate for Ttucbers in Elementary Schools and 
K .'.'J^ I ; r»»-ris. Principals of Schools and Col Irg-s "supplied with 
' •fi i.'^t"i 'f feathers. 

/"^ 'I»-rriit of M<:rftt«r&faip. Conditions of Examination. Entrance 
i'.ft.x '.,..i>jti*i, itt.., <tj4.iv 10 ih»? .Secretary. 

•■OOMD-HAMD BOOKS AT HALF PRIOE8I 

MCW BOOKS AT 25 PER OCMT. DISOOUNT I 

t>^fk% U,r AtA. hxafninationi (Elementary and Advanced) supplied. 

Miff ON APPROVAL. LrrrS FREE. STATE WANTS. 

BOOKS BOUQHT, coed prfc«s givan. 

W, «r G FOYLE, 135 CHARiKG CROSS ROAD, W.C 



GUERNSE 

The Home of Fruit and FloMaw|g 
Where snoW is unknotSn j 

Try it Now sad Escmpe the Wiater 

Eojoy tbe Sno and Blue Skies of the 



Sf%J J F.iicarJ fjt lUustrmted Gaub 
With List of Hotels and Boardime-H^ 

Al m^»s MaJgrmU Pnen J 

To Secretary, ADVERTISING COMMimB: 



DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, 

Cam tiEK WELL Gho\*b, S.E. 

/*r:«»i/ J.*— Miss RiGG. 

Mi jf re J J cf .\fetkod—y\\ss Cakpkntbs. 
UtL-r leachers and Leciurera. 



:c*l course of pro;'essional tiainins for 

Se.oc.:ar\ Sc.^lv.:*. wi:h .i:>u.id.mi Oi-poriuniiy for cun 

STCi 



Prov.des a pr*c: 

I'A TCHtLuR U30 pupils) and other «— .-. ^tj^ 

PENTSi^'REPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE T-'ACHtt 

CERIIKK ATF ANli LONOr)N TEACHL\G DIPLOMA/' 

FREESri'I)ENr>HiP.»%ia.'dct:ann!ia]lvioa Univenitv Gtb^m^ :^ 



A KINDERGARTEN DIVISKN prcpai^ing Tor the 
National Fruebel Union. Also 
A PREFARAluRY iJl VISION prepihrg for Load. aA. or 
Higher Local Honours. 
Fees : £1^ 10 /ao a j-ear for non< 
.\ comfuruble HALL of RE>iIDENCE. Terms 
<PECLAL COl-RSES OF TRALMNG for TeadboTo? 
Class Smging. 



«ri 



SIGHT-SINGIN G AND EA R-TRAIWiyi 

Free Demonstration Lessons to a Class of ChUdxcn bj : 
SH.ARP, Esq. (Music Master in Secondary School^ 
I*CRCBLL Room, 24 Berners St.. Londo.v. W„ daily, Dae 
to January 5. 12 noon to i. Tonic Sol-fa apfdied to Staff. Um 
Teachers and Students invited to be present 

SCHOOL RIBBONS, BADGES, GAP8^&£ 

At Wholesale Prices thraiigh 
Manufacturer's Agent 

Write- ■ 

School Acemt, i Arundi;! Vi'iat, Qic'Bitbrd Road, S, 
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